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CHAPTER LYTT. 

The B ehediotioh. 



BOUT ten o'clock on the morning of 
the twenty-seventh of February the 
currents of passengers along the 
I Florentine streets set decidedly 
towards San Marco. It was the 
last morning of the Carnival, and 
every one knew there was a second 
Bonfire of Vanities being prepared 
in front of the Old Palace ; but at 
this hour it was evident that the 
centre of popular interest lay else- 
I where. 

The Piazza di San Marco was 
filled by a multitude who showed 
no other movement than that which 
proceeded from the pressure of new 
comers trying to force their way for^ 
ward finun all the openings; but the 
front ranks were already close- 
serried and resisted the pressure. 


Those ranks were ranged around a semicircular barrier in firont of the 


church, and within this barrier were already assembling the Dominican 
Brethren of San Marco. 


But the temporary wooden pulpit erected over the churdi door was 
still empty. It was presently to be entered by the man whom the Pope's 
VOL. vm.— HO. 48. !• 
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comi^d had baoi^ed itom ihe pulpit of the Duomo, whom the other 
eodeaiaBtice of Florence had been forbidden to consort with, whom the 
eitiaens had been forbidden to hear on pain of excommunication. Thia 
man had said, A wicked, unbelieving Pope who has gained the pontifical 
chair by bribery is not Chriat'a Vicar. His curses are broken aworda: 
he grasps a hik without a blade. His commands are qcmltruij to the 
Christian life : it is lawful to disobey thetn^ney, it ia not to dhiif 

ihm*' And the people still fiocked to hear him as he preached in his own 
church of San Marco, though the Pope was hanging terrible threats over 
Florence if it did not renounce the pestilential schismatic and send him to 
Borne to be ** converted — still, as on this very morning, accepted the 
communion from his excommunicated hands. For how if this Frate had 
really more command over the Divine lightnings than that ofiScial successor 
of Saint Peter 7 It was a momentous question, which for the mass of 
citizens could never be decided by the Frate's ultimate test, namely, what 
was and what was not accordant with the highest spiritual law. No : in 
such a case as this, if God had chosen the Frate as his prophet to rebuke 
the High Priest who carried the mystic raiment unworthily, he would 
attest his choice by some unmistakable sign. As long as the belief in the 
Prophet carried no threat of outward calamity, but rather theVonfident 
hope of exceptional safety, no sign was needed : his preaching w'as a music 
to which the people felt themselves marching along the way they wished 
to go ; but now that belief meant an immediate blow to their commerce, 
the shaking of their position among the Italian States, and an interdict on 
their city, there inevitably came the question, " What miracle showest 
thou ? ” Slowly at first, then faster and faster, that fetal demand had 
been swelling in Savonarola’s ear, provoking a response, outwardly in the 
declaration that at the fitting time the miracle would dome ; inimdly in 
the faith — ^not imwavering, for what fiuth is so ? — that if the iseed fer 
miracle became urgent, the work he had before him was too gna$ Ihr the 
Divine power to leave it halting. PCs feith wavered, but not hla qpeeeh : 
it is the lot of every man who has to speak for the satisfaction fif the 
crowd, that he must often speak in virtue of yesterday’s faith, hoping it 
will come back to-morrow. 

It was in preparation for a scene which Will reelly a response to the 
popular impatience for some supematuml guarantee of the Prophet’s mis- 
aion that the wooden pulpit |iad been erected above ihe churoh door. 
But while the ordinary Fn^ in black mantles were entering end arrsnging 
themselves, the faces of the multitude were not yet ^erly directed 
towards the pulpit : it was felt that Savanarola would not eppear just yet, 
and there was some interest in singling out the various monks, some of 
theqnbelonging to high Florentine femilies, many of them having fathers, 
^rotfl^, or cousins among the artisana and ahopkeepers who made the 
majority of the crowd. It was not till the tale of monks was complete, not 
till they had fluttered their books and bad begun to chant, that people 
aaid to each other, << Fra Girolamo must be coming now.” 
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Thttt expectiMAin rather thtti anj tpell fim the aeomtomed wail of 
pealmody waa what made ailenoe aad eacpeetaldoia teem to apread like a 
paling aolemn light over the multitude of aqptuned Aoea, all uow directed 
towards the empity pulpit* 

The next instant the pulpit waa no longer empty. A figure ootered 
from head to foot in black cowl and mantle had entered it, and waa 
kneeling with bent head and with face tiuned away. It aeemed a weary 
time to the eager people while the black fignre knelt and the monka 
chanted. But the atillneaa waa not broken, for the Frate'a audiences with 
Heaven were yet charged with eleetrio awe for that mixed multitude, so 
that those who had already the will to atone him folt their arms unnerved. 

At last there waa a vibration among the multitude, each aeeming to 
give hia neighbour a momentary aspen-like touch, as when men who have 
been watching for something in the heavens see the expected preaence 
silently diacloaing itself. The Frate had risen, turned towards the people, 
and partly pushed back hia cowl. The monotonous wail of psalmody had 
ceased, and to those who stood near the pulpit, it was as if the sounds 
which had just been filling their ears had suddenly merged themselves in 
the force of Ssvonarolah fiashing glance, as he looked round him in the 
silence. Then he stretched out hia hands, which, in their exqniaite 
delioaoy, seemed transfigured from an animal organ for gracing into 
v^oles of sensibility too acute to need any gross contact : hands ihig 
came like an appealing speech from that part of his soul which **4nui 
masked by his strong passionate face, written on now with deeper lines 
about the mouth and brow than are made by for^-four years of ordinary 
life. 

At the first stretching out of the hands some of the crowd in the front 
ranks fell on their knees, and here and there a devout disciple fiirther off ; 
but the great majority stood firm, some resisting the impulse to kneel 
before this excommunicated man (might not a great judgment foil upon 
him even in this act of blessing ?)— others jarr^ with scorn and hatred 
of the ambitious deceiver who was getting up this new comedy, before 
which, nevertheless, they felt themselves impotent, as before the triumph 
of a fashion. 

But then came the voice, clear and low at first, uttering the words of 
absolution — Misereatur vestri and more fell on their knees ; and as it 
rose higher and yet clearer, the erect heads became fewer and fower, till, at the 
words Benedieat vos omnipotens Deus,*’ it rose to a masculine cry, as if 
protesting its power to bless imder the clutch of a demon that wanted to 
stifle it : it rang like a trumpet to the extremities of the Piassay and under 
it every head was bowed. 

After the utterance of that blearing Savonarola himsrif foUonhisknefia 
and hid his face in temporary exhaustion. Those great jets of emolibn 
were a necessary part of his life : he himself had said to the people 
long ago, ** Without preaching I cannot live.** But it waa a life t&t 
riiattered him. 
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In a few minutes more, some had risen to their feet, but a latger 
number remained kneeling, and all £ices were intently watching him. He 
had taken into his hands a crystal vessel, containing the consecrated Host, 
and Was about to address the people. 

“ You remember, my children, three days ago I besought you, when I 
should hold this Sacrament in my hand in the face of you all, to pray 
fervently to the Most High that if this work of mine does not come from 
Him, Her will send a fire and consume me, that I may vanish into the 
eternal darkness away fium His light which 1 have hidden with my falsity. 
Again I beseech you to make tliat prayer, and to make it now.'^ 

It was a breathless moment : perhaps no man really prayed, if some in 
a spirit of devout obedience made the effort to pray. Every consciousness 
WAS chiefly possessed by the sense that Savonarola was praying, in a voice 
not loud but distinctly audible in the wide stillness. 

<< Lord, if I have not wrought in sincerity of soul, if my word cometh 
not from Thee, strike me in this moment with Thy thunder, and let the 
ffres of Thy wrath enclose me.*' 

He ceased to speak, and stood motionless, with the consecrated Mystery 
in his hand, with eyes uplifted and a quivering excitement m his whole 
aspect. Every one else was motionless and silent too, while tfle sunlight, 
which for the last quarter of an hour had here and there been piercing the 
greyness, made fitful streaks across the convent wall, causing some awe- 
stricken spectators to start timidly. But soon there was a wider parting, 
and with a gentle quickness, like a smile, a stream of brightness poured 
itself on the ciystal vase, and then spread itself over Savonarola's face with 
mild glorification. 

An instantaneous shout rang through the Piazza, Behold the answer !" 

The warm radiance thrilled Uirough Savonarola's frame, and so did 
the shout. It was his last moment of untroubled triumph, and in its 
rapturous confidence he felt carried to a grander scene yet to comoi before 
an audience that would represent all Christendom, i|i whose preience he 
would again be scaled as the messenger of the supreme righteousness, and 
feci himself full charged with Divine strength. It was but a momriit that 
expanded itself in that prevision. While the shout was still ringing in his 
ears he turned away within the church, feeling the strain too great for him 
to bear it longer. _ 

But when the Prate h[^ disappeared, and the sunlight seemed no 
longer to have anything fecial in its illumination, but was spreading itself 
impartially over all things clean and unclean, there began, along with the 
general movement of the crowd, a confusion of voicea jn which certain 
strong discords and varying scales of laughter made it^evij|bnt that, in the 
prefious silence and universal kneeling, hostility and acoin had only sub- 
mitted unwillingly to a momentary spell. 

** It seems to me the plaudits are giving way to criticism," aoid Tito, 
who had been watching the scene attentiviply frm an upper loggia in one 
of the houses opposite the church. N^ei^eless it was a striking mo- 
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xnent, di, Messer Pietro? Fra Girolamo is a man to make one understand 
tliat there was a time when the monk’s frock was a symbol of power over 
men’s minds rather than over the keys of women’s cupboards.” 

** Assuredly,” said Pietro Cennini. And until I have seen proof 
that Fra Girolamo has much less faith in God’s judgments than the com- 
mon run of men, instead of having considerably more, I shall not believe 
that lie would brave heaven in this way if his soul were laden with a 
conscious lie.” 

CnAPTEE LXm. 

Bipeking Sohehes. 

A XONTH after that Carnival, one morning near the end of March, Tito 
descended the marble steps of the Old Palace, bound on a pregnant errand 
to San Marco. For some reason, he did not choose to take the direct 
road, which was but a slightly bent line from the Old Palace ; he chose 
rather to make a circuit by the Piazza di Santa Croce, where the people 
would be pouring out of the church after the early sermon. 

It was in the grand church of Santa Croce that the daily Lenten 
sermon had of late had the largest audience. For Savonarola’s voice had 
ceased to be beard even in his own church of San Marco, a hostile Signoria 
having imposed silence on him in obedience to a new letter from the 
Pope, threatening the city with an immediate interdict if this wretched 
worm ” and monstrous idol ” were not forbidden to preach, and sent to 
demand pardon at Pome. And next to hearing Fra Girolamo himself, tlie 
most exciting Lenten occupation was to hear him argued against and 
vilified. This excitement was to be had in Santa Croce, where the 
Franciscan appointed to preach the Quaresimal sermons had offered to 
clench his arguments by walking through the fire with Fra Girolamo. 
Had not that schismatical Dominican said, that his prophetic doctrine 
would be proved by a miracle at the fitting time 7 Here, then, was the 
fitting time. Let Savonarola walk through the fire, and if he came out 
unhurt, the Divine origin of his doctrine would be demonstrated ; but if 
the fire consumed him, his falsity would be manifest ; and that he might 
llAve no excuse for evading the test, the Franciscan declared himself 
vjpUng to be a victim to this high logic, and to be burned for the sake of 
securing the necessary minor premiss. 

Savonarola, according to his habit, had taken no notice of these pulpit 
attacks. But it happened that the zealous preacher of Santa Croce was no 
other than the Fra Francesco di Puglia, who at Prato the year before had 
been engaged in a like challenge with Savonarola’s fervent follower Fm 
Domenico, but had been called home by his superiors while the heat was 
simply oratorical. Honest Fra Domenico, then, who was preaching 
Lenten sermons to the women in the Via Cocomero, no sooner heard i 
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tluB new cballenge, than he took up the gauntlet for hia master and 
declared himself ready to walk through the fire with Fra Francesco. 
Already the people were beginning to take a strong interest in what 
seemed to them a short and easy method of argument (for those who were 
to be convinced), when Savonarola, keenly alive to the dangers that lay 
in the mere discussion of the case, commanded Fra Domenico to withdraw 
his acceptance of the challenge and secede fi‘om the afiair. The Franciscan 
declared himself content : ho had not directed his challenge to any snb* 
altem, but to Fra Girolamo himself. 

After that, the popular interest in the Lenten sermons had flagged a 
little. But this morning, when Tito entered the Piazza di Santa Croce, 
he found, as he expected, that the people were pouring from the church 
in large numbers. Instead of dispersing, many of them concentrated 
themselves towards a particular spot near the entrance of the Franciscan 
monastery, and Tito took the same direction, threading the crowd with 
a careless and leisurely air, but keeping careful watch on that monastic 
entrance, as if he expected some object of interest to issue from it. 

It was no such expectation that occupied the crowd. The object they 
were caring about was already visible to them in the sh^^ of a large 
placard, affixed by order of the Siguoria, and covered with very legible 
official handwriting. But curioaily was somewhat baulked by the fact 
that the manuscript was chiefly in Latin ; and though nearly every man 
knew beforehand approximately what the placard contained, he had an 
appetite for more exact knowledge, which gave him an irritating sense of 
hia neighbour’s ignorance in not being able to interpret the learned tongue. 
For that aural acquaintance with Latin phrases which the unlearned 
might pick up from pulpit quotations constantly interpreted by the preacher 
could help them little when they saw written Latin; the apelling even 
of the modem language being in an unorganized and aorambling condition 
for the mass of people who could read and write,* and the majority of 
those assembled nearest to the placard were nos in the dangerous pre- 
dicament of possessing that little knowledge. 

“It’s the Frate’s doctrines that he’s to prove by being burned,” 
said that large public character Groro, who happened to be among the 
foremost gazers. ** The Signoria has taken it in hand, and the writing is 
to let ns know. It's what the Padre has been' tflling us about in his 
sermon.” 

** Nay, Goro,” said a deek diopkeeper, compassionately, then hast got 
thy legs into twisted hose there. The Frate has to prove his doctrines 
by not being burned ; he is to walk through the fire, and come out on the 
jBtfaer side sound and whole.” 

^ Yes, yes,” said a young sculptor, who wore his white-streaked cap 
and tunic with a jaunty air. ^ But Fra Girolamo objects to walking 

* The old diarists throw in their consonants with a scrapulcms regard rather to 
qaantitf than position, well typified by the Bugndo JSnffhidh ( Agnnolo QabrisQo) of 
Boeoaceio's Ferondo. 
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through the fire. Being sound and whole already, he sees no reason why 
he should wnlk through the fire to come out in just the same condilion. 
lie leaves such odds and ends of work to Fra Domenico.’* 

TIkmi I say he flinches like a coward,” said Goro, in a wheezy trchle. 

Suffocation ! that was what he did at the Carnival. He had us all in 
the Piazza to see the lightning strike him, and nothing came of it.** 

“ Stop tliat bleating,*’ sidd a tall shoemaker, \vho had stepped in 1o 
hear part of the sermon, with bunches of slippers hanging over Lis 
bhouldeis. “ iL seems to me, friend, that you are about as wise as a calf 
witli water on its brain. The Frate will flinch from nothing : he'll say 
nothing beforeliand, perhaps, but when the moment comes he’ll walk 
tlnougli llie fin* wifliout asking any grey-frock to keep him company. 
But 1 would give a slioestring to know what this Latin all i**.** 

*' There's hO inucli of It,” said the shopkeeper, ^‘ckse I’m pretty good 
at guessing. Is there uo scholar to be seen?” he added, with a slight 
expr(*ssion of disgust. 

There uas a general Inruing of Imads, which caused the talkers to 
descry Tito approaching iii their rear. 

“Here is one,” said the y»ning scul]>tor, smiling aufl raising his cap. 

“ It is the .mcretfP'v of the icn: he is going to the convent, doubtless; 
make vmv f u- li'in,” faid .’f hhopki‘ep'‘r, also doffing, though that mark 
I respt'cl w«is rarely showri by exc('pt to the highest officials. 

M'ho except i(mal reverence was i<ally exacted by the P])lendour and grace 
of'l'if I’s apjiearanct*, wJinh in. eh lus l»lark mantle, with its gold fibula, 
look like a ngal rol)c, and his ordinary black velvet cap like an entirely 
• '\ceplioual head-dress. The hardening of his clieeks and mouth, wliieli 
was the eJuef change in Ifu since he came to Florence, seemed to a 
su]K'rlicial glance only to give liis beauty a more masculine charactcT. He 
raised his own cap immediately and sail!, 

“ Thanks, niv friend, I meiely wished, as you did, to see what is at 
tlie foot of I Ills placard — ah, it is as I expecU*d. I had l)ecn informed 
that the government jK'rmits any one whi will to subscribe his name as 
a candidate to enter the lire — which is an .act of liberality worthy of the 
magnificent Slgnoria — reserving of coui'se the right to make a Keh‘ction. 
And doubtlchs many believers wdll be eager to subscribe their names. 
For what is it to enter the fire, to one whoso faith is firm ? A man is 
afraid of the fire, becaie«o he believes it W’ill burn him ; but if he believes 
the contrary ? ’* — here Tito lifted liis sliouldcrs and made an oratorical 
pause — “for which reason I have never b(ea one to disbelieve the Fi ate, 
wh(*n he has said that he would entt^r the lire to prove liis doctiine. For 
in his place, if you believed the fire would not burn you, which of you, 
my friends, would not enter it as readily as you would w'alk along the dry 
bed of the Mugnone ? ’* 

As Tito looked round him during this appeal, thcro was a change in 
some of his audience very much like the change in an eager dog when he 
is invited to smell something pungent. Since tlie question of burning 
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ms becoming practical, it waa not every one who would rashly commit 
himself to any general view of the relation between faith and fire. The 
scene might l^ve been loo much for a gravity leas under command than 
Tito’s. 

Then, Messer Segretario,” said the young sculptor, “ it seems to mo 
Fra Francesco is the greater hero, for he oflFers to enter the fire for the 
truth, though he is sure the fire will burn him.” 

“ I do not deny it,” said Tito, blandly. “ But if it turns out that 
Fra Francesco is mistaken, he will have been burned for the wrong side, 
and the Church has never reckoned such as martyrs. We must suspend 
our judgment until the trial has really taken place.” 

“ It is true, Messer Segretario,” said the shopkeeper, with subdued 
impatience. “ But will you favour us by interpreting thei Latin ? ” 

“Assuredly,” said Tito. “It does but express the conclusions or 
doctrines which the Frate specially teaches, and which the trial by lire is 
to prove true or false. They are doubtless familiar to you. First, that 
Florence ” 

“ Let us have the Latin bit by bit, and then tell us whnt it means,” 
said the shoemaker, who had been a frequent hearer of Fra^rirol.imo. 

“ Willingly,” said Tito, smiling. “ You will then judge if I give you 
the right meaning.” 

“ Yes, yes ; that’s fair,” said Goro. 

“ EccUsia Dei indiget renovatione, that is, the Church of God needs 
purifying or regenerating.” 

“ It is true,” said several voices at once. 

“ That means, the priests ought to lead better lives ; there needs no 
miracle to prove that. That’s what the Frate has always been saying,’* 
said the shoemaker. 

“ Flagellabitur,'' Tito went on. “ That is, it will be scourged. Beno^ 
vahitur: it will be purified. Florentia qiioque poet flagella rmovaJntur €t 
proaperahitur : Florence also, after the scourging, shall be purified and 
shall prosper.” 

“ That means, we are to get Pisa again,^’ said the fhopkeq>er« 

“ And get the wool from England as we used to do, 1 should hope,’^ 
said an elderly man, in an old fiisfaioned berretta, who had been silent 
till now. “ There’s been scourging enough with the ainking of the 
trade.” 

At this moment, a tall personage, surmounted by a red feather, issued 
from the door of the convent, aiM^ exchanged an indifferent glance with 
Tito; who, tossing bis b^cohetto' carelessly over his left shoulder, turned 
^ his reading again, wlfile’the bystanders, with more timidity than respect, 
shrank to make a poss^e for Messer Dolfo Spini. 

“ Infldelee contiiiientur ad Chriatum^^^ Tito went on. That is, the 
infidels shall be converted to Christ.” 

“ Those are ifte Turks and the Moors. Well, I’ve nothing to say 
agunst that,” said the shopkeeper, dispassionately. 
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** H<bc autem omnta erunt temponbus no8iri9---and all these things shall 
happen in our times.*’ 

** Why, what use would th^ be, else ? ” said Goro. 

Uxcommumcatto mipsr lata contra Eevtrendum Patrem nostrum 
Frcutrm Hieronymm nulla eat — ^the excommunication lately pronounced 
against our reverend father, Fra Girolamo, is null. Non observantes earn 
non peccant — those who disregard it are not committing a sin.** 

I shall know better what to say to that when we have had the Trial 
by Fire,** said the shopkeeper. 

Which doubtless will clear up everything,** said Tito. That is all 
the Latin — all the conclusions that are to be proved true or false by the 
trial. The rest you can perceive is simply a proclamation of the Signoria 
in good Tuscan, calling on such as are eager to walk through the fire, to 
come to the Palazzo and subscribe their names. Gan I serve you further? 
If not ** 

Tito, as he turned away, raised his cap and bent slightly, with so ea^ 
an air that the movement seemed a natural prompting of deference. 

He quickened his pace as he left the Piazza, and after two or three 
turnings he paused in a quiet street before a door at which he gave a 
light and peculiar knock. It was opened by a young woman whom he 
chucked under the chin as he asked her if the Padrone was within, and 
he then passed, without further ceremony, through another door which 
stood ajar on his right hand. It admitted him into a handsome but 
untidy room, where Dolfo Spini sat playing with a fine stag-hound 
which alternately snuffed at a basket of pups and licked his hands with 
that affectionate disregard of her master’s morals which in the fifteenth 
century was felt to be one of the most agreeable attributes of her sex. 
He just looked up as Tito entered, but continued his play, simply from 
that disposition to persistence in some irrelevant action, by which slow- 
witted sensual people seem to be continually counteracting their own 
purposes. Tito was patient. 

** A handsome bracca that,** he said quietly, standing with his thumbs 
in his belt. Presently he added, in that cool liquid tone which seemed 
mild, but compelled attention, ** When you have finished such caresses 
as cannot possibly be deferred, my Dolfo, we will talk of business, if you 
please. My time, which I could wish to be eternity at your service^ is 
not entirely my own this morning.** 

« Down, Mischief, down 1 *’ said Spini, with sudden roughness. 

Malediction ! ** he added, still more gruffly, pushing the dog aside ; 
then, starting from his seat, he stood dose to Tito, and put a hand on his 
dioulder as he spoke. 

« I hope your sharp wits see dl the ins and outs of this business, my 
fine necromancer, for it seems to me no clearer than the bottom of a 
sack.” 

" What is your difficulty, my cavaliere ? ” 

** These accursed Frati Minor! at Banta Croce. They are drawing 
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buck now. Era Francefloo himaelf leems afraid of atioking to his bhallenge ; 
talks of the Prophet being likel j to use magic to get up a false miracle— 
thinks he might be dragged into the fire and burned, and the Prophet 
might come out whole by magic, and the Church be none the better. 
And then, after all our talking, there's not so much as a blessed lay 
brother who will offer himself to pair with that pious sheep Fra 
Domenico.” 

" It is the peculiar stupidity of the tonsured skull that prevents them 
from seeing of how little consequence it is whether they are burned or 
not,” said Tito. Have you sworn well to them that they shall be in no 
danger of entering the fire 7 ” 

<<No,” said Spini, looking puzzled; because one of them will be 
obliged to go in with Fra Domenico, who thinks it a thousand years till 
the faggots are ready.” 

** Not at all. Fra Domenico himself is not likely to go in. I have told 
you before, my Dolfo, only your powerful mind is not to be impressed with- 
out moi% lepetition than suffices for the vulgar — I have told you that now 
you have got the Signoria to take up this affair and prevent it from being 
huslied up by Fra Girolamo, nothing is necessary but that^n a given day 
the fuel should be prepared in the Piazza, and the peoj^e got together 
with the expectation of seeing something prodigious. If, after that, the 
Prophet quits the Piazza without any appearance of a miracle on his side^ 
he is ruined with the people : they will be ready to pelt him out of the 
city, the Signoria will find it easy to banish him from the territory, and 
his Holiness may do as he likes with him. Therefore, my Alcibiades, 
swear to the Franciscans that their grey frocks shall not come within 
singeing distance of the fire.” 

Spini rubbed the back of his head with one hand, and tapped his 
sword against his leg with the other, to stimulate his power of seeing 
these intangible combinations. 

“ Blit,” he said presently, looking up again, ** unless we fall on him 
in the Piazza, when the people are in a rage, and make an end of him and 
his lies then and there, Valori and the Salviati and the Albizzi will take 
up arms and raise a fight for him. I know that was talked of when there 
was the hubbub on Ascension Sunday. And the people may tnin round 
again : there may be a stoiy raised of the French king ooming again, or 
some other cursed chw^ in the hypocrite's favour. The city will never 
be safe till he's out of it.” 

** He will be out of it before long, without your giving yourself any 
further trouble than this little comedy of the Trial by Fire. The wine 
and the sun will make vinegar without any shouting to help them, as 
^our Florentine sages would aay. You will have the satisfaction of 
delivering your city from an incubus by an able stratagem, instead of 
risking blunders with sword-thrusts.” 

“ But suppose he did get magio and the devil to help him, and walk 
through the fire after all 7 ” said Spini, with a grimace intended to hide 
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a certain diynean in trenching on ihia specnlatiTe ground. ** How do yon 
know there’s nothing in those things? Plenty of so&olars believe in 
them, and this Frate is bad enough for anything.” 

Oh, of course there are sOch things,” said Tito, with a shrug ; but 
1 have particular reasons for knowing that the Frate ia not on such terms 
with the devil as can give him any confidence in this afiair. The only 
magio he relies on is his own ability.” 

“ Ability ! ” said Spini. Do you call it ability to be setting Florence 
at loggerheads with the Pope and all the powors of Italy — all to keep 
beckoning at the French king who never comes 7 Tou may call him 
able, but 1 call him a hypocrite, who wants to bo master of everybody, 
and get himself made Pope.” 

“ You judge with your usual penetration, my captain, but our opinions 
do not olarii. The Frate, wanting to be master, and to carry out his pro- 
jeota against the Pope, requires the lever of a foreign power, and requires 
Florence as a fulcrum. I used to think him a narrow-minded bigot, but 
now 1 think him a riirewd ambitious man who knows what he is aiming 
■t, and directs his aim as ridlfully as you direct a ball when you are 
playing at mapftb.” 

Yes, yes,” said Bpini, cordially, I can aim a ball.” 

It is true,” said Tito, with bland gravity ; and 1 riiould not have 
troubled you with my trivial remark on the Frate’s ability, but that you 
may see how this will heighten the credit of your success against him at 
Rome and at Milan, which is sure to serve you in good stead when the 
city comes to change its policy.” 

** Well, thou art a good little demon, and shalt have good pay,” said 
Spini, patronizingly; whereupon he thought it only natural t^t the 
useful Greek adventurer should smile with gratification as he said,— 

Of course, any advantage to me depends entirely on your ” 

We shall have our supper at my palace to-night,” interrupted Spini, 
with a significant nod and an affectionate pat on Tito’s shoulder, ** and I 
riiall expound the new scheme to them all.” 

Pardon, my magnificent patron,” aaid Tito ; the scheme has been 
the same from the first — ^it has never varied except in your memory. 
Are you sure you have fast hold of it now 7 ” 

Spini rehearsed. 

“ One thing more,” he said, aa Tito was hastening away. There is 
that sharp-nosed notary, Ser Geocone ; he has been handy of late. Tell 
me, you who can see a man wink when you're behind him, do you thinlr 
I may go on making use of him 7 ” 

Tito dared not say ” no.” He knew hia companion too well to trust 
him with advice when all Spini’a vani^ and aelf-interest were not engaged 
in concealing the adviser. 

» Doubtless,” he answered, promptly. 1 have nothing to say against 
Geccone.” 

That suggestion of the notary’s intimate access to Spini caused Tito a 
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paMing twinge, interrupting hie amused satisfaction in the success with 
which he made a tool of the man who fancied himself a patron. For he 
had been rather afraid of Ser Ceccone. Tito's nature made him pecu- 
liarly alive to circumstances that might be turned to his disadvantage ; 
his memory was much haunted by such possibilities, stimulating him to 
contrivances by which he might ward them off. And it was not likely 
that he diould forget that October morning more than a year ago, when 
Bomola had appeared suddenly before him at the door of Nello's fdiop, 
and had compelled him to declare his certainty that Fra Girolamo was 
not going outside the gates. The fact that Ser Ceccone had been a 
witness of that scene, together with Tito's perception that for some reason 
or other he was an object of dislike to the notary, had received a new 
importance from the recent turn of events. For after having been impli- 
cated in the Mediccan plots, and found it advisable in consequence to 
retire into the country for some time, Scr Ceccone had of late, since his 
reappearance in the city, attached himself to the Arrabbiati, and culti- 
vated the patronage of Dolfo Spini. Now that captain of the Compagn- 
acci was much given, when in the company of intimates, to confidential 
narrative about his own doings, and if Ser Ceccone's poweri^f combination 
were sharpened by enmity, he might gather some knowledge which he 
could use against Tito with very unpleasant results. 

It would be pitiable to be baulked in well-conducted schemes by an 
insignificant notary ; to bo lamed by the sting of an insect whom he had 
offended unawares. ** But," Tito said to himself, the man's dislike to 
me can be nothing deeper than the ill-humour of a dinnerless dog ; 1 
shall conquer it if 1 can make him prosperous." And he had been very 
glad of an opportunity which had presented itself of providing the notary 
with a temporary post as an extra cancelliere or registering secretary 
under the Ten, believing that with this sop and the expectation of more, 
the waspish cur must be quite cured of the disposition to bite him. 

But perfect scheming demands omniscience, and the notary's envy 
had been stimulated into hatred by causes of which Tito knew nothing. 
That evening when Tito, returning from his critical audience with the 
Special Council, had brushed by Ser Ceccone on the stairs, tbo notary, 
who had oiily just returned from Pistoja, and learned the arrest of the 
conspirators, was bound on an errand which bore a humble resemblance 
to Tito's. He also, ^tbout giving up a show of popular seal, had been 
putting in the Mediceaa lottery. He also bad been privy to the unexe- 
cuted plot, and was willing to tell what he knew, but knew much less to 
tell. He also would have been willing to go on treacherous errands, but 
a more eligible agent bad forestalled him. His propositions were received 
Wldly ; the council, he was told, was already in possession of the needed 
information, and since he had been thus busy in sedition, it would be well 
for him to retire out of the way of mischief, otherwise the government 
might be obliged to take note of him. Ser Ceccone wanted no evidence 
to make him attribute bis failure to Tito, and his spite was the more 
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bitter becaufle the nature of the case compelled him to bold hU peace 
about it. Nor was this the whole of his grudge against the flourishing 
Melema. On issuing from his hiding-place, and attaching himself to the 
Arrabbiati, he had earned some pay as one of the spies who reported 
information on Florentine aflTairs to the Milanese court ; but his pay 
had been small, notwithstanding his pains to write full letters, and he 
had lately been apprised that his news was seldom mor4 than a late and 
imper&ct edition of what was known already. Now Ser Ceccone had no 
positive knowledge that Tito had an underhand connection with the 
Arrabbiati and the Court of Milan, but he had a suspicion of which he 
chewed the cud with as strong a sense of flavour as if it had been a 
certainty. » 

This flne-grown vigorous hatred could swallow the feeble opiate of 
Tito's favours, and be as lively as ever after it. Why should Ser Ceccone 
like Melema any the better for doing him favours 7 Doubtless the suave 
secretary had his own ends to serve; and what right had he to the 
superior position which made it possible for him to show favour 7 But 
since he had tuned his voice to flattery, Ser Ceccone would pitch his in 
the same key, and it remained to be seen who would win at the game of 
outwitting. 

To have a mind well oiled with that sort of argument which prevents 
any claim from grasping it, seems eminently convenient sometimes f only 
the oil becomes objectionable when we find it anointing other minds on 
which we want to establish a hold. 

Tito, however, not being quite omniscient, felt now no more than a 
passing twinge of uneasiness at the suggestion of Scr Ceccone's power to 
hurt him. It was only for a little while that he cared greatly about 
keeping clear of suspicions and hostility. He was now playing his final 
game in Florence, and the skill he was conscious of applying gave him a 
pleasure in it even apart from the expected winnings. The errand on 
which he was bent to San Marco was a stroke in which he felt so much 
confidence that he had already given notice to the Ten of his desire to 
resign his office at an indefinite period within the next month or two, and 
had obtained permission to make that resignation suddenly, if his afifairs 
needed it, with the understanding that Niocold Macchiavelli was to be 
his provisional substitute, if not his successor* He was acting on hypo- 
thetic grounds, but this was the sort of action that had the keenest interest 
for his diplomatic mind. From a combination of general knowledge 
concerning Savonarola's purposes with diligently observed details he h^ 
framed a conjecture which he was about to verify by this visit to San 
Marco. If he proved to be right, his game would be won, and he might 
soon turn his back on Florence. He looked eagerly towards that consum- 
mation, for many oircumstances besides his own weariness of the place 
told him that it waa time for him to be gone. 
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CHAFTE&LXIV. 

TnE Peofhxt in his Cell. 

T1T0*8 Tint to San Marco bod been annonnced befordiand, and be was at 
once conducted b/ Fra Niccolb, Savonarola's secretaiy, up the spiral 
staircase into the long corridors Ened with cells— corridors where Fra 
Angelico's frescoes, delicate as the rainbow on the melting cloud, startled 
the unaccustomed eye here and there, as if they had been sudden reflections 
cast from an ethereal world, where the Madonna sat crowned in her radiant 
glory, and the divine infant looked forth with perpetual promise. 

It was an hour of relaxation in the monastery, and most of the cells 
were empty. The light through the narrow windows looked in on nothing 
but bare walls, and the hard pallet, and the crucifix. And even behind 
that door at the end of a long corridor, in the inner cell opening from an 
ante-chamber where the Prior usually sat at his desk or received private 
visitors, the high jet of light fell on only one more object thi^ looked quite 
as common a monastic sight as the bare walls and hard pallet. It was but 
the back of a figure in the long white Dominican tunic and scapulary, 
kneeling with bowed head before a crucifix. It might have been any 
ordinary Fra Girolamo, who had nothing worse to confess than thinking 
of wrong things when he was singing in eoro, or feeling a spiteful joy when 
Fra Benedetto dropped the ink over his own miniatures in the breviary 
he was illuminating — ^who had no higher thought than that of climbing 
safely into paradise up the narrow ladder of prayer, fasting, and obedience. 
But under this particular white tunic there was a heart beating with a 
consciousness inconceivable to the average monk, and perhaps hard to be 
conceived by any man who has not arrived at sdf-knowledge through a 
tumultuous inner life : a oonsoiousness in which irrevocable errors and 
lapses from veracity were so entwined with noble purposes and sinoere 
beliefs, in which self-justifying expediency was so inwoven with the tissue 
of a great work which the whole being seemed as unable to abandon as 
the body was unable to abandon glowing and trembling before the objects 
of hope and fear, that it was perhaps impossible, whatever course might be 
adopted, for the consci^ea to find perfect repose. 

Savonarola was not Only in the attitude of prayer, there were Latin 
words of prayer on bis lips, and yet he was not praying. He had entered 
his cell, had fallen on his knees, and burst into words of supplication, 
seeking in this way for an influx of calmness which would be a warrant 

him that the resolutions uiged on him by crowding thoughts and 
passions were not wresting him away from the Divine support ; but the 
previsions and impulses which had ^en at work within him for the last 
hour were too imperious; and while he pressed his hands against his face, 
and while his lips were uttering audibly, “ Cor mundum crea in me,” his 



Blind ifM i^ill filled with the imagesef thanexn Idi eiwadea Imd prepig e d 
for him, was still buqr with the arguments hy yAixk he ooukL juslafj 
himself against their taunts and aoeiualLoaai 

And it was not only againat his opgaumHB that Savonarola had to 
defend himaelf. This morning he had had new proof that his friends and 
followers were as much inclined to urge on the trial by fire as his 
enemies; desiring and taeitfy expecting that he him sel f would at last 
accept the challenge and evoke the long-eapeeted mirade which was to 
dissipate doubt and triumph over amlignity. Had he not said that God 
would declare Himself at the fitting time 7 And to the understanding of 
plain Florentines, eager to get party queatieni settled, it seemed that no 
time could be more fitting than this. Certainly, if Fra Domenioo walked 
through the fire unhurt, that would be a mirade, and the faith and ardour 
of that good brother were fdt to be a cheering augury ; but Savonarola 
wai acutely conscious that the secret longing of his followers to see him 
aoccpt^he challenge had not been dissipated by any reasons he had given 
for his refusal 

Yet it was impossible to him to aitisfy them ; and with bitter distress 
he saw now that it was impossible for him any longer to resist the prose- 
cution of the trial in Fra Domenico’s case. Not that Savonarola had 
uttered and written a faldty when he declared his bdief in a future super- 
natural attestation of his work; but his mind was so constituted that while 
it was easy for him to believe in a mirade which, being distant and unde- 
fined, was screened behind the strong reasons he saw for its oocurrence^ 
and yet easier for him to have a belief in inward miracles such as his own 
prophetic inspiration and divinely wrought intnitioiis ; it was at the same 
time insurmountably difiBcult to him to bdieve in the probability of a 
miracle which, like this of being carried unhurt through the fire, pressed 
in dl its details on his imagination and invdved a demand not only ibr 
belief but for exceptional action. 

Savonarola’s nature was one of those in which opposing tendencies 
co-exist in almost equal strength : the passionate sensibility which, 
impatient of definite thought, floods eveiy idea with emotion and tend# 
towards contemplative ecstasy, alternated in him with a keen perception 
of outward facts and a vigorous practical judgment of men and things* 
And in this case of the Trial by Fire, the latter characteristics were 
stimulated into unusual activity by an acute physical sensitiveness which 
gives overpowering force to the conception of pain and destruction as a 
necessary sequence of facts which have already been experienced as oausea 
of pain. The readiness with which men will consent to touch red-hot 
iron with a wet finger is not to be measured by their theoretic acoeptanoe 
of the impossibility that the iron will burn them : practical belief depends 
on what is most strongly represented in the mind at a given moment* 
And with the Frate’s constitution, when the Tnal by Fire was urged on hia 
imagination as an immediate demand, it was impossible for him to believe 
that he or any other man could walk through the fiamea unhurW^impos* 
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iible for him to believe that even if he resolved to offer himself, he would 
not shrink at the last moment. 

But the Florentines were not likely to make these fine distinctions. 
To the common run of mankind it has always seemed a proof of mental 
vigour to find moral questions easy, and judge conduct according to 
concise alteratives. And nothing was likely to seem plainer than that 
a man who at one time declared that God would not leave him with- 
out the guarantee of a miracle, and yet drew back when it was pro- 
posed to test his declaration, had said what he did not believe. Were 
not Fra Domenico and Fra Mariano, and scores of Piagnoni besides, ready 
to enter the fire ? What was the cause of their superior courage, if it 
was not their superior faith ? Savonarola could not have explained his 
conduct satisfactorily to his friends, even if he had been able to explain 
it thoroughly to himself. And he was not. Our naked feelings make 
haste to clothe themselves in propositions which lie at hand among our 
store of opinions, and to give a true account of what passes within us 
something else is necessary besides sincerity, even when sincerity is 
unmixed. In these veiy moments, when Savonarola was kneeling in 
audible prayer, he had ceased to hear the words on his lips. They were 
drowned by argumentative voices within him that ^aped their reason! 
more and more for an outward audience. 

“To appeal to heaven for a miracle by a rash acceptance of a 
challenge, which is a mere snare prepared for me by ignoble foes, would 
be a tempting of God, and the appeal would not be responded to. Let 
the Pope’s legate come, let the ambassadors of all the great Powers come 
and promise that the calling of a General Council and the reform of the 
Church shall hang on the miracle, and I will enter the flames, trusting 
that God will not withhold His seal from that great work. Until then 1 
reserve myself for higher duties which are directly laid upon me : it is 
not permitted to me to leap from the chariot for the sake of wrestling with 
every loud vauntcr. But Fra Domenico’s invincible zeal to enter into the 
trial may be the sign of a Divine vocation, may be a pledge that the 
miracle ” 

But no ! when Savonarola brought his mind close to the threatened 
scene in the Piazza, and imagined a human body entering the fire, his 
belief recoiled again. It was not an event that his imagination could 
simply see : he felt it with shudderi^ vibrations to the extremities of his 
sensitive fingers. The miracle coum not be. Nay, the trial itself was not 
to happen ; he was warranted in doing all in his power to hinder it. 
The fuel might be got ready in the Piazza, the people might be assembled, 
the preparatory formalities might be gone through : all this was perhaps 
inevitable ui||v, and he could no longer resist it without bringing dis- 
honoud^n--4iimself ? Yes, and therefore on the cause of (Jod. But 
it was not really intended that the Franciscan should enter the fire, and 
while ^ hung back there would be the means of preventing Fra 
Domenico’s entrance. At the veiy worst, if Fra Domenico were com- 
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pellcd to enter, be dioold eany (be oonseeratei Hect wlA bifn, and tridi 
that Mystery in hia hand, there might be a warmnt i»n#xt»ectiiig that the 
ordinary effects of dre would be stayed ; or, more probably, this demand 
would be renated, and might thus be a final obstacle to the triaL 

But these intentions could not be ayowed : he moat appear frankly to 
await the trial, and to trust in its issue. That disaidence between inward 
reality and outward seeming was not the Chriatian s&mpUoity after which 
he had stiiren through years of his youth and prime, and which he had 
preached as a chief firuitof the Diriae life. In the stress and heat of the 
day, with cheeks burning, with diiouts ringing in the ears, who is so blest 
as to remember the yearnings he had in the cool and silent morning, and 
know that he has not belied them ? 

O God, it is for the sake of the people— because they are blind— 
because their faith depends on me. 1£ I put on sackcloth and cast myself 
among the ashes, who will take up the standard and head the battle ? 
Have I not been led by a way which 1 knew not to the work that lies 
before me t 

The eonfiiet was one that ooold not end, and in the effort at prayerM 
pleading the aneaqr mind laved its smart continually in thoughts of the 
greatness of that taik which there was no man else to fulfil if he forsook 
it. It was not a thing of every day that a man should be inspired with 
the viuon and the daring that made a sacred rebel. 

Even the words of prayer had died away. He continued to kneel, but 
his mind was filled with the images of results to b> felt through all Europe; 
and the sense of immediate difiioulties was being lost in the glow of that 
vision, when the knocking at the door announced tb^ expected visit 

Savonarola drew on his mantle before he left his cell, as was his custom 
when he received visitors ; and with that immediate response to any appeal 
from without which belongs tea power-loving nature accustomed to makO 
its power folt by speech, he met Tito with a glance as self-poHseseed and 
strong as if he had risen from resolution instead of conflict 

Tito did not kneel, but simply made a greeting of profound deference, 
whioh Savonarola received quietly without any sscerdotal words, and then 
desiring him to be seated, said at once. 

Your business is something of weight, my son, that ooold not be 
eonvqred throagh others? *' 

** Assuredly, father, else I should not have presumed to adc it X wip 
not trespass on your time by any proem. I gathered from a reinm:)c;nf 
Messer Domenico Massinghi that you might be glad to asaka me of fke 
next special oourier who is sent to Fiance with despatches frsm ^ 

1 must intreat you to pardon me if I have been too oMcions; b# foifo. 
much as MesSsr Domenko is at this moment away at his villa, Z wishid 
to apprise you that acodrier carrying important letteia is eboul ta 
for Lyons et daybreak to-morrow. 

Themnaelesef Fiu Girolamo*# feoe wem emfaMlIy stnltr 
ns must bertha ease with all ttm whose persoasHty b powmHta^ijk 
yon# yni^-^-wOf 48. 9. 
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dfltiberate speech he was habituaUy cautious, confidiAg his inteutious to 
nsne without necessity. But under any strong mental stimuJuB, his eyes 
wm liable to a dilation and added brilliancy that no strength of will 
could control. He looked steadily at Tito, and did not answer imme- 
diately, as if he had to consider whether the information he had just heard 
met any purpose of his. 

Tito, whose glance never seemed observant, but rarely let anything 
escape it, had expected precisely that dilation and Hash of Savonarola's 
eyes which he had noted on other occasions. He saw it, and then imme- 
diately busied himself in adjusting his gold fibula, which had got wrong; 
seeming to imply that he awaited an answer patiently. 

The fact was that Savonarola had expected to receive this intimation 
firom Domenico Mazzinghi, one of the Ten, an ardent disciple of his whom 
he had already employed to wiite a private letter to the Florentine am- 
bassador in France, to prepare the way for a letter to the French king 
himself in Savonarola's handwriting, which now lay ready in the desk 
at hib bide. It was a letter calling on the king to assist in summoning a 
General Council, that might reform the abuses of the Church, and begin by 
deposing Pope Alexander, who was not rightfully Pope, being a viaipus 
unbeliever, elected by corruption, and governing by bimony. 

This fact was not what Tito knew, but what bis hypothetic talent, con- 
structing from subtle indications, had led him to guess and hope. 

It is true, my son,*' said Savonarola, quietly. “ It is truo I have 
letters which I would gladly send by safe conveyance under cover to our 
ambassador. Our community of San Marco, as you know, has affairs in 
France, being, amongst otlicr things, responsible for a debt to tliat singularly 
wise and experienced Frenchman, Signor Philippe de Comines, on the 
library of the Medici, which we purcliascd; but I apprehend that 
Domenico Mazzinghi himself may return to the city before evening, and I 
ahould gain more time for preparation of the letters if I waited to deposit 
4:hem in his hands.*' 

** Assuredly, reverend father, that aright be better on all grounds 
<exoept one, namely, that if anything occurred to hinder Messer Domenico's 
return, the despatch of the letters would require either that I should come to 
San Marco again at a late hour, or that you should send them to me by your 
secretary; and I am aware that you wish to guard against the false 
inferences which might be from a too frequent communication 

between yourself and any officer of the gouemment." In throwing out 
this difficulty Tito felt that the more unwillingness the Frate showed to 
trust him, the more certain he would be of his conjecture. 

Savonarola was silent ; but while he kept his mouth firm, a dight glow 
rose in hiA face with the suppressed excitement that was growing within 
him^ It would be a critical moment— that in which he delivered the letter 
out of his own hands. 

** It is most probable that Messer Domenico will return in tune," said 
Tito, affecting to consider the Frate’s determination settled, and rising from 
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his chair as he spoke. " With your peisiSsaieii, I ivill tdke my leave, 
father, not to trespass cm yonr titne whm my errand is done ; l^t as 1 
may not be faTour^ vrith another interview, I Tentitre to confide to you 
what is not yet known to others except to the magnificent Ten, that I 
contemplate resigning my eeeretary^ip, and lea'nng Florence shortly. Am 
I presuming too much on your interest in stating what relates chiefiy to 
myself 7 

" Speak on, my son,** said the Frate ; 1 desire to know your prospects.^ 

" I find, then, that 1 have mistaken my real vocation in forsaking the 
career of pure letters, for which I was brought up. The politics of Florence, 
father, are worthy to occtpy the greatest mind — to occupy yours — ^when 
a man is in a position to execute his own ideas ; but when, like me, he 
can only hope to be the mere instrument of changing schemes, he requires 
to be animated by the minor attachments of a bom Florentine : also, my 
wife^s unhappy alienation from a Florentine residence since the painful 
events of August naturally influences me. I wish to join her.** 

Saivonarela inclined his head approvingly. 

I intend, then, soon to leave Florence, to visit the chief courts of 
Europe, and to widen my acquaintance with the men of letters in the 
various universities. I shall go first to the court of Hungary, where 
scholars are eminen Jy welcome ; and I shall probably start in a week or 
ten days. I have not concealed from you, father, that I am no religious 
entliuuiast ; 1 have not my wife's ardour ; but religious enthusiasm, as I 
conceive, is not necessary in order to appreciate the grandeur and justice 
of your views concerning the government of nations and the Church. And 
if you condescend to intrust me with any commission that will farther the 
relations you wish to establish, I shall feel honoured. May 1 now take 
my leave ? ** 

Stay, my son. When you depart from Florence 1 will send a letter 
to your wife, of whose spiritual welfiure X would fain be assured, for 
she left me in anger. As for the letters to France, mh as I have 
ready ** 

Savonarola rose and turned to his desk as he spoke. He took ftom it 
a letter on which Tito could see, but not read, an address in the Frate’e 
own minute and exquisite handwriting, still to ka seen covering the 
margins of his Bibles. He took a large sheet of paper, enclosed the letter, 
and sealed it. 

Pardon me, fttther,'* said Tito, before Savonarola had time to speak, 
“ unless it were your decided wirii, 1 would relher not incur the respon- 
sibility of carrying away the letter. Mesov Domenico Mazzioghi will 
doubtless return, or, if not, Fra Niccolb en oenvey it to me at the second 
hour of the evening, when I shall place ^ other deapatoheB in the 
courier*s hands.** 

At present, my son,*’ said the Frate, waivmg that point, " I wish 
you to address this packet to our ambsasador in your own handwriting, 
which is preferable to my secretary’s.** 

2—2 
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nto 6at down to write the address while the Frate stood hy him 
with folded arms, the glow mounting in his cheek, and his lip at last 
quivering. Tito rose and was about to move away, when Savonarola said 
abruptly, 

Take it, my son. There is no use in waiting. It does not please 
me that Fra Niccol6 should have needless errands to .the Palazzo.” 

As Tito took the letter, Savonarola stood in suppressed excitement 
that forbade further speech. There seems to be a subtle emanation from 
passionate natures like his, making their mental states tell immediately 
on others; when they are absent-minded and inwardly excited there is 
silence in the air. 

Tito made a deep reverence and went out with the letter under his 
mantle. 

The letter was duly delivered to the courier and carried out of 
Florence. But before riiat happened another messenger, privately em- 
ployed by Tito, had conveyed information in cipher, which was carried 
by a senes of relays to armed agents of Ludovico Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
on the watch for the very purpose of intercepting despatches on the 
borders of the Milanese territory. 


CIIAPTEE LXV. 

The Trial by Fire. 

Little more than a week after, on Uie seventh of April, the great Piazza 
della Signoria presented a stranger spectacle even than the famous 
Bonfire of Vanities. And a greater multitude had assembled to see it 
than had ever before tried to find place for themselves in the wide Piazza, 
even on the day of San Giovanni. 

It was near mid-day, and. since the early morning there had been a 
gradual swrirming of the people at every coign of vantage or disadvantage 
offered by tlie fa 9 ades and roofs of the houses, and such spaces of the 
pavement as were free to the public. Men were seated on iron rods that 
made a sharp angle with the rising wall, were clutching pillan with 
arms and legs, were astride on the necks of the rough statuaiy .that here 
and there surmounted the entrances of the grander houses, were finding 
a palm’s breadth of scat ori^ bit of architrave, and a footing on the 
rough projections of the rustic stone-work, while they clutched the strong 
iron rings or staples driven into the walls beside them. 

For they were come to see a Miracle : cramped limbs and abraded 
fleidi ^med slight inconveniences with that prospect close at hand. It is 
ordinary lot of mankind to hear of miracles, and more or less believe 
in them ; but now tho Florentines were going to see one. At tlie vezy 
least they would see half a miracle ; for if the monk did not come whole 
out of the fire, they would see him enter it, and infer that he was burned 
in the middle. 
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There could be no reasonable doubt, it seemed, that the fire would be 
kindled, and that the monks would enter it. For there, before their eyes, 
was the long platform, eight fbet broad, and twenty yards long, with 
a grove of fuel heaped up terribly, great branches of dry oak as a 
foundation, crackling thorns above, and well-anointed tow and rags, 
known to make fine fiames in Florentine illuminations. The platform 
began at the corner of the marble terrace in front of the old palace, close 
to Marzocco, the stone lion, whose aged visage looked frowningly along 
the grove of fuel that stretched obliquely across* the Piazza. 

Besides that, there were three large bodies of armed men : five hun- 
dred hired soldiers of the Signoria stationed befoi*e the palace, five hundred 
Compagnacci under Dolfo Spin!, &r off on the opposite side of the Piazza, 
and three hundred armed citizens of another sort, under Marco Salviati, 
Savonarola^s fncnd, in front of Orcagna*s Loggia, where the Franciscans 
and Dominicans were to be placed with their champions. 

Here had been much expense of money and labour, and high dignities 
were concerned. There could be no reasonable doubt that something 
great was about to happen ; and it would certainly be a great thing if 
the two monks were simjily burned, for in that case too God would have 
spoken, and said very plainly that Fra Girolamo was not his prophet. 

And there was not much longer to wait, for it was now near mid-day. 
Half the monks were already at their post, and that half of the Loggia 
that lies towards the Palace was already filled with grey mantles ; but the 
other half, divided off by boards, was still empty of everything except a 
small altar. The Franciscans had entered and taken their places in 
silence. But now, at the other side of the Piazza was heard loud chanting 
from two hundred voices, and there was general satisfaction, if not in the 
chanting, at least in the evidence that the Dominicans were come. That 
loud chanting repetition of the prayer, ^‘Let God arise, and let his 
enemies be scattered,” was unpleasantly suggestive to some impartial ears 
of a desire to vaunt confidence and excite dismay ; and so was the fiame- 
coloured velvet cope in which Fra Domenico was arrayed as he headed 
the procession, cross in hand, his simple mind really exalted with faith, 
and with the genuine intention to enter the fiames for the glozy of God 
and Fra Girolamo. Behind him came Savonarola in the white vestment 
of a priest, carrying in his hands a vessel containing the consecrated Host. 
He too was chanting loudly, he too looked firm and confident, and aa 
all eyes were turned eagerly on him either in anxiety, curiosity or malig- 
nity, from the moment when he entered the Piazza till he mounted the ' 
steps of the Loggia and deposited the Sacrament on the altar, there was 
an intensifying Hash and eneigy in his oountenanoe responding to that 
scrutiny. 

We are so made, almost all of us, that the false seeming which we have 
thought of with painful shrinking when beforehand in our solitude it haa 
uiged itself on ns as a necessity, will possess our muscles and move our 
lips as if nothing but that were easy when onoe we have come under 
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Ae ittinmliiB of expectant eyes and man. AaA the atangth of that 
■tifiniliu to SaTonarola can hardly be measured by the experience ci 
ordinary lives. Perhaps no man has ever had a mighty infiuenoe over 
his fellows without having the innate seed to dominate, and this need 
ssaally becomes the more imperious in proportion as the complications of 
life make self inseparable from a purpose which is not selfish. In this 
way it came to pass that on the day of the Trial by Fire, the doubleness 
which is the pressing temptation in every public career, whether of priest, 
orator, or statesman, was more strongly defined in Savonarola’s conscious- 
ness as the acting of a part, than at any other period in his life. He was 
struggling not against impending martyidom, but against impending ruin. 

Therefore he looked and acted as if he were thoroughly confident, 
when all the while foreboding was pressing with leaden weight on his 
heart, not only because of the probable issues of this trial,, but becttuse of 
another event already past — an event which was spreading a sunny satis^ 
faction through the mind of a man who was looking down at tlie passion- 
worn prophet from a window of the Old Palace. It was a common taming- 
point towards which those widely sundered lives had been converging, that 
two evenings ago the news had come that the Florentine courier of\he 
Ten had been arrested and robbed of all his despatches, so that Savonarola's 
letter was already in the liands of the Duke of Milan, and would soon be 
in the hands of the Pope, not only heightening rage but giving a new 
justification to extreme measures. There was no malignity in Tito 
Melcma^s satisfaction : it was the mild self-gratulation of a man who has 
won a game that has employed hypothetic skill, not a game that has 
stirred the muscles and heated the blood. Of course that bundle of desires 
and contrivances called human nature, when moulded into the form of a 
plain-featured Frate Predicatore, more or less of an impostor, oeuld not be 
a pathetic object to a brilliant-minded scholar who undorstood everything. 
Tet this tonsured Girolamo with tlie high nose and large under lip was an 
immensely clever Frate, mixing with his absurd superstitions or fabrica- 
tions very remarkable notions about government : no babbler, but a man 
who could keep his secrets. Tito had no more spite against him than 
against Saint Dominic. On the contrary, Fra Girolamo's caasteiice had 
been higlily convenient to Tito Melema, furnishing him with that round 
of the ladder from which he was about to leap on to a new and smooth 
footing very much to his heartWbontent. And everything «iow was in 
forward preparation for that leap : let one more sun rise and set, and Tito 
hoped to quit Florence. He had been so industrious that he felt at full 
leisure to amuse himself with to-day's comedy, which the thick-headed 
Dolfo Spini could never have brought about but for him. ' 

y^ did the loud chanting cease, but rather ‘swelled to a deafening 
Toar,^eing taken up in all parts of the Piaeza by the Piagnoni, who 
carried their little red crosses as a badge and, most of them, chanted the 
prayer for the confusion of God's enemies with the expectation of an 
answer to be given through the medium of a more signal personage than 
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Fra Domenieo. Thia good Frate in hia flame-ooknired cope was now 
kneeing before the little altar on which the Sacrament waa deposited, 
awaiting hie nuttmons. 

On the Francifican side of the Loggia there was no chanting and no 
dame-colour: only silence and greyneas. , But there was this oounter- 
balancing difference, that the Franciscans had two champions : a certain 
Fra Giuliuno was to pair with Fta Domenico, while the original champion, 
Fra Francesco, confined his challenge to Sayonarola. 

Surely,’* thought the men perched uneasily on rods and pillars, all 
must be ready now. This chanting might stop, and we should see better 
when the Frati are moving towards the platform.” 

But the Frati were not to be seen moving yet. Pale Franciscan faces 
were looking uneasily over the boarding at that fiame-ooloured cope. It 
had an evil look and might be enchanted, so that a false miracle would be 
wrought by jnagio. Your monk may come whole out of the fire, and yet 
it may be the work of the devil. 

And now there was passing to and fro between the Loggia and the 
marble terrace of the Palazzo, and the roar of chanting became a little 
quieter, for every one at a distance was beginning to watch more eagerly. 
But it soon appeared that the new movement was not a beginning, but an 
obstacle to beginning. The dignified Florentines appointed to preside 
over this affair as moderators on each side, went in and out of the Palace, 
and there was much debate with the Franciscans. But at last it was dear 
tliat Fra Domenico, conspicuous in his fiame-oolour, was being fetched 
towards the Palace. Probably the fire had already been kindled— it was 
difficult to see at a distance — and the miracle was going to begin. 

Not at all. The flame-coloured cope disappeared within the Palace ; 
then another Dominican was fetched away; and for a long while every 
thing went on as before — the tiresome chanting, which was not miraculous, 
and Fra Girolamo in his white vestment standing just in the same plaoe. 
But at lost something happened : Fra Domenico was seen coming out of 
the Palace again, and returning to his brethren. He had changed all his 
clothes with a brother monk, but he was guarded on each flank by a 
Franciscan, lest coming into the vicinity of Savonarola he dioold be 
enchanted again. 

*‘Ah, then,” thought the distant qiectators, a little kss conscious of 
cramped limbs and hunger, *‘Fra Domenico is not going to enter the five. 
It is Fra Girolamo who offers himself after all. We shall see him move 
presently, and if he oomes cut of the flames we shall have a fine view 
of himl ” 

But Fra Girolamo did not move,' except with the ordinary actiea 
accompanying iqpeeoh. The speech was bold and firm, perhaps aoniewliait 
ironicdly remonstrant, like that of Elijah to Uie priests of Buai, deaiead* 
ing the cemtka of these trivial delays. But spe^ is the most initating 
kind of argument for those who are out of hearing, cmnped in the limba, 
and empty in the stomach. And what need was ihm for qieeok? If 
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the miracle did not begin, it could be no one's fault but Fra Girolamo’s, 
who might put an end to all difficulties by offiering himself now the fire 
was ready, as he had been forward enough to do when there was no fuel 
in sight. 

More movement to and fro, more discussion ; and the afternoon seemed 
to be slipping away all the faster because the clouds had gathered, and 
changed the light on everything, and sent a chill through the spectators, 
hungry in mind and body. 

Now it was the crucifix which Fra Domenico wanted to carry into the 
fire and must not be allowed to profane in that manner. After some little 
resistance Savonarola gave way to this objection, and thus had the ad- 
vantage of making one more concession ; but he immediately placed in 
Fra Domenico’s hands the vessel containing the consecrated Host. The 
idea that the presence of the sacred mystery might in the worst extremity 
avert the ordinary effects of fire hovered in his mind as a possibility; but 
the issue on whicli he counted was of a more positive kind. In taking up 
•the Host he said quietly, as if he w'ere only doing what had been presup- 
posed fi om the hist, 

“ Since they are not willing that you should enter with the erdhifix, 
my brother, enter simply with the Sacrament.” 

Kew horror in the Franciscans; new firmness in Savonarola. 
was impious presumption to carry the Sacrament into the hre : if it wore 
burned the scandal would be great m the minds of the weak and ignorant.” 
^^Not at all : even if it ivere burned, the Accidents only would be consumed, 
the Substance would remain.” Here was a question that might be 
argued till set of sun niid remain as clastic as ever ; and no one could 
propose settling it by proceeding to the trial, since it was essentially a 
preliminary question. It was only necessary that both sides should remain 
firm — that the Franciscans should persist in not permitting the Host to 
be carried into the fire, and that Fra Domenico should persist in refiiaing 
to enter without it. 

Meanwhile the clouds were getting darker, the air chiller. Even the 
chanting was missed now it had given way to inaudible argument ; and 
the confused sounds of talk from all points of the Piazsa, showing that 
expectation was everywhere relaxing, contributed to the irritating presen- 
timent tliat nothing decisive would be done. Here and there a dropping 
shout was heard ; then, more fi^iient shouts in a rising scale of soom. 

Light the fire and drive them in I ” Let us have a smell of roast— 
we want our dinner ! ” Ckime, Prophet, let us know whether eoything 
is to happen before the twenty-four hours are over I ” “ Yes, yes, what’s 
your last vision ? ” Oh, he’s got a dossn in his insids; lih^'re the small 
ch^ge Ar a miracle!” Oik, Frate, where are you? Never mind 
wSing the fuel I " ' 

Still the same movement to and fro between the Loggia and the 
Palace ; still the same debate, slow and unintelligible to the multitude as 
the colloquies of insects tliat touch anteiuuD to no other apparent efieot 
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than that of going and coming. But an interpretation was not long ^ 
wanting to unheard debates in which Fra Girolamo was constantly a 
speaker : it was he who was hihdering the trial ; ererybody was appeiding 
to him now, and he was hanging back. 

Soon the shouts ceased to be distinguishable, and were lost in ah 
uproar not simply of voices, but of clashing metal and trampling feet. 
The suggestions of the irritated people had stimulated old impulses in 
Dolio Spini and his band of Gompagnacci; it seemed an opportunity 
not to be lost for putting an end to Florentine difficulties by getting 
possession of the arch«bypoorite*8 person ; and there was a vigorous 
rush of the armed men towards the Loggia, thrusting the people aside, 
or driving them on to the file of soldiery stationed in front of the 
palace. At this movement, everything was suspended both with monks 
and embarrassed magistrates except palpitating watch to see what 
would come of the struggle. 

But the Loggia was well guarded by the band under the brave 
Salviati ; the soldiers of the Signoria assisted in the repulse ; and the 
trampling and ruhhing were oil backward again towards the Tetto de’ 
Pisani, iilien tlie blackness of the lieavens seemed to intensify in this 
moment ol utter confusion, and the rain, which had already been felt in 
scattered drops, began to fall with rapidly growing violence, wetting the 
fuel, and running in streams off the platform, wetting the weary, hungry 
people to the skin, and driving every man*s disgust and rage inwards to 
ferment there in the damp darkness. 

Everybody knew now that the trial by fire was not to happen. The 
Signoria was doubtless glad of the rain, as an obvious reason, better than 
any pretext, for declaring that both parties might go home. It was the 
issue which Savonarola had expected and desired ; yet it would be on ill 
description of what he felt to say that he was glad. As that rain fell, and 
plashed on the edge of the Loggia, and sent spray over the altar and all 
garments and faces, the Frate knew that the demand for him or his to 
enter the fire was at an end. But he knew too, with a certainty as 
irresistible as the damp chill that had taken possession of his frame, that 
the design of his enemies was fulfilled, and that his honour was not saved. 
He knew that he should have to make his way to San Marco again 
through the enraged crowd, and that the hearts of many friends who 
would once have defended him with their lives would now be turned 
against him. 

When the rain had ceased he asked for a guard from the Signoria, and 
it was given him. Had he said that he was willing to die fbr the work 
of hia life ? Yes, and he had not spoken falsely. But to die in dishonour 
—held up to scorn as a hypocrite and a false prophet 7 ^‘0 God ! ikat is 
not martyrdom ! It is the blotting out of a life that has been a pioMfe 
against wrong. Let me die because of the worth that is inme, not heeause 
of my weakness.*’ 

The rain had ceased, and the light ikom the breaking ohMidlB fell eft 
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' Shmnarok as he kft the Loggia in the midst of hk guard, walking, as he 
had eome, with the Sacrament in his hand. But there seemed no glorj 
in the light that fell on him now, no smile of heaven : it was only that 
light which diincs on, patiently and impartially, justifying or condemning 
by simply showing all things in the slow history of their ripening. He 
Ikeard no blessing, no tones of pity, but only taunts and threats. He 

S lew this was but a foretaste of coming bitterness; yet his courage 
ounted under all moral attack, and he showed no sign of dismay. 

Well parried, Frate ! said Tito, as Savonarola descended the steps 
of the Loggia. But 1 fear your career at Florence is ended. What say 
you, my Niccol6 ? ” 

“ It is a pity his fahelioods were not all of a wise sort,” said Macchia- 
velli, with a melancholy shrug. ** With the times so much on his side 
as they are about church afiairs, he might have done something great.’* 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

A Masque of the Furies. 

The next day was Palm Sunday, or Olive Sunday, as it was chiefly called 
in the olive^growing Yaldarno ; and tlie morning sun shone with a more 
delicious cleamess for the yesterday’s rain. Once more Savonarola 
mounted the pulpit in San Marco, and saw a dock around him whose faith 
in him was still unshaken ; and this morning in calm and sad sincerity he 
declared himself ready to die : in the front of all visions he saw his own 
doom. Once more he uttered the benediction, and saw the faces of men 
and women lifted towards him in venerating love. Then he descended 
the steps of the pulpit and turned away from that sight for ever. 

For before the sun bad set Florence was in an uproar. The passions 
which had been roused the day before had been smouldering through 
that quiet morning, and had now burst out again with a fury not unas- 
sisted by design, and not without official connivance. The uproar had 
begun at the Duomo in an attempt of some Compagnacci to hinder the 
evening sermon, which the Piagnoni had assembled to hear. But no 
sooner had men’s blood mounted and the disturbances had become an 
afiray than the cry arose, “ To San Sarco 1 the fire to San Moico ! 

And long before the daylight had died, both the church and convent 
were being besieged by an enraged and continually increasing multitude 
Not without resistance ; for the monks, long conscious of growing hostility 
without, had i|pns within their walls, and some of them fought as vigorously 
in theif||ong white tunics as if they had been Knights Templars. Even 
the command lofBavonarola could not prevail against the impulse to self- 
defenee in arms that were still muscular under the Dominican serge. 
There were laymen too who had not chosen to depart, and some of them 
bought fiercely : there was firing from the high altsx close by the great 
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emdfiz, there itm powing of atones and hot embers from the oomnt 
roof, there mm olow fighting with swords in the dnisten. Notwith- 
standing the force of the assailants, the attack lasted till deep night. 

The demonstnitlons of the Government had all been against the 
convent ; early ki the attack goards had been sent, not to c^sperse the 
assailants, but to command all within the convent to lay down their arms, 
all laymen to depart from it, and Savonarola himself to quit the Florentine 
territory within twelve hours. Had Savonarola quitted the convent then, he 
could hardly have escaped being tom to pieces; he was willing to go, but 
his friends hindered him. It was folt to be a great risk even for some 
laymen of high name to depart by the garden wall, but among those who 
had chosen to do so was Francesco Yalori, who hoped to raise rescue 
from without. 

And now vrhen it was deep night— when the struggle could hardly 
have lasted much longer, and the Ckjmpagnacci might soon have carried 
their swords into the library, where Savonarola was praying with the 
Brethren w'ho Lad either not taken up arms or had laid them down at 
his command— there came a second body of guards, commissioned by the 
Signoria to demand the persons of Fra Girolamo and his two coadjutors, 
Fra Domonico and Fra Salvestro. 

Loud was the roar of triumphant hate when the light of lanterns 
sliowed the Frate issuing from the door of the convent with a guard Who 
promised him no other safety than that of the prison. The struggle now 
was, who should get first in the stream that rushed up the narrow street 
to see the Prophet carried buck in ignominy to the Piazza where he bad 
braved it yesterday — who should be in the beat place for reaching his 
ear with insult, nay, if possible, for smiting him and kicking him. This was 
not difficult for some of the armed Gompagnacci who were not prevented 
from mixing themselves with the guards. 

When Savonarola felt himself dragged and pushed along in the midst 
of that hooting multitude ; when ianteraawere lifted to sbo^v him deriding 
faces ; when he folt himself ^Mit upon, smitten and kicked with grossest 
words of insult, it seconed to him that the worst bittern eps of life was past. 
If men judged him guilty, and were bent on having his blood, it was only 
death that aaniited him. But the worst drop of bitterness can never be 
wrung on to our iips frean without : the lowest depth of reagnation is 
not to be found in martyrdom; it is only to be found when We have 
covered our heads in silence and felt, ** I am not worthy to be a martyr : 
the truth shall prosper, but not by me.'’ 

^ B«l that hM impaffoct triumph of insulting the Frate, who had ooea 
. disappeared ireder the doorway of the Old Palace, was only like the trete 
of blood to the tigdr. Were there not the houses of the hypocuito'a 
friends to be sacked*? Already one half of the armed multiUide, too naah 
in the rear to share greatly in the siege of the convent, had been ompkjfud 
in the more profitable work of attacking rich houses, not with phmless 
desire for plunder, but with thse disq dn iinetiii g selection of snoh «i 
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jb^longed to chief Piagnoni, which showed that the riot was under 
guidance, and that the rabble with clubs and staves was well officered by 
sword-girt Compagnacci. Was there not — ^next criminal after the Fxate 
,-*-the ambitious Francesco Yalori, suspected of wanting with the Frate’s 
help to malio himself a Doge or Gonfaloniere for life 7 And the grey- 
hoired m&h who, eight months ago, had lifted his arm and his voice in 
such ferocious demand for justice on five of his fellow-citizens, only 
escaped from San Marco to experience what others called justice — to see 
his house surrounded by an angry, greedy multitude, to see his wife shot 
dead with an arrow, and to be himself murdered, as he was on his way 
to answer a summons to the Palazzo, by the swoius of men named Ridolfi 
and Tornabuoni. 

In this way that Masque of the Furies, called Plot, was played on in 
Florence through the hours of night and early morning. 

But the chief director was not visible ; he had his reasons for issuing 
his orders from a private retreat, being of rather too high a name to let 
his red feather be seen waving amongst all the work that was to be done 
before the dawn. The retreat was the same house and the same room in 
a quiet street between Santa Croce and San Marco, where we have\een 
Tito paying a secret visit to Dolfo Spini. Here the captain of the Com- 
pagnacci sat through this memorable night, receiving visitors who came 
and went, and went and came, some of them in the guise of armed Com- 
pagnaepi, others dressed obscurely and without visible arms. There was 
abundant wine on the table, with drinking cups for chance comers ; and 
though Spini was on his guard against excessive drinking, he took enough 
from time to time to heighten the excitement produced by the news that 
was being brought to him continually. 

Among the obscurely dressed visitors Ser Ceccone was one of the most 
frequent, and as the hours advanced towards the morning twilight he had 
remained as Spini*s constant companion, together with Francesco Cei, 
who was then in rather careless hiding in Florence, expecting to have his 
banishment revoked when the Frate's iall had been accompli^ed. 

The tapers had burnt themselves into low shapeless masses, and holM 
in the shutters were just marked by* a sombre outward light, when Spini, 
who had started from his seat and walked up and down with an angry 
flush on his face at some talk that had been going forward with those two 
unmilitaiy companions, burst oftt^ 

** The devil spit him 1 he shall pay for it, though. Ha, ha ! tlie claws 
shall be down on him when he little ^inks of them. So ho was to be the 
great man after all 1 He’s been pretending to dhuck everything towards 
my cap, ips if I were a blind beggarman, and all the while he's been 
wiping and filling his own scarsella. I should like to hang skins about 
him and set my hounds on him 1 And he's got that fine ruby of oune, 1 
was fool enough to give him yesterday. Malediction 1 And he was laugh- 
ing at mo in his sleeve two years ago, and spoiling the best plan that 
over was laid. I was a fool for trusting myself with a rascal who had 
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long-twiflted contrivances that nobody conld see to the end of but 
himself.” 

A Greek, too, who dropped into Florence with gems packed about 
him,” said Francesco Cei, who had a slight smile of amusement on his face 
at Spini's Ihming. ** You did net choose your confidant very wisely, my 
Dolfo.” 

He’s a cursed deal cleverer than you, Francesco, and handsomer too,** 
said Spini, turning on his associate wi& a general desire to worry anything 
that presented itself. 

humbly conceive,” said Ser Cecconc, ^^that Messer Francesco’s 
poetic genius will outweigh ” 

Yes, yes, rub your hands ! I hate that notaiy’s trick of yours,” 
interrupted 6pini, whose patronage consisted largely in this sort of 
frankness. ** But there comes Taddeo, or somebody : now’s the time 1 
What news, eh ? ” he went on, as two Compagnacci entered with heated 
looks. 

" Bad 1 ” said one. The people had made up their minds they were 
going to have the sacking of Sodcrini’s house, and now they’ve been 
baulked we shall have them turning on us, if wc don’t take care. I 
suspect there are some Mediceans buzzing about among them, and we may 
see them attacking your palace over the bridge before long, unless we can 
find a bait for them another way.” 

I have it,” said Spini, and seizing Taddeo by the belt he drew him 
aside to give him directions, while tlie other went on telling Gei how the 
Signoria had interfered about Soderini's house. 

«£cco!” exclaimed Spini, presently, giving Taddeo a slight purii 
towards the door. ** Go and make quick work.” 


CHAPTER LXVU. 

Waiting by the Riveb. 

About the time when the two Compagnacci wont on their errand, there 
^vas another man who, on the opposite side of the Amo, was also going 
out into the chill grey twilight. Ilis errand, apparently, could have no 
relation to theirs ; he was making his way to the brink of the river at 
a spot which, though within the city walls, was overlooked by no dwell- 
ings, and which only seemed the more shrouded and lonely for tho 
and gninarics which at some lit!Ce distance backward turned 
their riioulders to the river. There was a sloping width of long grass and 
Tushes made all the more dank by broad gutters which here and there 
emptied themselves into the Arno. 

The gutters and the loneliness were the attraction that drew this man 
to come and sit down among the grass, and bend over the waters 
that ran swiftly in the channelled slope at his side. For he had once 
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bid a lax^ pTota of bread brought to him bgr one of those friendly runlets, 
and more than once a raw carrot and apple parings. It was worth while 
lo waiV for each chances in a place where there was no one^to see, and 
oAen in his restless wakefulness he came to watch here before daybreak; 
it might save him for one day the need of that silent begging which 
consisted in sitting on a church step or by the wayside out beyond the 
Porta S aa r fc e diano. 

For Baldassarre hated begging so much that he would hare perhaps 
chosen to die rather than make even that silent appeal, but for one reason 
that made him desiir to live. It was no longer a hope ; it was only that 
possibility which clings to every idea that has taken complete possession 
of the mind : the sort of possibihty that makes a woman watdi on a 
headland for the ship which held something dear, though all her neigh- 
bours are certtiin that the ship was a wreck long years ago. After he 
had come out of the convent ho<tpital, where the monks of San Miniato 
had taken care of him as long; as he was helpless ; after he had watched 
in vain for the wife who was to help him, and had begun to think that 
she was dead of the pestilence that seemed to fill all the space since the 
night he parted from her, he had been unable to conceive any way'^'in 
which sacred vengeance could satisfy itself through his arm. Hia knife 
was gone, and he was too feeble in body to win another by work, too 
feeble in mind, even if he had had the knife, to contrive that it should 
serve its one purpose. He was a shattered, bewildered, lonely old man ; 
yet he desired to live : he waited for something of which he had no 
distinct vision — something dim, formless^that startled him, and made 
strong pulsations within him, like that unknown thing which we look 
for when we start from sleep, though no voice or touch has wakud ua. 
Baldassarre desired to live ; and therefore he crept out in the grey light 
and seated himself in the long grass and watched the waters that had a 
faint promise in them. 

Meanwhile the Compagnacci were busy at their work. The formidable 
bands of armed men, left to do their will, with very little interference 
from an embarrassed if not conniving Signoria, had parted into two 
masses, but both were soon making their way by different roads towards 
the Amo. The smaller mass was making for the Ponte Rubaconte, the 
larger for the Ponte Vecchio ; in both the same words had passed 
from mouth to mouth as a signal, and almost every man of the multitude 
knew that he was going to the Via de* Bardi to sack a house there. If 
he knew no other reason, could he demand a better ? 

The armed Compagnacci knew something more, for a brief word of 
coimandkflies quickly, and the leaders of the two streams of rabble hod 
a pmcct understanding that they would meet before a certain house a 
little towards the eastern end of the Viade^ Bardi, where the master would 
probably be in bed, and be surprised in his morning sleep. 

But the mabter of that house was neither sleeping nor in bed: he had 
not been in bed that night Fur Tito’s anzie^ to quit Florence had been 
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stimulated by the events of the previous day i isvest^tioiiB would follow 
ia which appeals might be made to him delaying his depasture ; and in all 
delay he had an uneaf 7 sense that there waa danger. Falsehood had 
prospered and waxed atreng; but it had nourished the twin life, Fear. 
He no longer wore hit armour, he waa no longer afraid of Baldaasarre; 
but from the corpse of that dead fear a spirit had risen— the undying 
of fror. He felt he should not be safe till he washout ef thia fierce, turbid 
Florence ; and now he waa ready to go. Maso was to deUuer up his house 
to the new tenant ; hia horses and mules were afraiting him in San Gallo ; 
Tessa and the children had been lodged for the night in the Borgo outsids 
the gate, and would be dressed in readiness to mount the mules and join 
him. He descended the stone steps into the oourt-jard, he passed through 
the great doorway, not the same Tito, but as brilliant, as on the day when 
he had first entered that house and made the mistake of falling in love with 
Romola. The mistake waa remedied now, the old lifr waa cast off, and 
waa soon to be for behind hhn. 

He turned with rapid steps towards the Piazza dei Mozri, intending to 
pass over the Ponte Hubaconte; but as he went along certain sounds came 
upon his cars that made liim turn round and walk yet more quickly in the 
opposite direction. Was the mob coming int6 Oltiazno? It was a 
vexation, for he would have preferred the more private road. He must 
BOW go by the Ponte Vecchio ; and unpleasant sensations made him draw 
his mantle close round him, and walk at his utmost speed. There was no 
one to see him in that grey twilight. But before be reached the end of the 
Via de* Bardi like sounds fell on his ear again, and this time they were 
much louder and nearer. Could he have been deceived before ? The mob 
must bo coming over the Ponte Vecdiio. Again he turned, from an 
impulse of fear that was stronger than reflection ; but it was only to be 
assured that the mob was actually entering the street from the opposite 
end. He chose not to go back to his house: offer all, they would not 
attack Aim. Still, he had some valuable! about him ; and all things except 
reason and order are possible with a mob. But necessity does the work of 
courage. He went on towards the Ponte Vecchio, the rush and the 
trampling and the confused voices getting so loud before him that he had 
ceased to hear them behind. 

For he bad reached the end of the street, and the crowd pouring from 
the bridge met him at the turning and hemmed in his way. He had not 
time to wonder at a sudden shout before he felt himself surrounded, not, 
in the first instance, by an unarmed rabble, but by armed Compagnaoci ; 
the next sensatioii was that his cap fell and that he waa thrust 
violently forward amongst the rabble, along the narrow passage of the 
bridge. Then he distiaguidied the shouts, ‘^Piagnonel MedioeanI 
Piagnene I Throw him over the bridge I 

His mantle was being torn off him with strong pulla that would have 
throttled him if the fibula had not given way. Then his scarsrila waa 
snatched at ; but all the while he was being hustled and dragged ; and the 
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natch &iled— his seaxaella itill hung at his side. Shouting, yelling, half- 
motiveless ezeoration rang stunningly in his ears, spreading even amongst 
those who had not yet seen him, and only knew there was a man to be 
raviled. Tito's horrible dread was that he should be strudc down or 
trampled on before he reached the open arches that surmount the centre 
of the bridge. Tiiere was one hope for him-— that they might throw him 
over before they had wounded him or beaten the strength out of him ; and 
kh whole soul was absorbed in that one hope and its obverse terror. 

Yes — they were at the arches. In tliat moment Tito, with bloodless 
&ee and eyes dilated, had one of the self-preserving inspirations that 
oomc in extremity. With a sudden desperate effort he mastered the 
clasp of his belt, and dung belt and scarsella forward towards a yard of 
clear space against the parapet, crying in a ringing voice,— 

** There are diamonds I there is gold 1 ” 

In the instant the hold on him was relaxed, and there was a rush 
towards the scarsella. lie tlirew himself on the parapet with a desperate 
leap, and the next moment plunged — ^plunged with a great plash into the 
dark river ftr below. 

It was his chance of salvation ; and it was a good chance. HisYfe 
had been saved once before by his fine swimming, and os he rose to the 
surface again after his long dive he had a sense of deliverance. He 
struck out with all the eneigy of his strong prime, and the current helped 
him. If he could only swim beyond the Ponte alia Carrara he might 
land in a remote part of the city, and even yet reach San Gallo. Life 
was still before him. And the idiot mob, shouting and bellowing on the 
bridge there, would think he was drowned. 

They did think so. Peering over the parapet along the dark stream, 
they could not see afar off the moving blackness of the floating liair, and 
the velvet tunic-sleeves. 

It was only from the other way that a pale olive face could be seen 
looking white above the dark water : a face not easy even for the 
indifferent to forget, with its square furehead, the long low arch of the 
eyebrows, and the long lustrous agate-like eyes. Onward the face went 
on the dark current, with inflated quivering nostrils, with the blue veins 
distended on the temples. One bridge was passed— die bridge of Santa 
Trinitu. Should be risk landing now rather than trust his strength ? 
No. He heard, or fancied li^heard, yells and cries pursuing him. 
Terror pressed him most from the side of his fellow-men : he was less 
afraid of indefinite chances, and he swam on, panting and straining. Ho 
was not so fresh as he would have been if he had passed the night in 
sleep. ^ 

S t the next bridge — the last bridge — ^was passed, lie was con- 
of it ; but in that tumult of his blood, he could only feel voguely 
that he was safe and might land. But where? The current was having 
its way with him : he hardly knew where he was : exhaustion was 
bringing on the dreamy state ^t precedes unconsciousneaB. 
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Bui now tliere wbro eyes that disoerned him — ^ftged eyeit, strong for 
the distance. Boldossarre, looking np blankly from the search in the 
runlet that brought him nothing; had seen a white object coining along 
the broader stream. Could that be any fortunate chance for him f He 
looked and looked till the object gathered form : then he leaned forward 
with a start as he sat among the rank green stemsi and his eyes seemed to 
be filled with a new light. Yet ho only watched — motio^ess. Some- 
thing was being brought to him. 

The next instant a man's body was cast violently on the grass two 
yards from him, and he started forward like a panther, clutching the 
velvet tunic as he fell forward ou tlie body and flashed a look in the 
man's face. 

Dead — ^was he dead ? The eyes were rigid. But no, it could not be 
—justice had brought him. Men looked dead sometimes, and yet the 
life came back into them. Baldasaarre did not feel feeble in that moment. 
Ho knew just what he could do. He got his large fingers within the 
neck of the tunic and held them there, kneeling on one knee beside the 
body and watching the face. There was a fierce hope in his heart, but 
it was mixed with trembling. In his ryes there was only fierceness : all 
the alow-btiriiing remnant of life within him seemed to have leaped into 
flame. 

Bigid — ^rigid still. Those eyes with the half-fallen lids were locked 
against vengeance. Could it be that he was dead ? There was nothing 
to measure the time : it seemed long enough for hope to freeze into 
despair. 

Surely at last the eyelids were quivering : the eyes were no longer 
rigid. There was a vibrating light in them — they opened wide. 

Ah, yes ! You see me — ^you know me 1 

Tito knew him ; but ho did not know whether it was life or death that 
had brought him into the presence of his injured father. It might be 
death — ^and death might mean this chill gloom with the face of tho 
hideous past hanging over him for ever. 

But now Baldassarre's only dread was, lost the young limbs should 
escape him. He pressed his knuckles against the round throat and 
knelt upon tho chest with all the force of his aged frame. Let death 
come now ! 

Again he kept his watch on the face. And when the eyes were 
rigid again, he dared not trust them. He would never loose his hold till 
some one came and found them. Justice would send some witness, and 
then, he, Baldassarre, would declare that he had killed this traitor, to 
whom he had once been a father. They would perhaps believe him noW| 
and then he would be content with the struggle of justice on earth— then 
he would desire to die with his hold on this body, and follow the traitor 
to hell that he might clutch him there. 

And so he knelt, and so he pressed his knuckles against the round 
throat, without trusting to tho seeming death, till the light got strong, and 
VOL. VIII.— no. 43. 8 
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he could kneel no longer. Then he sat on the body, still clutching the 
neck of the tunic. But the hours went on, and no witness came. No 
eyes desciied afar off the two human bodies among the tall grass by the 
riYer-Bide Florence was busy with greater affairs, and the preparation 
of a dcepei tiagedy 

Not long altei those two bodies were lying in the grass, Savonarola was 
being tortured and crying out in his agony, “ I will confess I ** 

It was not until tlie sun ns westward that a waggon drawn by a mild 
grey ox came to the edge of the gra^^ margin, and as the man who led 
It was leaning to gather up the round stones that lay heaped in leadiness 
to be earned away, he detected some staitling object in the grass Ihc 
aged man had faUeu forwaid, and his deid clutch was on the garment of 
the other It was not possible to sepaiate them: nay, it was better to 
put tliem into the waggon and carry them as they were into the gi eat 
Piazra, that notice might be given to the Light 

As the waggon entered the fiequentcd streets there was a gi owing 
crowd escoiting it with its strange burden No one knew the bodies 
for a long while, for the aged £ice had fallen forwaid, half hiding the 
younger But before they had been moi ed out of sight, they liad been 
recognized 

“ I know that old man,” Piero di Cosimo had tc stifit J “ I painted his 
likeness once He is the prisoner who clutched Melcnia on the steps of 
the Duomo ” 

“ He IS peihaps the same old man who appealed at supper in my 
gardens,” s lid B^rn irdo Kucellu, one of the Eight ** I had forgotttn 
him— I tliouglit he Lad died in prison But there is no knowing the 
truth no's\ ” 

Who F.hall put his finger on the work of jiT^tice, and say, “It is 
there 7 ” Justice is like the kingdom of God — ^it is not without us as a 
fact, it is within us as a great jeaining. 
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Most persons are nocu"tomed to think of starvation merely iA i*s 
acute form^ With the accompiniments of a death piectded by horrible 
sufftring; and they can scaiccly icalize to themselves the less con»»picnous 
but not less fatal influence which in its partial form it everts ns an abettor 
of disease Let us try and realize uhat this influence is, under tuo or 
throf different sets of circumstances And fir^t with legnrd to its mis- 
cljieious action upon the infint population. We are well accustrmed to 
speak of the peiiod of infincy as a penlous one, and the public is 
loltrioly fnmili ir uith the fact that an enoinious pre portion of the whole 
moitahty or cuts in sul jeets under the age of five years, but people seldom 
reason out to iht mst lv( s the c auvo < f tins cvtraordin \r} and disproportionate 
fit luty of disiase in the > ny young it docs not berm to occur to them 
that the vri) diacases ^liich drcimato the infmt population are pist those 
vljich nh\ i\s fall with mo'^t cius] mg force on the ill fed But ask the 
pliy«’iciaii of any children’s hobpit il what are the malidiis which make 
most h n oc with tluir httli p itir iits, and they will tell you, first of all, the 
cpidi line fci CIS, the infi uiinntoi) diseases which aie common at ccitain 
seasons of the yeir, intestinal coinpl iints, and jKXt to the**e, consumption, 
rickets, bcmfula, diseases of the nerious s}stem of a low t^pe If you 
ha'ieaii'y doubt that staii itionph>}s a large part in the pioduction of 
such diseases as these, go to the homes of these children, and look at the 
Diultipliid appliances of it which meet the oje on e^cry side. Ihe poor, 
pallid, iJl-ftd mothers can h irdly give a very iich supply of food to their 
infintd dming the time of their dependence on them, and then, when 
the tune conus loi aitifieiil feeding, all the i)OA\ei8 of ignorance come 
into play ns auMliuus and fosterers of distase The proper feeding of a 
new-wcaned infant is a mo«'t difl:jcult pioblcm, and it is usually solved by 
those poor mothers by an abrupt tiansition to the administi alien of food 
only suited to the nouiislimcn» of adults, and a small part only of which, 
with infinite dlstlo^s to the infmt, can get asbimil ited And did the 
mothers e\ er so w ell undci stand the principles of infant dietetics, there are 
terribh hindrances in the way of then carrying them out, in many cases 
arising fiom the natuie of their avocations Tlie young growing animal 
requires above things that its food i^ould be administei ed at short 
intervals, but the occupations of many poor women detain them from 
their homes fur houis together; and in the meanwhile the infants are 
often intrubted to some ignorant nurse, or elder child. 

A little examination of the Registrar-General’s kibles will show tta the 
unmistakable traces of these evil influences. One of the first things we 
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notice is tbat, if we take any year at random, and calculate the propcrtion 
between the mortality at all ages, and Umt during tlic first year of life, we 
soon perceive that there is a great and constant difference between diiTerent 
diatricta of the countxy in this respect. If we take the three districts — 
Lancashire, London, and the Eastern rcgistral division — we get the follow- 
ing results ; — In the year 1858 we find that in London the mortality at 
ages under one year was 22*2 per cent, of the total number of deaths ; in 
the Eastern district, 22*6 ; whilst in Lancashire it was as high as 25 per 
cent. In the year 1855 the mortality of infants under one year old was — 
in London, 21 per cent, of the deaths at all ages; in the Eastern district, 
22*4 per cent. ; in Lancashire, 25 per cent. : while the mortality under 
the age of one year in the whole of England was, in the year 1858, only 
23 '5 per cent., and in 1855 only 22*9 per cent, of the deaths at all ages. 
If we examine the ratio which tho deaths occurring between the ages of 
one and two years bear to the whole mortality during these two years, we 
Aall find equally constant dififcrcnces in the different districts. Thus, 
in 1855, the deaths at this ag< rere — in London, 9*09 per cent, of tlie 
whole mortality; in Lancashire, 10*22 per cent.; in the Eastern divi- 
sion, only 5*49 per cent ; while the avarage for all Enghand wa9ii,7‘G5 
per cent, of the general mortality. In 1858, the deaths between the ages 
of one and two years were — in London, 10*48 per cent.; in Lancashire, 
10*96 per cent.; and in the Eastern division, only 5*68 per cent, of 
ihe general mortality ; the average proportion for all England being 8*33 
per cent. 

The above figures, which are fully supported by more extended 
observations, which wc have not space to detail here, biing strongly into 
relief the following facts : — 1, The mortality during the first year of life 
is very considerably higher, in proportion to the total number of deaths, 
in Lancashire than either in London or the more sparsely populated Eastern 
district; between the two latter there is a small difference tn/( 7 i;ot/r q/* 
London ; both of them are decidedly below the average for all England 
in this respect, and Lancashire is much above it. 2. The mortality 
during the second year of life is also higher in proportion to the deaths 
at all ages in Lancashire than either in Loudon or the Eastern district : 
but in this case London nearly comes up to Lancashire, both being very 
greatly above the average for all England, while the Eastern district is 
almost as much below. 

Now, seeing that there is such an immunity from danger to life during 
the first year in London, as compared with Lancashire, while in the 
second year this difference is almost done away with, and London becomes 
also extraordinarily fatal, we are driven to look for a special cause for 
th<i^ ^uliarities. This caiise is evidently constant, and not epidemic : 
and among constant causes there are none which are rcconoileable with 
the facts already mentioned, except peculiarity of nutrition. Upon tliis 
hypothesis much that is difficult to understand might be readily explained. 
Both Lancasliire and London are crowded districts, with a large poor popu* 
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lation ; any cause, then, of mortality ezistbg generally among the poor 
ivill make itsolf quickly felt in the general tables for tiiese districts. In 
Lancashire the occupations of poor women have a great tendency to make 
them neglect the feeding of their infants, even from the first, and at every 
subsequent stage. In London, on the contrary, during the first year, the 
infants, for the most part, receive the food which Nature has provided for 
them with tolerable regulaiity; but during the second year all sorts of 
mischief arise from the operation of two causes~(a) the improper con-* 
tinuance, by many poor women, of nursing, and (6) the employment of 
unsuitable artificial food, through sheer ignorance or prejudice. 

Of course, if defective nutrition be the cause of so much of the fiital 
sickness that occurs among young children, tlie poor class will afibrd the 
must numerous cases ; but it must not be supposed that there are none 
in the ranks of the wealthier. Ignorance and prejudice are not entirely 
confined to the indigent ; and a large number of better-class children 
yearly fall victims to the extraordinary perversity and stupidity of nurses 
and mothers in their ideas of what forms a proper artificial food for 
n young infant. The commonest of common sense would seem to dictate 
that no very violent change should be made from the elements of food 
which were provided in the first place by nature ; but this idea receives 
but small attention; and then, when the little unfortunates have fits 
it is put down to ** the teeth ; ** or if their limbs become crooked, it is 
all laid to the blame of some servant who allowed them to walk too soon. 
That last sentence about crooked limbs reminds us that the disease of 
which it is a symptom — ** rickets — is a valuable illustration of the 
inexorable manner in which nature revenges outrages on her own plain 
indications. M. Guerin, a great authority upon this subject, made experi- 
ments upon animals, by which he proved the possibility of inducing 
artificial rickets at will by merely separating the young too early from 
their mothers, and feeding them with artificial food suited to the adult 
condition. There can be no doubt that in all these cases of improper 
infant feeding, partial starvation is induced, both by the imperfect assimi- 
lation of the food, a ad by the diminution of digestive power which is 
brought about. 

The diseases of children caused by imperfect nutrition have received a 
most interesting and unexpected illustration in the course of the present 
cotton famine. The ill reputation of Lancashire for infant mortality has 
been already referred to. It now remains to be noted that, during the 
recent distress, thia mortality has become most markedly Zess, notwithstand- 
ing the diminished resources of the parents The explanation, on the 
principles already laid dA\vn, is simple: the mothers are now unemployed^ 
and have time to attend to the feeding of their children ; and they are fiir 
more skilful at this task than the incompetent persons to whom it is 
ordinarily confided, by whom the little orcatures are, in plain truAi 
slowly starved in great numbers, or, at least, so weakened aa to be unable 
to resist slight shocks of disease, particularly of epidemio diseases. 
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It is during infancy that the results of partial staivation are most 
fatal, as might be cxptcted But its influence is obvious enough at later 
stages of life. Thus, the growing boy or giil not only becomes stunted 
and ill foimed, but special teuclcuues to di<:>ci3e develop themselves with 
the development of the body, the nervous system being paiticulaily apt to 
suffer. In one instance, the biain w lU-devcIopcd and inttlligtnoe is low, 
in other cases an unnatuial kndtncy to convulsive discasts is set up, in 
consequence of the gcneial Aeblcmss of the nervous ccnties, and the child 
becomes epikptic or hystciical, or gets St Vitus’ dance — diseases which 
may bo pioduced by nnny othei cuiscs, but which, among the poor, cci- 
tainly depend princip illy on deficient oi innutntJO is food Roth in youth 
and in adult life the consequences of such dcfieiinc/ aie Piotean in the 
shapes which they assume, in.nging from the dicidod typhus epidemics, 
which announce the CMstence of e\tieme and wide-spieid destitution, 
through all the shades of bodily disordii consequent on lowcicd nutiition, 
till we come to a point at which it has no inoie distinct and tangible 
lesult thm the production of ihcumitism, accoiding as the depnv ition of 
food 13 gre it( 1 or less, and according as it is gc nf^r il or mercl} rcstiicts 
the choice of focd-matciials \ 

It miy be well at the pic^cnt time, whin we arc all so much into* 
rested by the famine in the cotton distiicts, to refer to the circumstances, 
so far as they can now be iccallrd, cf mother piiiod of scaicity — the 
potato-famine, which w*is fck most seven. ly in 1847-48 In Lancasliire, 
the evil effects of liigh prices of food wcie aj^giavatcd by the fact that 
there was a lack of employment during many months , and the conse-^ 
qutnccs weie terrible typhus fcvei was developed with gicnt seventy, 
and scurvy also appeared. But with the resumption of full work at the 
mills the public health soon improved The couise of events was other- 
wise in the agricultuial countus. Ihe case ol 'VViItshiic* is suflicieutly 
interesting to be woith imiuiiing into. In the whole of this county 
wages have been, and still aie, low, especially in the noithern division, 
so much Jowei than those of the iMincasbire districts that the manner of 
feeding of the people is radically different in the two counties. Aa to 
the absolute quiutity of food used in Wiltshiic by the pooler dass of 
labouicrs, I shall h«ave moie to say here after, at present it is sufficient to 
say that it can hardly have been much higher, in 1847-48, in a large pai t of 
the county, than tliat now obtai^^le by the unemployed of Lancobhue by 
moans of various sources of lelief. The result was a large increase of 
moitality. The ordinal y average for the county being 2 075 per cent, of 
the whole population, it rose m 1847 to 2 219, m 1848, to 2 23G, and 
m 1849 (year of the cholera), to 2 285, these tiiree years stand out in 
bad prc^fininerce over all others Yet the true type of fanime-typhus 
was%f.ver developed, so far as can be discovered. And in connection 
with this fact, it M interesting to note that m the cotton districts at the 
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present time we are told that no considerable outbreak of this dieadful 
pestilence has occurred, except in Preston : a oiroomstance which' must 
be traced, we think, to the methodical way in which the unemployed have 
been fed, os compared with the experience of 1847 in the same county. 
It is unfortunately impossible to procure sufficient data to construct an 
accurate table of the diseases pioduced by the scarcity of 1847-48 in 
Wiltshire and other districts similarly situated ; but we know that among 
the principal results of a continuously meagre diet, such as a large part of 
tiie poor population were subjected to, bowel complaint, scurvy, scrofula, 
consumption, ulcers, rheumatism, and gout must be reckoned, besides a 
decidedly increased susceptibility to contagious fevers and acute inflamma- 
tions. Nor must we forget the significant fact that among the poor of the 
poorer agricultural districts the proportion of lunacy is always uncom- 
monly high. 

Bo far, we may imagine the mind of an alderman to have dwelt with 
considerable complacency on our remarks. Uiider^feeding Las been 
proved to be a most mischiovous pr.u lice, to be avoided by all sensible 
|ieople. In tiuth, bowevci, iLib homily of ours on the evils of starvation 
has been luti educed a mete prologue to some seiious remarks on the 
very opposite error into which as many of us as have the means are very 
apt to run, and for which we have not the cxcube that ** we couldn't help 
it." One heaxB very much in these days of the baneful practice of ex- 
cess in drink ; but it may be well to inform our readers that Dr. Fother- 
gill, a physician of large experience, who had seen the worst of the old 
drinking times of the eighteenth century, expressed his deliberate opinion 
that even in the days when alcoholic debauches were fashionable, more 
harm was done by over-eatmg than by over-drinking. In the present day, 
at any rate, these words are, we believe, undoubtedly true ; although we 
should hardly now-a-daya agree with the notions that formerly prevailed 
as to the manner in which repletion works its evil effects. 

First, as to repletion from mere quantity of food, this being decidedly 
in oxcesi^ of what the healthy body requires, we may remark that what- 
ever may be the truth, which is a matter of dispute, as to its producing a 
continuous and increasing state of plethora, of over-nourishment, with an 
accompanying tendency to congestion and a disposition to inflammatory 
disease, there can be no doubt that one of its most important evil results 
is the ** fatigue," to use an expression of Dr. Brinton's, which it inflicts 
upon the organism. The researches of Bidder and Schmidt have proved 
that the various secl'etions which effect the elaboration of food are poured 
out in enormous quantities, and that so far from being altogether elimi- 
nated from the body, the greater part of them is again taken up into the 
blood. Now the secretion of complex fluids like these is, undoubtedly, a 
process which demands a large expenditure of vital force, and, in ail 
probability, any unnecessary increase of such a process is highly exhaust- 
ing to the system. Moreover, the systematio continuance of a diet which 
calls for such increased exertions rapidly weakens the digestive powers, 
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and the ultimate result will inevitably be that less rather than more than 
the necessary amount of food will be concocted and made fit for the 
nutrition of the body, while the excreting organs will be taxed to the utter- 
most, and their powers seriously weakened for the important purpose of 
removing effete or poisonous matters from the body. It is thus possible 
that the over-fed man may be, in truth, at once starved and poisoned; 
and it may thus happen that the very diseases (e. g. gout) which are 
oflen produced by insufficient diet, may be caused by a wasteful supply 
of food. 

In this country, at least, excess in eating means, for tlie most part, 
excess in consumption of flesh food ; and unfortunately, the very persons 
who indulge most freely in this way are the least fitted for such habits, 
for they are generally individuals whoso muscular system, from com- 
parative disuse, is feebly developed. The alderman who indulges himself 
in half n dozen dishes, consisting of various kinds of flesh, «nd following 
a basin of rich turtle-soup, is not usually a Hercules as to muscle, 
or he might suffer less from his imprudence; for it has been esta- 
blished by physiologists that the animal whose muscular system is well- 
developed can dispose of more fiesh food than a weaker animal. Ond\ 
of the most mischievous consequences of such a manner of feeding is the 
propensity engendered to take large doses of alcohol with the meals ; and 
although some of the more immediate ill consequences of gourmandizing 
are thus obviated, the results arc most unfortunate, for such doses of 
alcohol exercise an undoubtedly poisonous narcotic influence, not only 
upon the nervous system at large, but also, locally, upon the stomach, 
the nervous force of which they materially weaken. And when such 
liquors as port-wine are used in large quantity, the tendency to such 
disorders as gout, already sufficiently strong, is materially increased. 

On the whole it may be said that absolute repletion, or excessive food- 
supply, has most certainly a deteriorating influence upon the tissues, and 
in this way it is possible to account for most of the morbid affections to 
which the over-fed system is liable. The tendency to fatty and earthy 
degeneration of muscles and of blood-vessels, and to wearing out, so to 
speak, of secreting glands, which is produced, is sufficient to explain the 
diseases of the heart, of the liver, the kidneys, and the bioin to which 
systematic over-eaters are liable. 

But besides the * absolute * rcpl^on which is caused by a food-supply 
altogether excessive in quantity, scarcely less harm is dono to the system 
by the exhausting efforts which are entailed upon it by irregular eating. 
The practice, which is so common, of crowding several hearty meals into 
the spa^ <4 a few hours, and then leaving the stomach empty during a 
long peVod, is very hurtful, and among the wealthy classes may almost 
be called the source of dyspepsia. And where the same practice is 
followed by persons whose meals are composed of coarser and less 
digestible food, as by young servant-girls, serious disease of the stomach 
is oflen produced, the evil effects being greatly increased by the haste 
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and carelcsftness with which the food is chewed, or, rather, not chewed. 
But with all persons the question, how much riiould be eaten at any one 
particular meal, must be determined not so much by absolute rules as by 
relative considerations. Much depends on the amount of bodily fatigue 
which may exist at the moment of eating ; for under circumstances of 
great exhaustion a meal which at other times would be moderate, may 
prove altogether excessive ; and a l^asin of soup, under such circum- 
stances, may be more nutritious than a dinner of five courses. Yet such 
is the force of habit, that men ^ho come home exhausted by a day's 
laborious work at chambers or counting-house constantly sit down to 
meals which would tax the energy of the most vigorous stomach. 

Even supposing, however, that the digestive organs are of such potent 
vigour that they can dispose of burdens which arc far beyond the just 
limit, and that in one way or another the enormous mass of food does for 
the most part get absorbed and carried into the blood, it is not to be 
supposed, ns the over-feeder is apt to do, that all difficulties are at an end. 
Nothing can be more conclusive than the proof obtained by BischoiT and 
Voil, that the taking of an unnecessarily large quantity of flesh food fthe 
ordinary form of gourmandizing in England) produces a marked increase 
in tlip rate of the waste of the tissues, even while it preserves or increases 
the total bulk of the body ; and this process, carried beyond very 
restricted limits, is undoubtedly most unwholesome, and must come in 
time to interfere with the proper balance of physiological processes, and, 
in fact, result in what really amounts to starvation. It is thus that 
persons who may never in their lives have felt the necessity of checking 
a large appetite and an overweening love of rich savoury meats, may be 
laying for themselves iho foundation of a real atrophy of organs, the 
integrity of which is essential to any long continuance of life. 

If the reader now, in some alarm at those remarks, proceeds to inquire, 
'^How much, then?" and endeavours to fix us to some exact quantitative 
rules, we must fairly tell him that he will be disappointed. So many con- 
siderations affect the question of the total bulk of daily food necessary, 
that absolute rules are impossible : nevertheless, it is extremely useful to 
examine those rough appi oximative calculations which have been made 
by various observers, both scientific and practical. Foremost in interest 
arc some well-known experiments of Chossat, which diow under what 
cireumsbrncca of feeding life can not be supported : any diet, ho found, 
which permitted any one of the higher vertebrate animals to lose so 
much as two -fifths of its weight invariably proved faUl to its life when 
that point of wasting was reached. The experiments were repeated by 
Scbuchardt with substantially the same results ; and both these observers 
established the fact that improper feeding produced precisely the same 
results (though in a longer time) as absolute starvation. If we pass from 
the consideration of what W'ill cause fatal starvation to the results of a 
diet only slightly, by comparison, deficient, we find an apt illustration of 
the results of such a style of feediog in the circumstances of Wiltshire 

8—6 
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during the potato famine, and of Lancashire at this present time. In 
the latter county, we learn from the quarterly report of the Registrar- 
General tliat the average income of the unemployed population for a 
long time past has not exceeded 4J. per head per diem, while in a large 
number of cases it sinks fur below this peale. But the prices of pro- 
visions are not at famine rate, and in this respect there is a vast 
dilTerence from the state of things which prevailed in 1847 ; and, on 
the whole, the condition of the people may be said to represent a degree 
of nutrition not very materially below the line of sullicicncy. 

In Wiltshire there has always been a great difference between diflVrent 
districts ns to the amount of wages ; but in a large portion of the county 
they did not exceed 6s. a week prior to the potato famine* : that was the 
price of the men's labour, and that source of income would bo supple- 
mented by the sums they could earn by piece-work, and at extraordinary 
times, such as harvesting. Moreover, many of the cottages had gardens 
attached to them, in which the labourers could grow vegetables, either 
for their own use or for sale. At present the wages in moat places where 
they were originally 6s. liave risen to 8 p. per week ; and we believe that, 
for the most part, this change was effected during the time of the dibtrcsr 
of 1847-48: it is fair, therefore, to suppose tliat men in full work received 
8s. But, on the other hand, there was a great failure, not only in pota- 
toes, but in other vegetables wliicb at ordinary times might have been 
grown in the cottagers* gardens. In a large number of cases of families, 
consisting of man, wife, and three or four young children, hs. a week 
must have repre.«'ented the whole income during the very worst times of 
distress from high prices; as, for instance, a month or two prior to the 
harvest of 1847, when bread rose to od. tlie 8 lbs. Now, if we subtract 
from the weekly 8s,, Is. for rent, another Is. for firing, and anolher Is. 
for tea and sugar, there remains 55. for the solid food— necessaries. If 
we allow the man and wife 8 lbs. of bread each, and three children 4 lbs. 
each per week, we consume auother 5s. Gjd, leaving only Is. bjrf. How 
would this small remaining sum be spent ? — in vegetables or meat, butter 
or cheese? It is impossible to give a precise answer to this question, but 
this much is certain, that many labourers' families lived altogether on 
bread, and that a large number more lived upon bread chiefly, supple- 
mented with a little rice, of winch the coarser kinds were then sold at 2d. 
per pound, and perhaps occasionall}^ few vegetables. Meat of all kinds 
disappeared almost totally (even bacon) from use, and butter and cheese 
were also for the most part given up. To the last, however, tea never 
appears to have been renounced ; the people would rather stint themselves 
in solid food than do without that luxury, or necessary, as wo may please 
to call ft is a fact, that not only did these labourers live, in by far the 
greatest part, on bread, but that (like all poor persons whom we have 
ever known) they utterly refused to eat anything but the whitest and finest, 
that is, the least nutritions, kinds : and iu this way the evils of the distress 
most have been most materially aggravated, not only as regards the actual 
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fatality of disease, but as regards the production of dironio diseases, sucH 
as low gout and rheumatism. On the whole, we are justified in saying 
that the scale of nutrition was certainly fully as low, and probably con- 
siderably lower than that preyailing among the unemployed of Lancashire 
at the present time; or, at least, that this would be true with regard 
to the northern division of Wiltshire, and this, too, with the men in workf 
and not idle, as the Lancashire operatives are. Somewhere about one 
pound and a half of bread per diem, together with a little tea, must have 
constituted the diet of many a working labourer — a diet which he would 
probably, with an almost paidonable instinct, in many cases supplement 
by running up a limited score for beer at the public-house. 

Now if wc turn from this picture, roughly drawn it is true, of an 
insufficient diet, to the declarations of physiologists as to what is suffi- 
cient, wo shall find considerable diveisity among tlieir opinions. Valentin, 
who experimented on himself, states tliat about 6 lbs. per diem of solid 
and liquid fond was the quantity which sufficed to keep him in full health; 
and Dr, Brinton, who agrees generally with this estimate, considers that 
2 lbs. should consist of solid food. Dalton, an American physiologist, 
coiisidHrs, from experiments made on himself, that about 2} lbs. of solids 
and 3 lbs. of liquids per diem is the proper quantity, at least when a 
diet is used consisting ui bread, meat, buttiT, coifee, and water, as in his 
investigations. The elaborate researches of Vierordt give a different result, 
only about 18 ounces of solids being used, together with a much larger 
quantity of water than in either of the preceding estimates. But as the 
experiments of Valentin and Dalton were made on themselves, i. e. on 
persons actively exerting tlicir minds (and probably their bodies also), 
whereas the subject of Vierordt's experiments seems to have been a mere 
human lay figure, using, probably, the minimum of exertion of any kind, 
no fair comparison can be made between the results. 

So much for attempts roughly to decide the quantity of diet merely 
by weight. The fact, however, becomes very quickly apparent to any 
student of dietetics, that an immense deal depends on quality also, and 
numerous direct researches illustrate this principle very forcibly, la 
the first place, it is found that a monotonous diet, consisting of any one 
substance only, is very innutritions, a fact which agrees with Biaohoff and 
Volt's observations on dogs. The latter observers found that to aapport 
dogs adequately upon a diet consisting of Jean meat only, as much of the food 
must be used daily as would equal l-20th to l-25th of the entire weight 
of the animal. If, ho\^ever, a certain small proportion of ffit were adde<^ 
the quantity of lean fltssh required was reduced to an entirely dispropor* 
tionate extent, not more than one-half or one-third as much being used* 
The substance on which, as t!ie sole article of diet, it is easiest for the 
adult human being to subsist in health, is doubtless bread, but monotony 
even in the use of this admirable food has been abundantly proved to be 
very hurtful ; and most probably this kind of sameness of diet co-operates 
powerfully with mere insufficiency of food in producing evil results in 
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times of scarcity, such as that of the potato famine. In WiltshirCi for 
instance, 'wages of labourers are, in many parts, even now, only eight 
shillings a week ; but owing to the comparative cheapness of provisions, 
and to other circumstances, the people are able constantly to add to their 
meals butter and cheese, a little small beer, and more occnsLonally some 
vegetables, and a little bacon.* The mortality of the county in 18C2, 
with a population, of course, largely increased since 1847, was 20 per 
cent, less, in actual numbers, than that of the latter year, and still 
further below the numbers of 1848 ; and we may fairly suppose that, for 
the mere purposes of fitting the men for hard labour in the field, and 
keeping them in good animal health, their diet is sufficient. 

If this indeed be the case, if anything like the diet of the agricultural 
labourer bo enough for the purposes of ordinary existence, what are our 
wealthy classes doing 7 Here, however, vre must at once make a distinc- 
tion, separating the men of tranquil, cheerful lives, whose occupations do 
not expose them to much brain-fatigue or anxiety, from those who are 
subjected to such influences. It is impossible in the space of this paper to 
go into the interesting, but very large question of the kinds of diet suitab]^ 
to various occupations; but we may state the general principle which is 
now fully recognized, that continuous and severe exertion of the intellect, 
or excitement of the pasaiona, or even continuous deprivation of the pleas- 
ing emotions (auch as is experienced by prisoners confined for long terms), 
absolutely requires an increased and richer food in order to maintain 
health. A considerable proportion of our wealthy over-feeders lead lives 
which may be said to be ns nearly as possible free from the disturbance 
of laborious intellectual work, or of wearing emotion, and to iheae, ns far 
as their own chances of long and comfortable lives are concerned, it might 
be well, perhaps, to apply such a system of diet an we have described. 
But wo have, by no means, exhausted the difficulties of the problem, 
unless wc could be sure that not only would such a diet be sufficient to 
carry such men through a long and healthy life, but would also ensure, as 
far as such a thing can be ensured, that their offspring will be bom with 
healthy organisms, and specially witli vigorous nervous systems, which 
would not be likely to break down under the first strain put upon them* 
On the whole, perhaps Dalton's estimate of two pounds and a half solid 
and three pounds of liquid food nmjjy be considered aa nearly representing 
the quantities which would be suitable for an adult not living a life of 
great mental exertion or anxiety, andf, like Dalton^ not drinking alcohol. 
In the case of a moderate consumer of alcoholic drinks, this pro|)ortion may 
be somewhat reduced. We agree with Mr. Lewes that it is impossible to 
doubt making all allowance for possible peculiarities of circumstances 
and constitution, the very small daily quantity of solid food (12 oz.), on 
which the celebrated Comaro lived for so many years, was rendered suffi- 

* The kindncM of the masters, doabtIcNi, in many coses, helps the lobourersi as 
for instanre vrhen ihey grind com into flour for them, gratis. 
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cient, ia great measure, hy the 14 oz. of light wiae whidK lie added to 
it ; though we would by no means recommend our readers to try the 
effect* of such severe abstinence, even with this mitigation. 

If any such standard as that of Valentin or Dalton, as to quantity of 
food, be adopted, attention must be paid to the proportion of flesh-food 
which should enter into it. Dalton allowed one pound of meat per 
diem ; and from a comparison of numerous dietaries of public institutions, 
due allowance being made for the peculiar circumstances of their re- 
spective inmates, this seems to approach pretty nearly to the best 
general average that can be given for the nourishment of adult males. 
From what has been already stated as to the influence of a high muscular 
development in the demand for flesh-food, it will be inferred that women, 
under ordinary circumstances, would require less of this sort of nourish- 
ment than men. It is scarcely necessary to add that to the digestive 
organa of many of both sexes, such a large proportion of meat is found 
to be uDsuitod, and that it is necessary to find other means of accom- 
plishing the objeot which it is supposed to effect, t. e, the supply of a 
large quantity of concentrated nitiogenous food to the system. Here 
w(' may rov<‘il to the oxpciimeuts of Bis<hoff and Voit, already alluded 
to, in which it was observed that the addition of a certain amount of fat 
to the flesh-food has an extraordinary influence in dimiiiibhing the quan- 
tity of the latter which is required. And wo may remark that further 
researches of these physiologists have demonstrated that sugar and starchy 
matters play, to a great extent, the same part. These observations enable 
us to understand such phenomena as tho diet of the Hindoo, which con- 
sists in great part of rice (a higldy starchy food), together with a con- 
siderable quantity of melted butter (animal fat), and a small proportion 
only of sonic cereal grains, containing nitrogen. In the case of the J^ndoo, 
hoAvever, this substitution of starchy and fatty for nitrogenous elements of 
food has been carried to an excess which prevents that development of 
muscular strength which distinguishes the well-fed Englishman, even 
when he gets almost no food but bread; but ibis would be a far less 
calamity to many of our lazy gourtnandizers thau is the condition which 
they bring them«elve8 to by fatiguing their organisms with continual 
over-doses of flesh -foods. 

But, indeed, witliuut travelling out of the range of nitrogenous sub- 
stances, there are most important substitutes for flesh-food which are 
practically adopted into use by large sections of the population, and which 
yet receive but slight attention from the wealthy dasses. Cheese aud 
onions arc two articles of so extremely plebeian a character that they are 
apt to be unjustly depreciated ; and yet so high is their nutritive value 
that wc have no hesitation in saying that they, more than anything else, 
stand between the low-paid agrioultural labourer of some districts and the 
kind of chronic starvation which ensues on a diet quantitatively not very 
much more scanty than that which now keeps him in tolerable health. 
Both these are highly nitrogenous. With regard to onions, their value ia 
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HO well understood in the nnvy, that in the list of rations they are con* 
udered equivalent in nutritive value to four times their weight of any 
other kind of vegetable except their congeners, the leeks; while with 
regard to cheese, we may state that in nutritive value it equals or exceeds 
any single article of diet which it is possible to name. The one objection 
to cheese is that it is frequently slow of digestion ; but this defect may be 
overcome, as Dr. Biintou well remarks, by minute division, cooking, or 
careful mastication,” and “by a proper admixture of vegetable food.” 
Whence it follows that the cheese-macaroni, with which many persons care- 
lessly finish an already copious dinner, is by no means a mere alimentary 
trifle that may be thrown in without due account taken ; and that large 
masses of savoury Portugal onions, however tempting, arc not the thing 
to add to a meal without making serious compensating rcdiictious 

The evils of excess in those forms of vegetable food which arc very 
slightly nitrogenous is trifling compared to excesses in flesh-food, in 
bread, or in any of the more nitrogenous vegetables. The greatest evil, 
perhaps, of an excessive consumption of highly starchy vegetables, like 
potatoes, is, that their mere bulk satisfies the sense of hunger to a greafligr 
extent than their starchy materials can compensjite for the deficiency of 
nitrogen and of various important mineml matters. Something of the 
same kind occurs as a result of the practice of living almost e.xclusivcly 
on the whitest sorts of bread, which contain far less nitroiren than the 
coarser varieties. Whoever could cure the poorer classes of this 
very serious dietetic error would confer a double f^enefit on them, 
in saving them from the results of mechanical repletion, combined with 
real starvation, of a sort which tends to prodiir(‘ rheumatic and gouty 
affections. It is a fortunate thing that, as pointed out by Dr. Brin- 
ton, the direct evil consequences of an excessive ingestion of starchy 
matters are very much diminished by their passing through the body 
undissolved. 

It will be observed that we have made no mention of the basis which 
by many physiologists is considered to afford far the safest ground for any 
quantitative rules of diet, viz. the calculation of the excreta of the body 
during long periods of time. It must not be supp08€*d, howe^'cr, that we 
are indifferent to this subject, which is likely soon to receive an important 
development from investigations^ow in progress in the hands of more 
than one accomplished physiologist ; but, in truth, it would be impoasible 
to do justice to that aspect of the question without introducing, also, 
considerations as to the influence of particular occupations, d:e., which 
would ifltogether exceed the space which we can afford. It seemed 
preiftable to point to the results of experiments ready made to our hand 
by accidental circumstanoea, by the skill of the physiologist, or by the 
practical slirewdneas of persons who have found themselves under the 
necessity of dieting laige numbers of men, women, and children. From 
the latter class of experimenta we select one, in conclusion, which it seems 
to us particularly useful to introduce to general notice, viz. the scale of 
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dicta adopted at the infiimary for scrofulous children at Margate, an 
establishment at which, of coursci good nutrition is a sine qud non of 
Aucct'ss in treatment. We quote from Dr. Brinton. 

At ill is infirmaiy, it appears that children between the ages of five 
and ten years receive daily 8 or 10 ounces of bread and half a pint of 
milk (with watei), 3 or 4 ounces of roast or boiled meat, } lb. potatoes 
or other vegetables, with a quarter of a pint of porter, on five days of the 
week, substituted on the remaining two days by from 8 to 12 ounces rice 
or currant pudding, or oocasionally some soup instead. Children between 
the ages oi ten and sixteen receive daily 12 to 14 ounces bread and a 
pint and a half of tea, 5 or 6 ounces roast or boiled meat, with 1 lb. 
}K>tatoe8 or other vegetables, together with half a pint of porter, on five 
dayi of the week, suhsiituted ou the remaihing two days by 16 ounces 
rice or currant pudding, or soup This is certainly a liberal diet, and 
It may be added that it is an extremely successful one ; while the only 
source of waste in it is the plain” roasting and boiling of the meat: 
against which venerated national custom it appeals useless to struggle 
at piesent. 

<3ur ob^ei rations arc IntfMided rather to be suggestive of thought in 
mil readers than to convey exact rules. They are intended to show what 
an important influence a slight and perfectly avoidable dietetic mistake 
may have on the health of large classes of people ; but they are by no 
mians intended to cast a slight u}>on the sacred right of private 
judgment in matters of supply. Every heart, and every stomach also, 
knows its own burden,” though possibly the remarks we have made 
may suggest doubts in the minds of some how far this latter sort of 
knowledge goes. One delusion, at least, we may hope they will serve to 
dispel, that the greater the bulk of food, especially meat, which can bc 
taken without actual digestive discomfort, the better ; while possibly 
they may suggest a rational explanation of the calming influence which 
modercUe stimulation unquestionably exeits upon tho outrageousness of 
that sort of appetite which clamours unreasonably for mere quanti^ 
of food. 
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During the palmy days of the drama, as they are called, people went odener 
than they do now to see the plays of Shakapeare represented on the stage ; 
but they studied them leas in the closet. Hence veneration for the name 
of the poet was not necessarily accompanied by an accurate knowledge of 
his poetry ; and while that name appeared in the bills the audience felt 
satisfied that they heard the genuine strains of the Swan of Avon, whereas, 
in many cascs^ they were presented with parodies of the Sliakspoarinn 
creations, rather than with the creations themselves. The form in which 
several of Shakspeare’s plays appeared, not more than thirty years ago, 
was the result of corruptions and partial restorations, the history of which 
extends over soraetliing like a century and a half. Within the last thirty 
years, on the other hand, a respect for the text of the poet has sprung up, 
which was totally unknown to the past generation, w’ith the exception of 
the literary few ; and managers have therefore vied with each other in 
banishing the interpolations and supplying the omissions of a former age. 
Save in the case of one popiilar play, Shakspcarc's text has been taken as 
the basis of stage representation, without regard to his adaptors; the intro> 
duction of new matter into the text has been strictly prohibited, and where 
excisions have been made, it has been not with the intention of ** improving’’ 
Shakspearc, but in deference to two qualities which distinguisli our ago 
from his — namely, an increased sensitiveness to indelicacies of language, and 
a less commendable dread of the tedious. Those managers wdio have carried 
to the extreme the theory that Sliaksp<‘are is most highly honoured wlien 
his works are made a vehicle fur pageantry show a respect for his words 
which would have astounded a Gaiiiek, or even a John Kemble. Opposed 
as they may be on abstract principles of ai t, such managers can plausibly 
answer, referring to a play-book in which there arc no stage directions, 
that the poet has left open the qucs^0u of decoration, and that whatever 
they introduce in titc shape of tableaux between the acts, processions, and 
panoramas, they have n(»t sinned agsiinot the letter of his law. Under 
these circumstances, tlicre is no doubt that, much as the taste for the 
higher drama has declined among the public, and much as the strength of 
theatrici^coAlpanies has diminished, moi’e genuine Shakspearian poetry 
has been beard on the London stage during the reign of Queen Victoria 
than dm-ing the reign of any other sovereign since Charles I. Within the 
last thirty years nearly the whole of Shakspeare's dramatic works, oven 
including the doubtful Ptriclta^ have been presented to the public essentially 
as written by the poet, whereas the plays exhibited to our fathoiQ in an 
uncorrupted state were few indeed. 
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In this paper we design to pass in rapid review the principal altera- 
tions that were made in the most popiilar of Shakspeare’a plays, on the 
London stage, beginning at the time when the closing of the theatres by 
the Puritans was followed by the formation of two cpmpanies — ^the 
‘‘ Duke's ’* and the “ King's under the patents of Charles 11. 

During the first season of the Duke's company at the theatre in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, opened by Sir W. Davenant in 1661, three of 
Sliakspcare's plays were produced. One of them was Hamlet^ in which the 
Danish prince was represented by the great Detterton, with whose name for 
many years it remained associated as one of his finest parts. This tragedy 
was played probably as Shakspeare wrote it; for even os late as 1673, when 
the Duke's company had removed from Lincoln's Inn Fields to a larger 
and more commodious theatre in Dorset Gardens, wc find the Norwegian 
prince, Fortinbras, now invariably omitted, set down among the characters. 

The other two Shakspeorian plays were Measure for Measure and 
Romeo and Juliet^ which were both presented in an altered shape. Why 
Sir William Davenant should have taken the trouble to convert the 
foinuT of these plays into the Law against Lovers^ it is hard to conjccturo. 
All that could have inteiested the audience at Lincoln's Inn Fields be- 
longs to the old play; and though a Beatrice and a Benedick are added to 
the characters, these arc but faint shadows of their namesakes in Much 
Ado about Nothing, to whom they owe their existence. Of the Law 
against Lovers we hear nothing ailer the first year of its production, 
though it is to be found in Davenant's collected works. The altered 
version of Romeo and Juliet, played at Lincoln's Inn Fields, was by James 
Howard, son of the Earl of Berkshire, and brother to the Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, who married Dryden. The piece W'as never printed; but^ 
thanks to Downes, the prompter, we know enough about it to conclude 
that the alterations were made to conciliate those sensitive persons among 
the public who w^ould have every story come to a blissful termination. 
According to James Howard, Romeo and Juliet lived, married, and were 
happy. This modification, however, did not please everybody; so, to 
accommodate all tastes, the piece was played as a tragedy on one night, 
and as a tragi-comedy on another. There is one reason to regret the 
loss of Howard's play : among the characters enumerated by Downes is 
Count Paris’s wife, and, as Count Paris is only of use to the plot as 
Juliet's suitor, accepted by her parents, one would like to know what he 
could have done with a better half. Was he, as well as Juliet, on the 
brink of bigamy, when his suit was encouraged by old Capulct 7 

It was not till within a very late period that this popular tragedy was 
performed as Shakspeare wrote it. In 1680 a tragedy by Otway called 
Caius Marius was brought out at Dorset Gardens, half of which ^e poet 
acknowledges as rifled” from Shakspeare, though he does not mention 
the particular play on which his depredations were made. The hero is 
the celebrated Caius Marius, played by Betterton, and is altogether 
independent of Shakspeare *, but Ids son, Marius Juniori and Lavinui| 
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daughter to Metellus, who wishes her to marry Sylla, are Eomco and 
Juliet transferred from mediaeval Verona to ancient Home. Friar Law- 
rence is converted into a pnost of Hymen, and MeroutiO| here called 
SulpitiuB^ discourses on Queen Mab in this fashion 

Oil, tho small qnoon of fairies 
Is bu< 7 ’ m his biains | tho Mub that comes 
Draiin b> a little tiain of smallest atoms 
Oicr men's noses as they he asleep, 

In a chtiiiot of an empty hazel-nut, 

hliido b\ a joincr-^qnirrcl in which state 

She palbips night hy night through lorers* hriins, 

And then how wickedly they dream all know 
Sometimes she coursis o'er a courtier’s nose, 

And then he dreams of begging an estate. 

Simctimcs she hunics o’er a boldiei’s neck, 

And then dreams ho of cutting f >rcign thioats , 

Of breaches, anibnscado<i, temiier’d blades, 

Of good nch winter quarters and false musters. 

Sometimes she tweaks a poet by tlie ear, 

And then di earns lie 
Of panegyrics, flattering dcdicaliona, 

And mighty picscnts fiom the liOid knows who, 

But wakes as (mfity as he laid him down 
She has been with Sylla too, and ho dicams now 
Of nothing but a roiisuUbip 

In wilting the above, Otway seems to have had no other object than 
to lessen the tanciful chaiactci of the original speech. In the dcHCiiption 
of the apothecary, put into the month of Mums Junior, Shakspeare is 
more closely follow ccl, though one can scarcely help being startled at the 
strange alteration made m the second line. 

I do rcmcmlier an apotliccarj, 

And hcrcibonts ho dnclls, 

said Shakspeare, but tins simple statement will not do for Otway, uho 
thus gives It a hne French polish,-— 

I do remember an apothecary 

That dwelt about this rem/ezroae of death. 

From the heading of the scene, wc learn that tho “ rendezvous of 
death** was a “churchyard,** which the days of Sylla and Manus must 
have been a somewhat singular place However, people weic not parti- 
cular with respect to details of time and place till long after tho days of 
Thomas Otway The beauty of the speech made it celebrated, and so 
completely had Romeo and Juliet been forgotten at the commencement of 
the eightccnfli century, that the famou*) desciiption of tho apothecary 
was frer^ntly cited as a passage by Otway, without the slightest sus- 
picion that the real author was Shakspeare. 

However, if Otway rifled Shakspeare, he sufTcred a reprisal rather 
more than sixty years aftervvards. In 1744 Romeo and Juliet^ under 
Its origmal name, was produced at the Ilaymaiket, after lying dormant 
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for one hundred yean, according to the play*bill 8 ~for about eighty yean 
in point of fact; but probably the piece at Lincoln's Inn Fields, ren* 
d^ud remarkable by the appearance of Paris's wife, had been forgotten. 
The tingedy, as now revived, was modified by Theophilus Cibber, who, 
in the last act, introduced a good lump of Otway. It is needless to 
II 11)1 lid tlic Sli ikspparian reader that, in the original play, Romeo dies 
Ik tore Jiiliti ncoieis from the efieots of the drug. Marius Junior was 
moic fortini (to, lor he lived Icn^ enough to enjoy a few minutes' eon- 
\eise with Ins dcai Lavinia,and all that passed between the Roman loven 
luis gi\cn to tho Veronese pair by the tender-hearted Theophilus. 

Ihis alteration of the fifth act of Romeo and Juliet by Cibber had a 
1 ii<tiii«v efiect 'I he meeting of the lovers was too sinking a situation not 
t • iirid lav our in tlioatiical 6 } cs, and when, lour years alter Cibber's revival, 
C inuk bi ought out a veibiou oi hts own at Drury Lane, this situation 
IS retained, though ifiy little of Otiiay's language was adopted. 
(iiiiRk's v(] 111 hi Id |)OH 8 ession oi the stage till within a vciy recent 
]K 1 1 )ci ; and tin t ( is tt i doubt that many a respectable old gentleman, 
wl) HI 1) li i\B are ovo, lud who bestows but little time on the 

sth Iv lli/ihuhm himly believes that Jnlitt reco\ered from 

hci li ni(c t( t«(ivc liuve of her dying Romeo, who, among other things, 
ul Ui 1 the I \cl imatiou — FatlKis have flinty heaits.” Tho same old 
pi i\ li liib memory dies not fail him, will recount how, wlien the 
fliop-'jcone lO'iC foi the fifth act, a bier containing the bedy of the unfor- 
tunati. J ilut and buiiouiided by a forest of funereal feathers, was carried 
across the stage, ac coinpanicd on its pabsage by a dirge of the most dole- 
liil kind Ala*^' all this, the ** flinty lu iits ” inclusive, belonged to Garrick 
— not Shakspeaic. Wc lHllt^e that it was under Mr. Mncieady's manage- 
meut of Druiy Lane that the oiiginal last scene was restored, and we 
fiUongly suspict that Garrick's words arc still uttered in some country 
thcaties, and th^it there .nrc pio^incial connoissimrs who, if they did not 
heal that ^'Fatlicis have flinty hcaits, ' would think that strange liberties 
had bten taken w ith tlic text of Shakspeare. 

The Tempest^ by Di}den and Davenant, ori^ molly brought out at 
Lincoln's Tim Fields in 1 GG 7 , exercised an influence on the stage nearly 
as long us that oi Otway's Caius Mariub on Romeo and Juliet, In this piece 
the d( paiture fiom Sliakspcare is so very groat, that it may be almost con- 
sidered a new pliy, wiitton on a bliakspearian basis, and adorned with 
Sli ikspearian pash.igcs. Miianda has a sister named Doriuda, W'ho, like 
Ik I, h.is never bilield a man, and that this kind of ignorance may not 
exclusively liclong to the Lidies, a certain Hippoliio is introduced, who 
has been broualit up by Prospero in a corner of the enchanted Ldand, 
remote from his own dwelling, and has never beheld a woman. Tliia 
IIif>[K>lito, though not aware of his own high condition, is the lawful heir 
to tho dukedom of Mantua, which has been usurped by AlouiOi Duke of 
Savoy (not King of Sicily), and when Prospero reoovera hie rights, 
Hippohto is equally fortunate. Of course the young Manfuan iUla in 
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love with Dorinda, but one of tho effects of his secluded education has 
been a disposition to become a general lover of female beauty, and his naive 
determination to fall in love with Miranda, as well as her sister, involves 
him in a quarrel with Ferdinand, which tuins out so unluckily that he 
receives a dangerous sword- wound, and would certainly die, weie he not 
healed by a singular process. 

The chaim by which Hippolito is saved from death is too curious not 
to merit a slight digression, connected as it is with a superstition not now 
generally known. Prospeio, believing the young man to be really dead, 
threatens to avenge his fate by the death of Ferdinand, and is very 
indignant with Ariel, whose neglect has occasioned the encounter. Ariel, 
however, having discoi ered that there is } et life in the supposed corpse, 
thus addresses his master : — 

When I was cliuMen by my lord 

For my neglect of young Hippohto, 

I went to new his bod), and soon found 
Ills sonl was but ictired, not sallied out . 

Then 1 collected 

The best of simples undementh the moon, 

Tho best of bilins, and to the s\oiind applied 
The healing juuc of vulncrarj herbs ; 

Ills only danger was his of blood 

Bat now he's if^akcd, my lord, and at this hour 

IIo must be dre^'S'd again, as I have done it 

Anoint tho 8\\ord which pierc d him with this wcapon-salve. 

And wrap it close from oir till I ha^e time 
To aisit him agam. 

The way in which the charm operates is sliown in the following scene. 
Miranda, charged by her father, tikes the sword wrapped up to Hippolito, 
who 18 faint with loss of blood, when the following dialogue occurs . — 

Hip Oh ! my wound pains me 

Mir. I am come to cure ) on 

[5Ae ttnwrapi iht tword, 

IJip Alas, I ftcl the c >Id aur come to me , 

My wound shoots worse than cicr [.9/ic uipea and anotntM the tword. 

Mtr Docs it still gricrc ) 0 U ^ 

Ihp Now me thinks then *s iomething 

Laid just upon it. 

Mtr Do yoAlnd no ca^c ? 

JJip Yes, )C9 ! upon the sudden all the pnin 

Is leading me bweet heaven, how I am eased I 

111 several old plays reference is made to the cure of wounds by 
anointing the 'Offending weapon, but probably Uiia la the most complete 
illustraii^ of the supeistition. 

As we learn in the case of mfam terrihUi^ perfect innocence will 
frequently cause the utterance of impudent things, and tho dialogue of the 
innocent ladies and the guileless youth ia seasoned with a great many of 
those pleasaqtneB which were highly acceptable to the Court of Charles IL, 
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hut inrhich occasion the retirement of most plays written in his reign to 
the most inaccessible shelves of our bookcases. Caliban is blest with a 
twin sister, named (after his deceased mother) Sycorax, who is a most 
disgusting personage, and marries Trinculo, who is not a butler but a 
boatswain. Stophano, not a fool, but the thipmaster, sinks into compara- 
tive insignificance, and two other sailors are saved from the wreck. The 
endeavours of Trinculo to found a duchy of which he himself is the duke, 
and the political difficulties which he encounters, give rise to scenes which 
are by no means void of humour, and which were doubtless intended to 
satirize the imaginary republics that occupied many heads about the time 
of tho Commonwealth. 

The best way to enjoy Dryden and Davenant’s play is to think as little 
as possible about Shakspeare daring its perusal. When it is finished, and 
the thought of the old Tcmptii rushes back upon the mind, one may iiiirly 
wonder how so much complicated indecency could possibly have been pre- 
ferred to one of the most chaste and beautiful works that ever poet created. 

In the year 1746, Shakspoare^s Ttfnpe^t was revived at Drury Lane, but 
we cannot suppose that it found mui’h favour, since in the following year 
I)r 3 Mlen and Davenant’s work was revived at the same house by Garrick, 
who did not play in the piece, and could not therefore have been influenced 
by p] ufesBwnal vanity. In 1750 there was something like a return to 
Sh.ikspeare, for an ** opera called the Tempest was brought out at Drury 
Lane, in which, though somo of Dryden's additions were retained, the 
intruders Ilippolito and Dorinda were omitted, and in 1757 the play 
itself was performed in its original shape, and seems to have retained 
possession of the stage, at both Druiy Lane and Covent Garden, till the 
winter of 1789, when an adaptation by Mr. John Kemble was produced. 
This new vcision, in which Hippolito and Dorinda again made their 
appearance, and which altogether w'os a sort of compromise between 
Shakspeare and Dryden, was the recognized Tempest of the stage till 
Mr. Macready revived the original play at Covent Garden. 

There is no doubt that all vestiges of Dryden’s play are now swept 
away for ever. The Tempest is more fiimilinr to tho present generation 
than to the last, since it affords opportuniries for those elaborate decorations 
which arc so much to the taste of modem play-goers, and has therefore 
been a favourite play with modern managers. Kemble’s version, though- 
occasionally performed, was not fiimiliar to the general public when 
Mr. Macready’s revival took place, and this was followed by successful 
representations of the original play at the Princess’s and Sadler's Wells, 
tinder the respective managements of Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. Phelps. 

Far otherwise* is it with Jtichard ///., of which Colley Cibber’s 
version, in spite of every efiTort to revive the text of Shakspeare, is the 
acknowledged play for the stage. Nor is it likely to lose its supremacy, 
Ibr it happens that the Richard, with whom the names of the great old 
actors are associated, and who remained for years before the public, the 
object of universal admiratioD| when everybody went to* the play, is 
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empliatically the Kiclinrd of Cibber, for ivLom the Richard of Shak- 
upeare’a ** history” oiTers no equiralent. With the TempiH^ a piece not 
Teiy frequently acted, the substitution of one version for another could be 
effected without difficulty. The obliteration of the last interview between 
Borneo and Juliet, which had drawn tears down so many fair cheeks for 
ao many years, was a bolder movement in the Shakspearian direction, and 
play-goers might possibly be offended to learn that Romeo was once in 
love with a certain Rosaline, when tlic commonly acted play had conveyed 
the impression that his first love was Juliet. Nevertlicless the two lovers, 
according to Garrick, w^re essentially the same as their Shakspearian pro- 
tot} pes, and the opeiation, though painful, was still bearable. But when 
the hand of the restorer was laid on Rnhard III ^ what could people 
think of a Glosterwho neither murdered Henry VI. before tlicir e^es, nor 
uttered the famous speech about conscience, nor said, “ Off with lub head, 
so much for Buckingham,” nor exclaimed, Richard s himself ng.nn,” 
when he had overcome his teiror at the ghosts, and who filled up the 
measure of his iniquities by dying without a word, whereas the famili.ir 
Cibberian Richard had employed Ins lost breath in tlio delivery of ^ 
celebrated speech. Literaiy men might talk ; but this restored Richard 
was in the eyes of the multitude a fie8ble»^8 intnidcr, who never could 
rival the popularity of the old usurjicr, nor did tragic actors greatly care 
to represent bun. Cibber’s Richaid is the Glostcr of Gariick, Cook, and 
Kean, and the other is not like him. 

We need not desciibe at length an altered play, winch to many persons 
is much more fumiluir than the original. It may lie observed that the 
alterations are made for the sole purprsc of gn ing inoreaw d importance 
to the principal character at the expense of the rest. Oilior jiliiys may 
have been modified with a view of conciliating the audunce, but in the case 
of Richard III. the actor’s desire to be as conspicuous as possilde is pro- 
eminently consulted, and thus all inducement to attempt a restoration is 
cut ofl at the fountain-head. When the piece was fust brought out at 
Di ur}' Lane ill 1700, no other Richard luMiisr been seen since the di^s 
of Clifirles I. at the latest, C ibber neaily marred the eflfcct of his own labours 
by pla}ing the crook-backed tyrant himself, for, though he gained a high 
reputation in comedy, he was never esteemed as a tragedian. However, 
his failure cmild not destroy the preelection for a character which was 
literally studded over with points, ana Cibber’s Richnrd III. retained an 
undisputed possession of the stage till 1821, when an abortive attempt 
made to restore the original play at Covent Garden rather confirmed tb.in 
diminished its popularity. A similar attempt, though with fair success, 
was made Iw Mr. Plielps at Badler’a Wellt at a more recent piTiod, and 
great con%Adation was bestowed by the critics on this truly Sli.ikspeaiinn 
manager. But the Richard to which people hod been accustomed was not 
to be displaced, and Porson's remark, made in imitation of a well-known 
passage in Homer, that *^if the persons who have only read Cibber’s 
Richard III, were divided into companies of ten, and if every one^lio had 
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read the original play were to widt upon a company, many deoadee would 
go without a cup-bearer/’ remains substantially true to the present day« 

Whaterer obloquy is oast upon Cibber to effeoting so permanent a 
corruption of the text of the great national poet, there is no donbt that be 
was ** wise in his generation,” and that he did his work in a spirit of 
veneration for the Bard of Avon, of which not a tmee is to be found in 
Dryden’s TmpisU The scene between Gloster and Henry, terminating in 
the mui'ddT of Uie latter and the speech uttered by the king when dying 
on Bosworth Field, are at any rate Shakspeare’s, though they are not to 
be found in Shakspeare’s Richard III.; the former having ^een taken from 
the third part of Henry F/., the latter from a speech by Northumberland 
in the second part of Henry IV. As for the soliloquy on conscience, it is 
pure Cibbor. 

It is an exceptional fact, that one portion o( Shakspeere’s play omitted 
by Cibber has gained as wide a popularity as the parts he has retained. 
Tills is Clarence’s celebrated description of his own dream, which is to be 
found in all the collectanea of poetical beiiuties that have been compiled 
for the instruction of youth. We read tliat when the speech was heard 
for the first time on the stage, in 1821, it was received with much applause, 
and we might tliorefore be justified in assuming that by omitting it Cibber 
showed Ins deficienc}*’ not only in poetical feeling, but in worldly tact. 
But no doubt he reflected that Clarence is a comparatively insignlBcant 
personage, and that a long speech, not cseontial to the action of a play, 
is likely to he found tedious, when put into the month of a s^wndary 
actor. In 1821 Claronce’s dream had all the charm of novelty, as far ns 
.the stage was concerned, and it is highly questionable whether the 
pleasure it caused would have been heightened by familiarity. 

Macbeth^ which was, it scorns, played as Shakspeare wrote it by the 
Duke’s company at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was shortly after their removal 
to Dorset Gardens, brought out as an opera,” that is to say, with 
mechanical accessories, and with those musical additions which have 
remained till the present time, the words of the choruses being chiefly taken 
from Middleton's play of the irffr/i. Davenant, who was the author of 
this version, altered the text without scnvplo, often without apparent 
motive, and even introduced new situations. For instance, Lady blacbeth, 
perpetually haunted by Duncan’s glu^st, urges her husband to reetgn his 
crown, and as the shade of Banquo is invi«(ible to the lady, so by way of 
compensation is the ghost of Duncan invisible to Macbeth. It is a curious 
fact that when tliis ** opera ” was first produced at Dorset Gardens in 
1672, Banquo was played by one actor and his ghost by another. 

For more than eighty years Davenant’s Macbeth retained possession of 
the stage, and the original U‘xt was so generally forgotten, that when 
David Garrick announced that, on the 7th January, 1744, he waa about 
to revive Macbeth ai originally written by Shakspeare, his rival Quin 
exclaimed with surprise, “ What does he mean ? Don’t 1 play Macbath 
as written by Sbnkspeore 7 ” Garrick’s reform did not extend to the 
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abolition of the cboruses, end it is to his restoration that we owe the 
Ibnn of Macbeth adopted at the present day. Davenant's version does not 
seem to have been revived after the restoration of the original play ; but no 
manager save Mr. Phelps, of Sadler's Wells, has ventured to lay hands 
on the music. It should be remembered, tliat except in the caldron- 
eoene, the choruses do not at all interfere with the action of the piooe, but 
f SKOXig between the acts ; and that the caldron-scene itself is not one 
w which the actor expects to produce any great effect. There is no 
doubt that the old-fashioned music, popularly ascribed to Locke, affords 
pleasure to a great many persons, wind probably it was the opinion both 
of Mr. Macrcady and of Mr. Charles Kean that by the omission of this 
comparatively harmless acccssoiy some persons would be deprived of a 
gratification for which no very palpable compensation could be offered. 

The fact is perhaps worth mentioning that at Covent Garden in the 
year 1773 Macbeth first appeared in Scottish attire, having till that time 
been universally dressed as a modem military officer. This early step 
towards a reformation of costume was made by Maoklin, who played 
Macbeth on the occasion. The portrait of Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard 
playing Macbeth and his lady in the dresses of the eighteenth century 
must be familiar to many of our readers. 

If in the case of Richard 111. a sweeping alteration of Shakspeare was 
made to gratify the ambition of the actor — in the first instance Colley 
Gibber himself — Lear was still more strangely metamorphosed by 
Nahum Tate, with a view of sparing the feelings of the public. Nahum 
Tate, one of the authors of the collection of psalms usually bound up with 
the Common Prayer-book, evidently thought it contrary to the principles 
of dramatic justice, that the old British king, who had done so very little 
wrong, should be visited with such awful calamity. The world as exhi- 
bited in the play was out of joint, and honest Nahum did not, like Hamlet, 
think it was a cursed spite, that lie was born to set it right, but undertook 
tlie work of improvement with great complacency, and at last achieved a 
King Lear with a happy termination, which was brought out at Dorset 
Gardens in 1681. In the last scene of this notable version Lear is dis- 
covered asleep, with his head on Cordelia's lap, when a party of villanons 
soldiers enter with intent to murder them. Lear, jumping up and seizing 
a partizan, finds himself strong enough to knock down two of the ruffians, 
and is then assisted by the virtuous persoifll^es of the story, who rush upon 
the stage. All who deserve happing are made happy, and Edgar, whose 
love for Cordelia is one of the chief points of interest in Tate's version, is 
rewarded with her hand. 

Addison, in the Spectator^ expresses his opinion that Tate's improve- 
ment has dejipbd the tragedy of half its beauty ; but such waa not the 
general view in the last century. " The public," said Dr. Johnson, has 
decided in fiivour of Tatei” and so long was it assumed that Lear had 
been saved from an unhappy death by the voice of the nation, that in the 
Bwgraphia DramaUca (pubUshed in 1812) the writer not only records thg 
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Biet that ill Bpita of the sentiments of oritics, the attention otiU mointaiiiis 
its ground but adds tlie opinion, ** it is far firom oerttuntgr that the 
catastrophe as originally penned by Shak^ean oould be borne by a 
modem audience.*' 

Several attempta were made to modiiy Tate's version of JTiiiy Xsor. 
Oarrick brought it out at Drury Lane in 1756, with what be cioXUA 
** restorations from Shakspeare ; '* and this Improved versioti remained in 
possession of the stage ibr fifty years; for althoogh in 1768 Golmail 
attempted to effect a compromise between Shakspeare and Tate by abofisht 
ing the loves of Cordelia and Edgar, while he retained the happy catastiopbe^ 
the public were not to be baulked of the amatory tale, to which they had 
been aooustomed, and Tate, as improved by Garrick, remained trinmphaht. 
As for a version made by John Kemble early in the present century, it 
was (\iTther removed firom Shakspeare than Garrick's. 

It was not till the year 1828, when the principal character was played 
by Mr. Edmund Kean, that Lear and Cordelia were allowed to die mise^ 
rably as Shakspeare intended them, but even then the restoration of the 
original was confined to the fifth act, and Tatc^s love-*Bcenes were retaineff. 
Under Mr. Maeready's management of Oovent Garden, Bhnkspeare'ii 
tragedy in its pristine shape was played for the dMf time nnee the days Of 
Charles I. The good i)eople died as in duty bounds Edgar's heart was 
unmoved by the charms of Cordelia, and, what wa^ttdkl surprising of alf, 
the Fool reappeared, admirably represented by Miss 9. Ilorton, Ganick 
had indeed contemplated the restoratiem of this long-omitted and eminently 
interesting part, but abandoned the idea as dangerous. Colinan's thoughts 
on^co led him in the same direction ; but in the preface to his unforfinnatb 
version, he expressed his conviction that siich a character would not ba 
endured on a modern stage. Even Mr, Genest, the anonymous author 
of the Acedunt of ihe British Stage (published in 1832), though he fa 
sometimes fanatical in the causo of Shakspeare, is of opinion Ihol the Fodl 
was properly omitted by Tatc. No sooner, however, did this terrible 
Fool reappear, than ho was licartily welcomed, nor would any manogdk 
at the present day dream of leaving him out. Both at ihe PrinAeis'a 
under Mr. Charles Kean, and at Sadler’s Wells under Mr. Fhelpo, beWrUB 
to be found as a matter of course. 

With ITamletf which wo have seen wia Jtibyod as late os 1678 ill B 
state of even greeter kitegrity than at present, end with Otheih^ fewer 
liberties have been taken than with most of ShakapCBr^s plays. The moat 
serious attempt at an alteration of the fanner was mode by Garrick, who 
in 1772 produced a version at Drury Lane, in which the gravedi^tgets ottA 
Osrio were omitted, and Which, endowed with a temporary popularity by the 
performance of the celebrated actor, remained on the stage fbf a Ms ypoilB 
after his retirement in 1776. But in 1^80, the comic perooiiagia tmmMt 
their ancient right to be seen, and we hear of no subsequent alteration. 
Neither ore we aware that any attempt has been made to restore Fostfai* 
bras, whom we find at Dorset Gardens late in the seventeenth oentmyiaad 
VOL, vm^—eio. 48. 4. 
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to whom iome Germaii critics attach the utmost importance, insisting tlitt 
9m the man of action he stands in contrast to Hamlet as the man of con- 
templation, and is therefore required to carry out the full meaning of the 
poet. In spite, however, of all sesthetical reasoning, tiiere is this practical 
objection to Fortinbras, in common with Clarence (in Eiehard ///.), that 
he could not be assigned to an actor who would render him an interesting 
^figore. To the poetical student objections of this kind appear 'simply 
abominable ; but it may be observed once for all, that the interests of 
poetiy and of the stage move in lines, which, however they may approxi- 
mate, never entirely coalesce. 

The Mtrckant of Venice was for a long time superseded by the Jew of 
Venicef an adaptation by Lord Lansdowne, brought out in 1701 at the 
theatre in Lmooln’s Ion Fields, to which the principal actors of the time 
had seceded about six years before, in consequence a quarrel with the 
patentees of the Theatre Boyal. In this version Baasanio was considered 
the principal character, and was assigned to Betterton, while Shylock, 
regarded as a comic part, was represented by the low comedian Hogget, 
whose name is still familiar to the watermen of the Thames. The restora- 
tion of the tragic Shylock is due to klacklin, who revived the Merchant 
of Venice at Druty Lapifin 1741, in opposition to the most experienced 
adviseiai and achieved such a marvellous success by his peribrmanoe of 
the Je^i that Laaodowne's piece was thenceforth banished from the stage. 
Pqpe> exclamation In reference to Macklin,-^ 

This is the Jew 

That Shakspeara dtew,— 

has almost passed into a proverb. For many years, .however, the scenes 
in which Portia's unsucces^l soitors successively choose the wrong 
cadmts were omitted, the close approximation to Shakspeare which is 
now made whenever the play is performed having been first effected by 
the managers of the present generation. Tlie practical value of the 
vestoiation consists in the heightened development in the character of 
Portia, of which it is the occasion. 

Daring the first quarter of this century, several of Shakspesre's 
comedies were produced in what was then considered an operatic form, 
and were rendered extremely popular by the music of BL^op and the 
ainging of Miss Stephens and Miss M. Tree. The author of many, if 
not all, of these versions was Mr. Beholds the dramatist, and his task 
gimerally consisted in the oompression of five acts into thri% and the 
introduction of songs, the woi^ of whidi were usudljr fluAspeare's, 
though not perhaps belonging to the particular play ill whMi they were 
■oDg. In these pieces the action was not essentially modified, and aa 
they werei^^ilir abridgments than alterations, thcra is no need to revi^nr 
themindetaiL 
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CHAPTER mgyr, 

Trk WoUHBaR FjLWH. 

EARLT two rnontBs passed 
awAf, and It was now 
dttktnias tinte at Alliii^« 
ton. It ini^ be presumed 
that there was no intentioii 
at either house that thh 
mirth should be rmf loud. 
Such a wound as that ie» 
oeived hj LUt IHda was 
one ftom wh% xaooferj 
could not be quick, and it 
was fdl hy all the familj 
that a weight was upon 
them which made gaietj 
impracticablei As for Liljr 
herself it may be said that 
she boro her mialbrtune 
with all a woman's cou- 
rage. For the first week 
she stood up as a tree that 
stands against the wind, 
which is soon to be aliiveiad 
to pieces beoauas it will 
not bend. During that week her motlier and sister were frightened by 
ber calmness and endurance. She would perform her daily lade. She 
would go out through tlie village, and appear at her plaoe in ohnreh 
on the first Sunday. She would sit over her book of an erening, keeping 
back her tears; and would chide her mother and aialer when die found 
that they were regarding her with earnest anxiety. 

** Mamma, let it all be as though it had keTer beeni'' die laid, 

** Ah, dear ! if that were but jioesible I ** 

God forbid that it dionld be possible inwardly,'* Ltl/ replied. ** Bu| 
It is poidble outwardly. I fed that you are more tender to me th«^ 
lued to be, and that upaeti me. If you would only sodd me beoanae I 
am idle, 1 dionld soon be better.** But her mother eould notipeek to her 
io die perhaps might have apokan bad no grief fidlen upon her pet fike 
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could not cease fix>in those anxious tender glances isliich made Lilj know 
that she was looked on as a fawn wounded almost to death. 

At the end of the first week she gave way. “ I won’t get up, Bell,” 
she said one morning, almost petulantly. ** I am ill ; — I liad better lie here 
out of the way. Don’t make a ftiss about it. I’dt stutitd and foolish, and 
th^j^akes me ill.” 

* ^hereupon Mrs. Dale and Bell were fiightened, and looked into each 
other’s blank faces, remembering stories of poor broken-hearted giils who 
had died because their loves had been unfortunate,— as small wax tapers 
whose lights are quenched if a breath of wind blows upon them too 
teongly. But then Lily was in truth no such slight taper ns that. Nor 
was she the stem that must l)e broken because it will not bend. She 
bent herself to the blast during tliat week of illness, and then arose 
with her form still straight and graceful, and with her blight light 
unquenched. 

Aft^ that she would talk more openly to her mother about her los^, 
— openly and with a true appxeriation of the misfortune whf^ had 
befallen her ; but with an assurance of strength w'hich acfontA to ridicule 
the idea of a broken heart. ” I know that 1 can bear it^” she said, ** and 
that I can bear it without lasting unbappmess. Of course I diall always 
love him, and must feel almost as you fidt when you lost my father.” 

In answer to this Mrs. Dale could say nothing* She could not Qiclik 
out her thoughts about Crosbie, and eacplaln to Xiily that was unworthy 
t>f her love. Love does not follow worth, and il nol gifan, tg emUenae ; 
—nor is it destroyed by ill>usage,norhlllad by hlawiaad aultfadilMi* Vheti 
Lily declared that she still loved the man whohidao ill>usa6 hap^lfia Dale 
would be silent. Each perfectly undentonl the ether, h|il on Ihil iMIer 
even th^ could not interchange thtir thenghts with fiOadodU 

“ You must promise never to be tirad (rf me, mamma,” eaU L9y* 

‘^Mothers do not often get tiled of theif dWldron, whataMr 4|ie 
children may do of their mothers.” 

** I’m not so sure of that when the diildren turn out old maUk And 
I mean to have a will of my own; too, mamma ; and a way also, if it be 
possible. When Bell is married I ehali consider it a partnership, and I 
shan’t do what I’m told any longer.” 

** Forewarned will be forearmed.” 

Exactly and I don’t want to take jon by surprise* For a year 
or two longer, till Bell k gone, 1 mean to be dutiful ; but it would ttf) 
veiy stupid for a person to bo dutiful all tbeir lives.” 

All of which Mrs. Dale tmderstood thoroughly. It amounted to an 
assertion on LftyljLpart that she had loved once and co u l d never love 
again ; that shAiS played her game, hoping, at other girls hope, that she 
might win the prise of a husband ; but that, having last, she could noveir 
play the game again. It was tiiat inward conviction on Lily’s part which 
made her say such words to her mother. But Mrs, Dale would by no 
maana allow hendf to share thk conviotigcu She declared to herself thto 
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iixte #ould 6ure Lily *0 woi^id, and tlut her <dilld might yet be crowned 
by the bliss of a happy marnage. She would not in her heart consent 
to iliat plan in accordance with which Lity^s destiny in life was to be 
regarded os already She had never really liked Crosbie as a auitor, 

and would heieelf hate preferred John Eamesi with all the ft>ults of his 
hobbledehoy hood on hia head« It might yet come to paaa that John Eamea* 
love might be made happy. 

But in the meantime Lily, as I have said, had beoome strong in her 
courage, and recommenced the work of living with no lackadaisical self- 
assurance that because she had been made' more unhappy than others, 
therefore she ahould allow herself to be more idle. Morning and night 
die prayed for himt daily, almost hour by hour, she assured herself 
that it was atill her duty to love him. It was hard, this duty of loving, 
without any power of expressing such love. But still she would do her 
duty. “ Tell me at once, mamms^*' she said one morning, “ when you 
hear thgt tlie day is fixed for his marriage. Fray don't ke^ me in 
the dark." 

" It is to be in February," said Mrs.- Dtde. 

But let me know the day. It must not be to me like ordinary days. 
But do not look unhappy, mamma ; 1 am not going to make a fool of 
myself. I shan't steal otf and appear in the church like a ghost." And 
then, liaving uttered her little joke, a sob came, and she hid her face on her 
mother's bosom. In a moment die raised it again. Believe me, momm a, 
Uiat I am not unhappy," she said. 

Ailor the expiration of that second week Mrs. Dale did write a letter 
to <3rod)io ; 

I sapposC (die sold) it Is right that I should acknowledge the receipt of jour 
letter. 1 do not know that I hove aught else to say to you. It would not beeome me 
osawomaatosay what I think ot your oonduct, but I boIicve.tliat your oomewnoe 
will till you the same things. If it do not, you mnat, indeed, he hardened. 1 have 
promised my child that I will send to you a msssage from her. She bids me tell yea 
that she has forgiven you, and tliat she does not hate you. May God dso forgive you, 
and may you recover hk love. 

Maxt BiUk 

1 bog thatnoiojolndor msj be made to this letter, either to iu|Bdf cr to any of 
my fiaiily. 

The st|uiro wrote no answer to the letter which he had received, nor 
did be take any eti^ totrarda tho immediate poniabment of Cbosbia. 
Indeed be bad declared that no anob steps could be takei^, oxplainiqf to 
his nephew thot snob a man could bo served on^ as one eervee a rat 

“ I shall never see him,” he aaid once again; " if I did, I ihonld not 
scruple to bit him on the bead with my stick ; but 1 should Obik ill of 
myself to go eSer Um with such an object." 

And yet it was a terrible sorrow to the old nan that flw eooandiel 
■who bid ao iqjQred him eed bio should esoape sooufree. file bad JWt 
forgiven Qxodtio, Noidceof^j^messbidever ona>(el4ii»)oii&^ Be 
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wonld liare liated himself had he thought it possible that he could be 
induced to foi^ire such an injiirj. There is an amount of rascality in 
it, — of low meanness, which 1 do not understand,*' he would say over and 
orer again to his nephew. And then os he would walk alone on the 
/^^|ilioe he would speculate within his own mind whether Bernard would 
any steps towards avenging his cousin's injury. He is right,*' he 
would say to himself; “ Bernard is quite right. But when I was young I 
could not have stood it. In those days a gentleman might have a fellow 
out who had treated him as he has treated us. A man was satisfied in 
feeling that he had done something. I suppose the world h difTereot 
now-a-days.” The world is difierent; but the squire by no means 
acknowledged in his heart that there liad been any improvement. 

Bernard also was greatly troubled in hit mind. He would have had 
no objection to fight a duel with Crosbie, had duels in these days been 
possible. But he believed them to be no longer possible, — at any rate 
without ridicule. And if he could not fight the man, in what other way 
was he to punish him ? Wsis it not the fact that for such a fault the 
world afforded no punishment 7 Was it not in the power of a man like 
Crosbie to amuse himself for a week or two at the expense of a girl's 
happiness for life, and then to escape absolutely without any ill effects to 
himself? I shall be barred out of xny dub lest I eliould meet him,** 
Bernard said to himself, ** but he will not be barred out** Moreover, 
there was a feeling within him tliat the matter would be one of triumph to 
Crosbie rather than otherwise. In having secured for himself the pleasure 
of his courtship with such a girl as Lily Dale, without euoountering the 
penalty usually consequent upon such amusement, he would be held hj 
many as having merited mudi admiration. He liad sinned egaiuft all the 
Dales, and yet the suffering arising from his un WM to fidl upon the 
Dales exclusively. Such was Bernard's reasoning, m he speeubted on 
the whole affair, sadly enough, ^wishing to be avei^ged, but net knowing 
where to look for vengeance. F(fr myself I believe him to have been 
altogether wrong as to the light in which he supposed that Crosbie*s 
falsehood would be regarded by Crosbic's fiienda. Men will etiU talk of 
such things lightly, professing that all is lair in hw aa it ia in war, and 
■peaking almost with envy of the goodg|Nrtaoea ftM pradleeii deoeiver* 
But I have never come across Uie man who Ihnn in Ihia way with 
reference to an individual case. Crosble*a OM jp^gmdii as to the eonae- 
quences to himself of what he had dope Wii moiro co n eet than that formed 
by Bernard Dale. Ho had regarded tha pat at veidal at long aa it was 
still to doi-^jlpile it was ttlll within hla power to leave it undone ; but 
from the mXSwt of iu aocompUshmen^ it had foaead itself upon hia own 
view in iU proper Bght. He kneif tihat ha had baeu a aeoundrol, and he 
knew that other men woufd ao thiiik of him. HU friend Fowler Pratt, 
who had the reputation of hxftlil at tromcn dimply aa toys, had ao 
regardedhim. Instead iff boattliiCrfwItit he had donc^ he wiw as af^ 
alluding to any matter ecmneeled with hli marHage as a man is of talkfaf 
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ef lihe articles which he has stolen. He had alreafy filt that tten at hk 
dab looked askance at him; and, thongh he was no coward as regarded 
hk own skin and bones, he had an undefined fisar lest some day he 
might encounter Bernard Dale purposely armed with a atick. The 
squire and hk nephew were wrong in supposing that Crosbie was 
unpunished. 

And as the winter came on he felt that he was cloady watched by the 
noble family of De Courcy. 8ome of that noble family he had already 
learned to hate coidklly. The Honourable John came up to town in 
November smd pcrscctlt^ him vilely ; — inskted on having dinners given 
to him at Sebright's, of smoking throughout the whole afternoon in hk 
future brother-in-law's rooms, and on borrowing hk futnre brother-in- 
law's possessions; till at last Crosbie determined that it would be wise to 
quarrel with the Honourable John, —and he qtiarrelled with him aocord- 
iiigly, turning him out of hk rooms, and telling him in so many words 
that he would have no more to do with him. 

You'll have to do it, ai 1 did," Mortimer Gnzebee had taid to him; 

I didn't like it because of the family, but Lady Amelia told me that it 
must be so." 'Whereupon Crosbie took the advice of Mortimer Gaaebee. 

But the hospitality of the Gazebees waa perhaps more distressing to 
him than even the importunities of the Honourable John. It teemed at 
thongh hk ftiture sister-in-law was determined not to leave him alone. 
Mortimer was sent to fetch him up ibr the Sunday afternoons, and he 
found that he was constrabed to go to the villa in St. John's Wood, even 
^n opposition to his own most strenuous will. He could not qidte analyse 
the circumstances of hit own position, but he felt as thou|^ he were a 
cock with hk spurs cut off, — as a dog with hk teeth drawn. He foimd 
himself becomiog humble and meek. He liad to acknowledge to himself 
that he waa afraid of Lady Amelia, and almost even afraid of Mortimsr 
Oazebee. He was aware that they watched him, and knew all hk goings 
out and comings in. They called him Adolphus, and made him taamw 
That coming evil day in Februaxy was dinned into his ears. Lady Amelk 
wotild go and look at furnitnre for him, and talked by the hour abonS 
bedding and sheets. ** You had better get your kitchen things at Tomkins'^ 
They're all good, and he'll give yon ten per cent off if you pay him ready 
money, — ^whkh of course you will, you know ! " Was it for thb Vtmi he 
had mcrificed Lily Dale ? — ^for thk that he had allied himself wbSk thn 
noble house of De Courcy 7 

Mortimer had been at him about the aetttementa from the Tsvy firsl 
moment of hk retnm to London, and had already bound him up haul 
and foot Hk life was insured, and the policy was in Mortimer's haalik 
Hk own little bit of money had been already handed over to he tied li|i 
with Lady Aleoundrhia's little hit It aeemed to him thal in all llsi 
anSngementa made the intention was that he dumld die off apssdify, m4 
that Lady Alsemdrina dionld be provided with e deosnl* Hide inseuMk 
Boificient for St John's Wood. Thlnp were to be ae astded dud he eeHI 
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WHt fcreii the" proceeds of his own xnoneyi or of faevs. They were to 

| 0 | uiider the fostering hand of Mortimer Gozebee, in paying insurances* 
|f he would only die the day after his mairiagei there would really bo a 
reqr nipe sum of money for Alcxandrlna, almost worthy of the acceptance 
pf an earrs ^lighter. Six months ago he would hare considered himself 
able to turn Mortimer Gazebee round his linger on any subject that could 
^ intToduced between them. When they chanced to meet Gazebee had 
^eea quite humble to himi treating him almost as a superior being. He 
)|pd k^cd down on Gazebee from a very great height But now it seemed 
iS though he were powerless in this man's handa , 

f But perhaps the countess had become his greatest aversion. She was 
perpetually writing to him little notes in which she gave him multitudes 
af commissions^ sending him about as though he lied been her servant. 
And she pestered him with advice which was even worse than her oom- 
piissiQDSi telling him of the style of life in whioli Alexandrina would 
expect to live, and warning him very frequently tliai such an one as he 
could not expect to be admitted within the bosom of so noble a family 
Witboiit payii^ very dearly for tbat inestimable privilege. Her letters 
had become odious to him, and he would chuck them on one side, leaving 
them for the whole day unopened, lie had already made up his mind 
that he would quarrel with the countess also, very shortly after his mar* 
riage; indeed, that he would separate himself fi om the whole fimiiJy tf 
it were possible. And yet he had entered into this engagement mainly 
with the view of reaping those advantages which would accrue to him 
from being allied to the Dc Courcysl The B(iuir6 and Lis nephew were 
wretched in thinking that this man was cscajung without i>unishmcnt| 
but they might have spared themselves that miMery. 

It bad been understood from the ftrst tliat ho was to q)ond his Christ- 
mas at Courcy Castle. From this underlakiug it was quite out of Ui 
power to enfrimohise himself ; but ho resolved that his viail Hiould be as 
riiort as possible. Christmas Day unfortunately came on a Moadayi and 
H was known to the Do Courcy world that Saturday was almost a dbs 
non at the General Oommitteq OlEcc. As to these throe days there was 
no escape for him ; but he made Alexondciiia uadorstaBd that the three 
Commissioners were men of iron as to any exlemkici of tliooe throe daya. 

I must bo absent again in February, of wolrso/* bo said^ utmost making 
his wail audible in the words he uaedi ** and tlmrofcio it is quite impos- 
sible that I should stay now beyond the Monday Bid there been atUme- 
tioOs frir him at Courcy Castle I think bo nugbt have avtungod with 
Hr. Optimist for a week or tan days. ^ Wu shall bo all alone,** the conn- 
tern wrote to Umid I hope ;^oa will have an opportunUj of learning 
moiia of our v%s t^ you have over Iwilly been able to do as yet.** 
This was bitter as |aU to him. But, in thfa world all Toloablo commo« 
ditics have their prioe; aqd wban men such us Croshio as|itre to obtain 
^ themselves an aManoe with ulfalo families Aey must pay the market 
fries for the artide which they pnmbmWi 
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Ton'll all oone np sad dm wiih at to Hbpday/ tiia iiq^ro toad ^ 
Mrs. Dale, about the middle af the previoafe week. 

** Well, I thiok not,'* hud. Mn* Bale ; we are better^ perhapi^ as 
we ate.” 

At this moment the eqoire and his sister^ln-law were on mueh more 
filendly terms than had bm usual with them, and he took her reply in 
good part, understanding her ieeling. Therefore, he peised his request, 
and sueoeeded. 

** 1 think you're wrong,'' he said } 1 don't suppose that we shall have 
a very merry Christmas. You and the girls will hardly have that, 
%\hether you eat your pudding here or at the Great Housn But it will 
be better for us all to make the attempt It's the right thing to do. That's 
the way I look at it.” 

^ I'll ask Lily,” said Sin. Dale. 

Do, do. Give her my love, and tell her fVom me that, in spite of sU 
that has come and gene, Christmas Day shonld still be to her a day of 
rejoicing. We*ll dine about three, so that tho servants oan have the 
ailemoon.” 

‘*Or oourso we'll go,” said Lily ; **why not? We always do. And 
we'U liavo blind-man's-buff with all the Boyoes, as we had last year, 
if uncle will ask tluim up.” But the Boyces were not aiAed up for that 
occasion. 

But Lily, though she put on it oil so brave a face, had mudi to suffer, 
and did in truth suffer greatly. If you, my reader, ever chanced to slip 
into the gutter on a wet day, did you not find tliat tlie iqrmpntby of the 
bystanders was by far the severest part of your misfortune 7 Did you not 
declare to yourself that all might yet be well, if the people would only 
walk on and not look at you ? And yet you cannot blame those who 
stood and pitied you; or, j^eihaps, essayed to rub you down, and asaiat 
you in the recovery of your bedaUbod hat. You, yourself, if you aee a 
man fall, cannot walk by aa though nothing unoommon had happened to 
him. It was so with Lily. The people of Allinglou could nfAMgwd her 
Kvith their ordinary eyes. They would look at her lenderlyi knowing that 
aha waa a wounded ikwn, and thus they aggravated the soreness of hir 
wound. Old Mrs. Hearn condoled with her, telling her that very likely 
Ae weoM be better off as she was. lily wpukl not lie ebonl it hi miy 
Way. ‘Udrs. Heam,” she seid, *<the subjeot is paittfid to me.'* ll*f - 
Heaxn nid no more about it, \mt on evny maetiag botwoan Ihqni Iho 
looked the things she did not say. ^^Miaa Lily 1 ” said Htokine, ong diqf, 
** Miss Lity 1 as ho looked up into hee fime a teor bad 

fimned itaelf in his old eyi**^*-’* 1 kimw what he was fieiii the flnA Qlb 
dear! bh, dear! if 1 ocmld have bad him kiUedt:* «<Ibpkiii% 
dare you?” aeidLUy. If you speak to me egain ineiNhaTiqp^Xiittl 
tell my uncle.” She turned away from him; but fmnitdiatall|y Humid 
back again, and yut out her little hand to hhm I beg pm 
Bheanid. ** 1 kiim bow kind you are, and 1 lovu you to il ” Jmiikm 
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flihi went amy, " HI go after liim yet, and break tbe dirty neck of bimi** 
said Hopkins to bimself, as he walk^ down the path. 

Shortly before Christinas day she called, with^ her sister, at the 
vicarage. Bdl, in the course of the visit, left the room with one of the 
jfeyce girls, to look at tho last chrysanthemums of the year. Then Mrs. 
M^ce took advantage of the occasion to make her little speech. ** My 
dear Lily,*’ she said, you will think me cold if 1 do not ny one wofd 
to you.” “ No, 1 shall not,” said Lily, almost sharply, dninUBg ftom the 
finger that threatened to touch her sore. There are things whkdi should 
never be talked' about.” Well, well ; perhape eo^" aald Mrs. Boyce. 
But for a minute or two die was unable to fidl beek upon any other topic, 
and sat looking at Lily with painful tenderness.' I need hai^ly say what 
were Lily’s sufferings under such a gaze ; but she bore it, acknowledging 
to herself in her miseiy that the fault did not lay with Mrs. Boyce. How 
could Mrs. Boyce have looked at her otherwise than tenderly ? 

It was settled, then, that Lily was to dine up at the Great House on 
Christmas Day, and thus diow to the Allington world that she was not to 
be regarded as a person shut out from Uie world by the depth of her 
misfoitune. That she was right there can, I think, be no doubt ; but as 
she walked acrosa the little bridge, with her mother and sister, after 
returning from ohurcb, she would ha\c gi\en much to be able to have 
turned round* and have gone to bid instead of to her uncle’s dinner. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Pawkixs's in Jebmyn Street. 

The show of ikt beasts in London took place this year on the twentieth 
day of December, and I have always understood that a oertain bullock 
exhibited by Lord De Guest was declared by the mctroimlitan butchers 
to have realised all the possible excellences of breeding, feeding, and con- 
dition. No doubt the butchers of the next hali-century will have knmed 
much better, and the Guestwick be^ could it be embalmed and then 
produced, would excite only rtdkuie nt the agricultund ignonace of 
the present age ; but Lord De Guest took tho pmbo that win oflkred 
to him, and found himself in a eevenlh heaven of He woe never 

so happy as when suirounded by butchers, gimslsrsi nd ealemen who 
were abl^H^pprodate tho wotk of his Hfo, and who regarded him aa a 
model noffiSaiu ** Look at that lhUow,”lie said to EnuMs, potnliitgto tho 
prise bullodk. Eamea ha# joined his patron at the Aom after hie oSoe 
hours, locking <m Ttpod the liviog beef by gedight ^ htPt he like hie 
sire? He was got by Lambkia, you know.” 

Lambkin,” ssid Johnny, who had not aa yot been able to learn mneh 
about the Guestwiek etodt. 
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Lambkin. The bull that we hod die tmuble uidi* Helios 
just got his sire's bock oad fore-quorten.. Don't jou see ?” 

1 doresojt" said' Johnnj, wlio looked rery hard, but could not see. 

** It's very odd,” exclaimed the eorljf ^ but do you know, that bull has 
been os quiet since diet day, — os quiet os-^os anything. I think it must 
ha\ e been my pocket-handkerchief.” 

1 daresay it was,” said Johnny ; — or perhaps the flies.” 

** Flies ! said the earl, angrily. Do you suppose he isn't used to 
iiics 7 Come away. 1 oidered dinner at seven, and it's past six now. My 
brotlier-in-law, Colonel Dole, is up in town, and he dines with us.” So he 
took Johnny's arm, and led him off* through the show, calling his atten- 
tion as he went to several beasts which were inferior to his own. 

And then they walked down dirough Portman Square and Grosvenor 
Square, and across Piccadilly to Jermyn Street. John Esmes acknow- 
ledged to himself that it was odd that he diould have an carl leaning on 
his aim os he paisi'd along through the streets. At home, in his own life, 
his daily companions were Ciadcll and Amelia Boper, Mrs. Lupex and 
Mis. Itopei. The diflerence was vtiy great, and yet he found it quite oa 
eos) to talk to the earl as to Mrs. Lupex. 

“ You know the Dale<{ down at Aliington of course,'' sold the earl. 

** Oil, yes, 1 know them.” 

But, perhaps, you never met the colonel.” 

I dou^t think 1 over did.” 

He's a queer sort of fellow ; — ^very well in his way, but he never does 
anything, lie and my sister live at Torquay, and os ftr os 1 con find out 
they neither of them have any occupation of any sort. He's come up to 
town now because we both had to meet our family lawyers sod sign fome 
papers, but he looks on the journey as a great haidship. As for me, I'm 
a year older than he is, but 1 wouldn't mind going up and down ftom 
Gueatwick every day*” 

*‘lt's looking after the bull that docs it,” said Esmea. 

« By Geoige I you're right, Master Johnny. My sister and Crofts may 
teli me what they like, but when a man's out in the open sir for eight or 
nine hours every day, it doesn't much matter where he goes to aleep after 
that. This is Puwkins', ^capital good house, but not so good as it umd 
to be while old Pawkins was alive. Show Mr. Eames up imo a 
to wash his hands.” 

Colonel Dale was much like his brodier in foot, but was toller, even 
thinner, and apparently older. When Eames went into the aittiiig-iOQmi 
the colonel woe there done, and hod to take qpon himoelf the trouble of 
mtrodnoing himself. He did not get up from his am-dialr| but eoddefl 
gently at the young man. *^Mr. Eame8,Ibe^evet 1 knew your flidier 
at Questwiek, • griet many yeeie ogo}” then ho Uusped bis ftefr iMe 
towards the fire and tighod. 

« ** It's got vety eoU this tftemooni” said Johu^i Uykig to rndw 
oonvsnation. 
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U^B aTuSayB bold in London/’ «ud ihe colonel* 

If you hod, to be here in August you wouldn’t soy so.” 

God forbidy'* said the colOnel> and ho sighed again^ with his ^ci 
fixed upon the fice» Eames had heard of the Tory gallant way in which 
Orlando Dale had persisted in running away with Lord De Gnesi’a sister^ 
ip jnpodtion to very terrible obstacles, and as he now looked at the 
ii«^|lpid lover, he thought that there must have been a great change 
■inoe tiiose days. After that nothing more was said till the earl came 
down* 

•’ Eawkms' house was thoroughly old*fashioned in all tilings, and the 
Pawkins of that day himself stood behind the earl’s elbow when the 
dinner began, and himself removed the cover from the soup turcon. 
Lotrd De Guest did not require much personal attention, but ho would 
have ftlt annoyed if this hadn’t been done. As it was he had a civil word 
to say to Pawkins abont the fat cattle, thereby showing that he did not 
mistake Pawkins for one of the waiters. Pawkins tlien took bis lordship's 
orders abont the wine and retired. 

He keeps up the old house pretty well,” said the earl to hia brother* 
in-law. ** It isn’t like what it was thirty years ago, but then OTory thing 
of that sort haa got worae and worse.” 

1 suppose it has,” said the colonel. 

1 remember when old Pawkins had as good a glass of port as IVe 
got at home, — or pearly. They can’t get it now, you know.” 

1 never dnnk port,” said the colonel. ” 1 seldom take anything 
after dinner, except a little negus.” 

His brother-in-law said nothing, but made a most eloquent grimace as 
he turned his fiice towards his soup-plate. Eames saw it and could 
hardly refrain from laughing. When, at half-past nine o’clock, the colonel 
retired fimi the room, the earl, as the door was closed, threw up his 
hands, and uttered the one word ”ncgns !” Then Eames took heart of 
grace and had his laughter out. 

The dinner was very dull, and before tfie colonel went to bed Johnny 
regretted that he had ton induced to dine at I^awkins’. It might be a 
very fine thing to be asked to dinner witli an carl, and John Eamsi had 
perhaps rocmed at his oiffioe aome little accession of dignity iiroiii the 
dnnunstanceB, of which he had ton not isapleasantly aware ; but, as he 
sat at the table, on which there were four or five appUa and a |daie of 
dried nuts, looking at the earl, ss he endeaTonred to keep his eyes open, 
and at the colonel, to whom it seemed absolutely a matter of in^fferenee 
whether hia oompaaimui igm asleep or awake, he eonfessed to himself 
that the price Im wa^aying was almost too dsar» Mm. Boper’s tea-table 
was not i^eamimto him, but eten that woldd hsTo been preferable to the 
black diaginess of jnmrtos’ ttahqgany, with the compuiy of two tired old 
men, with whom he seemed to have no mutual sukjoot of oonreieatiom 
Ones or twice be tried a word iritli the eokml, fiar the oolonel sat with 
hia gres open looking at the fire. But be was answered with moneiyUalijjS^ 
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and ii Tai avidenl to him thil the ecdotad: did aot to tA. To elt 
fdftlli with hie handt dooed over each oihef on hia lap^waa work enough 
fur Colonel Bale during hia after^inner 

But the earl knew what was going on. Daring that terriUe oondiot 
between hitn tnd hie domhert in winch the drow^ god fairly Tttiqitiahed 
him for some twenty minutes, his contcienoe waa always aoeomng him oi 
treating hit guaita bddly. Ht Tat very angry with hiOiaelf, and tried to 
arome himaelf and talk. But hia brotheNin^law would not help him in 
hia efibrla ; and even Eamai waa not bright in rendering him aanatance. 
Then ihr twenty mfamtaa he dept aoimdly, and at the end of that ho 
woke himaelf with one of hia own snorea. ** By GemigO I " he aaid, jump* 
ing up and standing on the rug, ^ well hate aome ootifee ; ’* and after 
that ho did not sleep any more. 

** Dale/’ said ho, won’t yon take aome more wine 7 ” 

** Nothii^ more/’ said the eolottri^ atiU lookmg at the fire, and shaking 
hia head very dowly. 

Come, Johnny, fill your glass.” He had already got into the way of 
odfing hia young friend Johnny, having found that Mxa. Eames geneially 
apoke of her son hy that name. 

I have been filling my glass all the time,” said Samea, taking the 
decautor agiun in hia hand aa he spoke. 

I’m glad yon’ve found something to amuse yon, for it has seemed to 
mo that you and Dale haven’t had much to aay to eich other. I've been 
listening alt the time.*’ 

YouVe been asleep,” said the ooloneL 

Then there*a been aome escuae for my holdmg my tongue,” said the 
earl. ** By«tlie-by, Dale, what do yon think of that fisUow Oroabio 7 ” 
Eamea* earn were instantly on the alert, and the qnrit of dulneas 
vanished from him. 

** Think of him 7 ” said ihe colonel. 

^ He ought to have every bone in hia akin broken,” said the earl. 

So he ought,” said Eamea, getting up from hia chair ia hia eagemeas, 
and speaking in a tone somewhat loudv than waa perhapa bcooming in 
tkippeneenoa of hia aeniois. ** So* he ought, my lord. He is thi moat 
abominable rascal tliat ever I met ia my life. 1 wish 1 waa Lily Dale’s 
kaolher.” 4hfn he sat down again, remembering that ha was qpenkiug 
ht th* pt a s sas s of Lily's unels, and of the ikther of Bernard Dale, who 
might be supposed to ooeupy the plaoe of ]3lj’a brother. 

' The colonel turned hia head round, and looked St the yonng men with 
surprise. ^ I beg your pertoi, air,” aaid Eamns hut 1 haite known 
Mfi. Dak and yeut nkeea all my Ufh.” 

Oh, have yon 7 ” aaid the colonel. ** Nevirtheleas it ia, {keibaya, ai 
well not to nurin toa'fres iHth a young kdy’a wai. ‘Mol that t Uama 
Touin the lesk, Barnes.” 

‘*1 should think not/* aaid Aeearf. hoihnr lilm ftrhkilMiUl^ 
Jahmiy^ my bey, IT evdr 1 am nafintanala eaongh to meat that aSan X 
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duill tdl bim my mind, and I belieTe jou will do'ihe lame.** On hearing 
tbia John Eames winked at the earl, and made a motion with bis head 
towards the colonel, whose back was turned to him. And then the earl 
winked back at Eames. 

f De Guest,” said the colonel, ** I think 1*11 go upstairs 3 I always have 
ttle arrowroot in my own room.*’ 

** ril ring the bell for a candle,” said the host. Then the colond went, 
and as the door was closed behind him, the earl raised his two hands 
and uttered that single word, “ negus ! ” Whereupon Johnny burst out 
laughing, and coming round to the fire, sat himself down in the arm-* 
chair which the colonel hud lefi. 

I've no doubt it's all right,” said the earl ; but I shouldn't like to 
drink nogns myself, nor 3 ’et to have arrowroot up in my bedroom.” 

** I don’t suppose there's any harm in it.” 

Ob, dear, no ; 1 wonder what Pawkins says about him. But I sup- 
pose they have them of all sorts in an hotel.” 

The waiter didn't seem to think much of it when he brought it.” 

** No, no. If he'd asked for senna and salts, the waiter wouldn’t have 
showed any surprise. By-the-by, you touched him up about that poor girl.” 
** Did I, my lord ? I didn’t mean it.'* * 

** You see he's Bernard Dale's fiither, and the queatm is, whether 
Bernard shouldn't punish the fellow for what ha has done. Somebody 
ought to do it. It isn't right that he tliould eacape. Somebody ought to 
let Mr. Crosbie know what a scoundrel he has made himself.” 

** I'd do it to-morrow, only I'm afrai d- ■— * * 

** No, no, no,” said the earl ; " you are not the right person at all. 
What liave yon got to do with it f TouVe merely known them as family 
friends, but that's not enough.” 

^*No, I suppose not,” said Eames, sadly. 

** Perhaps it's best as it is,” said' the earL ^’I don't know that any 
good would be got by knocking him over the bead. And if we am to 
be Christians, 1 suppose we ought to be Christians.” 

" What sort of a Christian has he been 7 ” 

That's true enough; and if I was Bemsrd, 1 should be tmry apt 
to forget my Bible lessons abont SBeekysM.^ 

« Do you know, my lord, 1 dbenld think it the most Christian thing in 
the world to pitch into him; I dmld, indeed. There are MM things 
for which a man ongbt to be tisalea Week and bine.” 

So that henbooldn’i do tliM again?** 

** SxMly. Ton tad^my it Chriatien to hang a man.” 

I'd always hang a murdm. It wana't right to hang smb terieel* 
ing sheep.” ^ 

Mudi betM hai!« andhm lUiow aa CrosUo,” aa^ 

Well, 1 believa so. If any Mlow wantad now to eniiy Aifoitf wilik 
the young lady, what an o^pogrlaidly he*d hara.** 

Johnny remainad $Umt iar a ttomeai or two befotn ha anawenMil 
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not 80 anro of that/' he aaid, mournfully, as ihongh grieving at the 
thought that there was no chance of currying &YOur with Lily by thraihiog 
her late lorer* 

** 1 don't pretend to know much about girls," said Ix>rd De Guest ; 
but I should think it would be so. I should fancy that nothing would 
please her so much as hearing that he had caught it, and that all the 
world knew that he'd caught it." The earl had declared that he didn't 
know much about girls, and in so saying, he waa no doubt right 

" If I thought so," said Eames, " I’d find him out to-morrow." 

** Why so ? what difiercnoe does it make to you? " Then there was 
another pause, during which Johnny looked very aheepish. ** You don’t 
mean to say that you're in love with Misa Lily Dale ? ” 

“1 don't know much about being in lore with her," said Johnny, 
turninc: very red as he spoke. And then he made up his mind, in a wild 
sort of way, to tell uH the Imth to his friend. Pawkins’ port wine 
may, i^erhaps, have had something to do with the resolution* " But Pd 
go through fire and water fur her, iny lord. I knew her years before he 
had ever seen her, nnd }ia\ e loved her a great deal better than be will 
ever love any one, When I heard that she hod accepted him, 1 had 
half a mind to Ait my own throat,— or else his." 
llighty tighty," said the cai'l. 

It’s very ridiculous, I know," said Johnny, ‘‘and of course riie would 
never have accepted me." 

“ 1 don't see that at all." 

“ 1 haven't a shilling in the world." 

“ Girls don't oare much for that *' 

" And then a clerk in the Income-tax Office ! It's such a poor thing." 

" The other fellow was only a clerk in opotber office." 

The earl living down at Guestwick ^ not understand that the 
Income-tax Office in the city, and the General Committee Ofiioe al White- 
hall, were as far apart as Dives and l^xanis, and separated by ea impam- 
abb a gulf. 

“ Ob, yes,*’ said Johnny ; “ but hb office » another kind of thing, and 
then he waa a swell himself." 

“ By George, I don't see it," said the carl. 

1 don't wonder a bit at ber acoepring a fellow like that* I haM Uni 
the first moment 1 saw him; but that's no reason she should hale hinL He 
had that sort of manner, you know. He was a swell, and girls like that 
kind of thing. 1 never felt angiy with her, hut I could have eaten him." 
As he spoke he looked os though he would have made mae ndi a|lan||| 
had Crosbb basn present. 

“ Did you ever adc her to have you? " said |iba wrL 
^‘No; howcouU I asfclw, when I hadn't bread to ghmhtt^ 

“ And you never told htr-^— ^that you were iu love irilh her I memi 
end aU that kind of thing?* ^ 

^8he knewe it now," aaid Johnq^S *<1 went to msf finUw 
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crtiher I thought die was going to be married. I oould not 

help telH&g her then." 

But it seems to me, mj dear fellow, that you ought to be veiy much 
obliged to Grosbie ; — that is to say, if youVe a mind to- " 

** I know what you mean, my lord. I am not a bit obliged to him. 
It*« mf belief that all this will about kill her. As to myself, if 1 thought 
slW^^er have me *’ 

Then he was again ulent, and the earl could see that the tears were in 
his eyes. 

I think I begin to understand it,'* said tbo carl, and I'll give you a 
bit of advice. You come down and ^end your Christmas with me at 
Guestwick." 

Oh, my lord I ” 

Never mind ray-lording me, but do a<) I tell you. T^ady Julia sent 
yon a message, though I ibrgot all about it till now. She wants to thank 
you herself ibr what you did in the field." 

That's all nonsense, my lord." 

" Very well ; you can tell her so. You may take my word for this, 
too, — ^my sister hates Grosbie quite as much as you j3o. I think she'd 
* pitch into him,' as you call it, herself, if she knew h4hr. You come 
down to Guestwick for the Christmas, and then go over to AUington and 
tell them all plainly what you mean." 

I couldn't say a word to her now." 

Say it to the squire, then. Go to him, and tell him what you mean, 
— holding your head up bke a man. Don't talk to me about swells. The 
man who means honestly is the best swell I know. He's the only iwall I 
recognize. Go to old Dale, and say you comefimm m«,--4xwai Gnestwiek 
Manor. Tell him that if he'4 put a little stick under the pot to make it 
boil, I'll put a bigger one. He'U understand what that means." 

** Oh, no, my lord." 

** But I fay, oh, yea; " and the earl, who was now standing on the rug 
before the fire, dug hia hands deep down into his trousers' pockeU. I'm 
very fond of that girl, and would do much for her. You ask Lady Julia 
if I didn't say so to her before I ever knew of your casting a sheep's-eyu 
that way. And I've a sneaking kindness for you too^ Master Johnny. 
Lord bkss jrou, I knew your father aa weli^ 1 ever knew aay man ; 
and to tell the truth, I believe 1 belied to ruin him. He held land of me 
you know, and there can't be any doubt that he did ruin himself. He 
knew no more about a beast when he'd done, lhaii«-*thsii— than that 
waiter. If he'd gone on to this day ho wouldn't have been aay wiser." 

Johnny sat sile^ with hia ejee full of tears. What was he to say to 
his friend ? 


You come down with tne^" eontlniied the earl, and youll find we'll 
make it nil atraight. I danesay you're right about not iqmking to the 
girl just at present. But tell everything to the uncle, and then to the 
mother. A&d, above all things, nsyar think that you’re not good enough 
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joiirself. A man riiould never think that Mj belief is that in life 
people will take you very much at your own reckoning. If you are made 
of dirt, like that fellow Croabie^ you*ll be fimnd out at lasti no doubt. 
But then I don’t think you are made of diirt” 

** I hope not.” 

** And 60 do I. Toueanoome down, I siipposei with me the day after 
to-morrow ? ” 

Tm afraid not. 1 have had all my leave.*’ 

** ^lall 1 write to old Baffle, and ask it as a favour.** 

No,” said Johnny ; ** 1 shouldn’t like that But Til soe to-morrow, 
and then 1*11 let you know. I can g<^ down by the mail-train on Saturday, 
at any rate.** 

** That won’t be comfortable. See and eome with me if you ean. 
Now, good-night, my dear fellow, and remember tliis,-^when 1 say a thing 
X mean it 1 think 1 may boait that I never yet went back from my 
word.** 

The earl as he spoke gave his left hand to his guest, and looking 
somewhat grandly ut> over the young man's head, be tapped his own 
breast thrice with his right hand. As he went through the little sceiiei 
John Barnet folt that he was e\ery inch an carl. 

** I don’t know what to say to you, my lord.** 

** Say nothing, ~not a word more to me. But say to yourself that 
faint heart never won fair lady. Good-night, my dear boy, good-nigbt 
1 dine out to-morrow, but you can call and let roe know at about aiz.*’ 

Eiimcs then left tlie room Vrithoiit another word, and walked out info 
the told air of Jermyn Street. The moon was clear and bright, and the 
jmvement in the sluoing light seemed to be as clean as a lady*s band. All 
the world was altered to him since he had entered Pawkins* Hotel. Was 
it then possible that Lily Dale migiit oven yet become his wife? Oonld 
it be true that he, even now, was in a position to go boldly to the Stpure 
of Allington, dnd tell him What were his viOaw with referenOe to I41y ? 
And how far would ho be justified in taking the earl at his word? Soma 
inoredible amount of wealth would be required before he could maity Lily 
Dali. Two or throe hundred pounds a year at the very least 1 The earl 
eould not mean him to understand that any such sum as that would he 
made tip with sueh an object 1 Neverthelees he resolved as he walked 
home to Burton Crescent that he would go down to Gnestwide, and that 
ho would obey the earl’s behest As regarded Lily herself be feh that 
nothing oeuld be paid to her for many a long day aa yet 

. ** Oh, John, how late you am I *' amd Amelia^ dipping out fhnn the 
back parlour aa he let himedf in with his latch key. 

Yfli, I am^veiy late,” mid John, taking hiscandleiand pasehg bet 

by on theatalriwhhinikiuuidimwu^ 
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CnAFTEB tXXllL 
« The Time will Comb.” 

fSfk you hear that young Eames is staying at Guestwiok hfanor ?” 

As these were the first words which the squire spoke to Mrs. Dale as 
tliey walked together up to the Great House, after church, on Christinas 
Day, it was clear enough that the tidings of Johnny's risit, when told to 
him, had made some impression. 

At Guestwick Manor 1 said Mrs. Dale. ** Dear me I Do you hear 
that, Bell ? There’s promotion for Master Johnny ! ” 

Don’t you remember, mamma,” said Bell, ** that he helped his lord- 
ship in his trouble with the bull ? ** 

Lily, who remembered accurately all the passages of her last interview 
with John Eames, said nothing, but felt, in some sort, sore at the idea 
that he should be so near her at such a time. In some unconscious way 
she had liked him for coming to her and saying all that he did say. She 
valued him more highly alter that scene than she did before. But now, 
she would feel herself injured and hurt if he ever made his way into her 
presence under circumstances as they existed. 

1 should not have thought that Lord De Guest was the man to show 
so much gratitude for so slight a ftivour,” said the squire, Howerer, 
I’m going* to dine there to-morrow.” 

** To meet young Eames ? ” said Mrs. Dale. 

Yes,— especially to meet young Eames. At least, Tts been veiy 
specially asked to come, and I’ve been told that he is to be there.” 

And is Bernard going? ” 

Indeed I’m not,” said Bernard. shall come over and dine with 

you.” 

A half-formed idea flitted across Lily’s mind, teaching her to imagine 
for a moment that she might possibly be ooncemed in this arrangement 
But the thought vanished as quickly as it came, merely leaving some 
soreness behind it. There are certab maladies which make the whole 
body sore. The patient, let him be tond^ on any point,^kt him even 
be nearly touched, — ^will roar with agony M though hit whole body had 
been bruised. So is it also with maladies of the mind. Sorrows suek as 
that of poor Lily’s leave the heart sore at every point, end compel the 
■uflerer to be ever in fear of new vronnds. Lily bore her erom bravely 
end well; ^ tke less did it weigh heevlljr Upon her at every turn 
because die Im the strength to walk as tboo^ she did not bear H. 
Kothing happened to her, or in her pretence, tluit did not in some way 
connect itself with her miseiy. Her uncle wee going over to meet John 
Eames at Lord De Guest’s. Of coarse the men there would talk about 
her, end all such talking wee an injury to her. 

The eftemoon of that day did not pass away brightly. As long aa 
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the senrants were in the room the dinner went on much as other dinners. 
At such timers a certain amount of hypoeriny must always be practised in 
closely domestic circles. At mixed dinner-parties people can talk before 
Richard and William the same words that they would use if Richard and 
William were not there. People so mixed do not talk together their 
inward home thoughts. But when close friends are together a little con- 
scious reticence is practised till the door is tiled. At such a meeting as 
this that conscious reticence liras of senricef and created an effort which 
was salutary* When the door was tiled, and when the servants were 
gone, how could they be merry together? By what mirth should the 
beards be made to wag on that Christmas Day 7 

My father has been up in town,*' said ^mard. lie was with Lord 
De Guest at Pawkins’.” 

“ Why didn’t you go and see him ? ” asked Mrs. Dale. 

Well, I don’t know. He did not seem to wish it. I shall go down 
to 'Forquay in Fcbrtiary. I must be up in London, you know, in a fort- 
night, for good.” Tli<*n they were all silent again for a few minutes. If 
Bernard could have the truth he would have acknowledged that he 

had not gone up to London, because he did not yet know how to treat 
Grobbie when he should meet him. Ilis thoughts on this matter threw 
some sort of shadow across poor Lily’s mind, making her feel that her 
wound was again opened. 

** 1 want him to give up his profession altogether," said the squire, 
speaking (Irmly and slowly. ** It would be better, 1 think, for both of 
uf that he should do so." 

** Would it be wise at his time of life," said Mrs. Dale, and when he 
has been doing so well ? " 

** 1 think it would be wise. If he were my son it would be thought 
better that he should live here upon the property, among the people who 
arc to become his tenants, than remain up in London, or perhapa be 
sent to India. He has one profession as the heir of this place, and that, 
1 think, should bo enough." 

** I should have but an idle life of it down here," said Bernard. 

** That would bo your own fault. But if you did os I would have you, 
your life would not be idle." In this he was alluding to Bemasd's pro- 
posed marriage, but as to that nothing Airtlier could be said in Bell*s 
presence. Bell understood it all, and sot quite lilent, with demue eoun- 
tenanee ; — ^perhaps even with something of Btemness in her A^e. 

** But the fact is," said Mrs. Dale, speaking in a low tone, and having 
well considered what she was about to say, ** that Bemaxd la not exaotlj 
the same as your ton." 

Why not ? " said the squire. I have even offered to settls tht 
property on him if be will leave the service." 

^VYou do not owe him so muoh aa you would owe your eon; and, 
therefore, he does not owe you as much as he would owe his Aithen* 

**If you mean that I eannot constndn Um, I knew that watt mnigiL 
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Ab regards money 1 have offered to do ibr him quite as much as any 
falhar would feel called upon to do for an only son.” 

** I hope you don't think me ungrateful,’* said Bernard, 

No, I do not ; but I think you unmindful. I hare nothing more to 

ttwjibout it, however ; — not about that. If you should marry ” And 

mfthB stopped himself, feeling that he oould not go on in Bell’s piesenoc. 

** If he should many," said Mrs. Dale, it may well be tliat his wife 
would like a liouse of her own.’* 

** Wouldn’t she have this house ? " said the squiie, angrily. << Isn’t it 
big enough ? I only want one room for myself, and I’d give up that if it 
were necessary.” 

That's nonsense,” said Mis. Dale. 

** It isn't nonsense,” said the squire. 

You'll be squire of Allington for the next twenty }ears,” said Mts. 
Dale. ^'And as long as you are the squire, you'll be master of this 
house; at least, I hope so. I don't approve of monarelis abdicating in 
&vour of young people." 

I don't think uncle Christopher would look at all cll like Charles 
the Fifth,” said Lily. 

I would always keep a cell for you, my darling, if I did,” said the 
squire, regarding her with that painful, special tendernea*. Lily, who woa 
Bitting next to Mrs Dale, put her hand out secretly and got hold of her 
mother's, thereby indicating that she did not intend to occupy the cell 
offcied to her by her uncle ; or to look to him as the companion of her 
monastic seclusion. AAer that there was nothing more then said as to 
Bernard's prospects. 

” Mrs. Hearn is dining at the vicarage, I suppose? ” admd the squire. 

** Yes ; site went in after church,” said Bdl. ** I saw her go w ith 
Mrs, Boyoe.” 

^ She told me she never would dine with them again after dark in 
winter,” said Mrs. Pale. ** The last time aho was there, the boy let tlie 
lamp blow out as she was going home, and she lost her way. The truth 
wa.<i, she Vos angry because Mr. Boyce didn’t go with her.” 

** She's always angry/' said the squire. ” She hanlly speaka to me 
now. When she paid her rent the ot))|p day to Jolliffo, she said aha 
hoped it would do me much good ; aa ibou|^ dm thought me a brute far 
taking it,*' 

So she does,” said Bernard* 

** She's very old, you haoUf** mid BdL 

rd gir^fatha htWi fa Mthing, if I were you, rniele,* said Lily. 

” No, m^ear ; if you were me you would not. 1 diould be very 
wrong to do so. l^y shoald Vrs^ Hearn hare her house for nothing, 
any more than her meat or her clothea? ll would be much more 
reasonable were 1 to giee hep so much money into her band yearly^ but 
it would be wrong in me to do eqii seeiag that she is not an object ef 
chtoUyi--and it would hi wVQng in her to take it** 
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"And dio wouldn't take it,” Mid ITni. Dale. 

1 don’t think ahe would. But if did, Tin sure aho would grumblo 
becAuae it wiun't double the amount. And if Mr. Boyce had gone honie 
with her, aho would havd gnmibled becauae he tfalked too ikat.** 

<*She is veiy old/* aoid Bell, again. 

**But, ncvertheleaa, she ought to know better than to apeak dia- 
paragingly of me to my aervanta. She should hsTe more i-eapect for 
herself.*’ And the squire ahoWed by the lone of hia Toice tliat he thought 
▼ery much about it. 

It was very long and veiy dull that Christmas eyening, making 
Bernard strongly that he would be rcry iboli^ to giye up hia 
profession, and tio himself down to a life at Allington. Women are 
more aceustomed than men to long, dull, unemployed hours; and, 
therefore, Mrs. Dale and her daUgkIera bore the tedium courageonsljr. 
While he yawned, Htrefched hitnaelf, and went in and ont of the room, 
tlic>y sat demurely, liatoning as the squire laid down the law on small 
matters, and contradicting him occa*<ioimlly when the spirit of cither of 
them prompted her specially to do an. " Of course you know much 
better than 1 do,*’ he would say. “ Not at all,** Mrs. Dale would answer. 
** I don’t jiretend to know anything about it. But—”—'* Bo the evening 
wore itselt away ; and when the squire wa.«i left alone at half-past nine, be 
did not feel that the day had passed badly with him. 'fhat was his style 
of life, and ho expected no more from it than he got. He did not look to 
find things vexy pleasant, and, if not happy, he was, at any rate, contented. 

** Only think of Johnny Eames being atGuestwIck M^or 1*’ aaid Bell, 
as they were going home. 

** 1 dou*t see why he shouldn’t be there,** said Lily. ** I would rather 
it ^ould be he than 1, because Lady Julia is so grumpy.** 

** But asking your undo Christopher especially to meet him ! " mid 
Mrs. Dale. “ There must be some reason for it.” Then Uly fell the 
soreness come upon her again, and spoke no further upon the subject. 

We all know that there was a spedal reason, and Uiat Lily*a ioreness 
was not false in its mysterious forebodings. Eaxiiet, on the Cfvening after 
his dinner at Pawkins*, hod seen the earl, and explained to him that be 
oould not leave town till the Saturday evening ; but that he could rSmain 
over the Tuesday. He must bo at his ofiioe by twelve on Wednesday, 
and could manage to do that by an early train ftom Gkieatwick. 

** Very well, Johnny,” oaid the earl, talking to hia young friend Villi 
the bedroom candle in his hand, as he was going up to dress. Then Til 
toll you what; Tve been thinking of it. 1*11 ask Dale to oome ever lib 
dinner on Tuesday ; and if he*ll come, 1*11 explain the whole matUV tb 
him myself. He's a man of business, and he’ll nndefstand. If he weoPt 
come, why then you' most over to Allington, and find hito, if vou eoit, 
on the Tnesdey morning; or 1*11 go to him myaelf, which will m b emd. 
You mustn't keep me now, at 1 am ever ao mo^ too late.” 

Eamesdid nol nttipspt to keep Urn, but went eweylWiag thiiltti 
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• whole matter was being arranged for him in a very wonderful way. And 
wh^a he got to Allington be found that the squire had accepted the earPs 
invitation. Then he declared to himself that there was no longer any 
possibility of retractation for him. Of course he did not wish to retract* 
The one great longing of his life was to call Lily Dale his own. But 
f afraid of the squire, — ^that the squire would despise him and snub 
Im, and that the earl would perceive that he liad made a mistake when 
he saw how his client was scorned and snubbed. It was arranged that 
the earl was to take the squire into his own room for a few minutes before 
dinner, and Johnny felt that he would be hardly able to stand his 
ground in the drawing-room when the two old men sliould make -their 
appearance leather. 

He got on veiy well with Lady Julia, who gave herself no airs, and 
made herself very civil. Her brother had told her the whole story, and 
she felt as anxious as he did to provide Lily with anotlier husband in 
place of that horrible man Crosbie. She has been very fortunate in her 
escape,” she said to her brotlier; ''very fortunate.” Tlie earl agreed 
with this, saying that in his opinion his owrn favourite Johnny w'ould make 
much the nicer lover of the two. But Lady Julia had her doubts as to 
Lily's acquiescence. " But, Theodore, he must not speak to Miss Lilian 
Dale herself about it yet a while.” 

" No,” 6aid*the earl ; “ not for a mouth or so.” 

" He will have a better chance if he can xemain silent for six months,” 
said Lady Julia. 

"Bless my soul! somebody else will have picked lier up bcfoie 
that,” said the carl. 

In answer to this Lady Julia merely shook her head. 

Johnny went over to his mother on Christmas day nfler church, and 
was received by her and by his sister with gieat honour. And she gave 
him many injunctions as to his behaviour at tlie earPs table, even 
descending to small details about his boots and linen. But Johnny had 
already begun to feel at the Manor that, aAer all, people are not so very 
different in their ways of life as they arc supposed to be. Lady Julia'a 
manners were certainly not quite those of Mrs. Roper; bat riie made tha 
tea veiy much in the way in which it was nuide at Barton Crescent, and 
Eames fonnd that he could eat Lis eggf aAny rate on the second moniiiigi 
without any tremor in his hand, in ^ite of the coronet on the silver egg- 
cup. He did feel himself to be rather oat of hia place in the Manor pew 
cm the Sunday, conceiving that all the ooQgrc0*tioin was looking at him ; 
but he got over this on Chriatmaa Day, and aat quite oomfortably in hia 
soil comer the aermon, almost gmog to sleep. And when ho 

walked with the earl aAcr chnr^ to the gate over which the noUe peer 
had dimbed in his i^ny, and iocpeoted the through which he had 
thrown himself, he was quite at home with hia Rule Jokes, bantering his 
august companion as to tha mede of hia aommault* But be it alwaya 
remembered that there are two modii In which ayewog man may be free 
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aiiji eMy with his elder and superior,-— dto mode |deasant and the mode 
offensive. Had it been in Jobnnjr^s nature to'try the latter, the earfs back 
would soon have been up at once, and the iday would have been over. 
But it was not in Johnny's naime to do so, and therefore it was that the 
earl liked him. 

At last came the hour of dinner on Tueaday, or at least the hour at 
which the squire had been asked to‘ show himself at the Manor House. 
Eames, as by agreement with his patron, did not oome down so as to show 
himself till after the interview. Lady Julia, who had been present at 
their diseussions, had agreed to receive the squire ; and then a servant 
was to ask him to step into the earrs own room. It was pretty to see the 
way in which tlie three conspired together, planning and plotting with an 
eagerness that was beautifully green and ikesh. 

** He con be as cross as an old sUcAt when he likes it," said the earl, 
speaking of the squire; "and we must take care not to rub him the 
wrong way.” 

** I sliau't know what to say to him when I oome down," said Johnny. 

Just sliake hands with him and don't say anything," said Lady Julia. 

ril give him some ]»oit wine that ought to soften his heart," said the 
carl, and then we'll see how he is in the evening." 

Eames heard the wheels of the squire's little open carriage and 
trembled. The squire, unconscious of all schemes, soon found himself 
with Lady Julm, and within two minuteo of hit entrance was walked of! 
to the earfa private room. Certainly," ho said, “ certainly ; " and 
foljlowed the man-servant. The earl, as he entered, was standing in the 
middle of the room, and his round rosy face was a picture of good-humour. 

** I'm very glad you've come, Dale," said he. ** I've sotnething I want 
to say to you." 

Mr. Dole, who neither in heart nor in manner was so light a man as 
the earl, took the proffered hand of his host, and bowed his head slightly, 
signifying tliat he was wilLng to listen to anything. 

1 think I told jrou," continued the earl, ** that young John Eames is 
down here ; but he goes back to-morrow, as they can't qiare him at hit 
offioe. He's a very good fellow,— aa far as 1 am able to judge, an un- 
commonly good young man. I've taken a great ftmey to him myself." 

In answer to this Mr. Dale did not aay much. He sat down, and in 
some general terms expressed his good- will towards all the Eames ftunily. 

As you know, Dale, I'm a very bad hand at talking, and therefl^ 
I won't beat about the bush in what I've got to say at present. Of eonne 
we've ell heard of that aooundrel Czosbie, and the way he has treated your 
niece Lilian." 

He is a scoundrel, — an unmixed aooundrel. But the less we mf 
about that the better. It is ill menlioiiini a girl's name in such m matlM 
as that." 

" But, my dear Dde, I must mention it at the present memant Belff 
joung chiU, I wuuU do anythiag Ip otenihrt W Audlhcifattistlm&a* 
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Aing fttAy be do&ft t6 cttafbft her. De yimknowAat theft young miA 
UrMl in krre ^iik her long before Ctoebie eeer mw her 7** 

What{«-^ohii Bemee I" 

^ Te% John Barnes. And I wish hetrtny for JbithAe that he had won 
her regard before ahe had met that rascal whom you had to nay down 
atvonr hcmse.** 

man cannot help these Aings, De Oneaft,’^ said the aqnirei 
'v *‘No^ no, no 1 There are each men about the World, and it is im- 
possible to know Aem at a glanoe. He was my nephew^s friend, and I 
am not going to my Aat my nephew waa in fonlt. But I wish,— I only 
aay that I wiA|— che had first known what am this young man's foelings 
towards her." 

^ But she might not have thought of him as you do." 

He is an vnoomnionly good-looking yoting follow ; straight tn*ido, 
broad in the chest, with a good, honest ^e, and a young man's proper 
oonrageu He hoe never been taught to give himaelf airs like a dancing 
monkqr; but I think he'a all Ao bmter for that." 

U But it's too late, now, De Guest." 

^ No, no; that's just where it is. It mustn't be too late I That child 
is not la lose her whole life because a villain has ]fiayed her folse. Of 
ooaroB Ae^ll snfier. Just at present it wouldn't do, I suppose, to talk to 
ber about a new sweetheart. But, Dale, the time will oomo; Ae tittib 
win come the time always does come." 

"It has never come to yon and me," said the squire, with tl»c 
lightest possible smile on his dry cheeks. The stoiy of their lives had 
been ao for Ae same; each had loved, and each had been disappointed, 
and Aon eaoli had reutained tingle through lifo. 

" Yes, it has," aaid the earl, with no Aght touch of feeling and even 6f 
romanoe in what he aaid. " We have vetricked onr beams in onr own 
W«y% end o«r lives have not been desolate. But for and her 

moAer will look forward to see her married some day." 
have not Aought about it." 

" But I want you to Ahik about ft. I want to fca ftir i st you in Ala 
fiillow'b fovonr ; and in doing ao^ I mean to be Tetjropen wiA you. I 
suppose you’ll give her eomeAlug f 

"I don’t know, Fat sura," eaU Ae gpHrs^ almost^oiMed at an 
inqniiy of sneh a nature, 

" Well, Aen, whether yon do or nuh ni give him eamelhhig»* aaid 
Ae earl. "I Aooldn't .have ventUrel to toeddle In the miillto hoi i 
not intended to pul myself in suA veAitosto to Urn as 

would justify me to aAing Ae quesMI.* * Anfl A# peer en he qpoke 
drew hitnaelf «^%niia*lb& heli^l. ton be ttwie, it 

Aall not beahad toarrfege fog you» hi W ^ 

I shaU have pleasure in giving to himi M "toW pfetouso if 
AecanAatewbailglvis^ a 

* 8k» o«i^t to b. w0f ■«!* luissifcalmir^^Ma etiiwiitt 
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I tliiiilv (.lie would be if she knew young Eamcs. I hope tbe day 
may come when she u ill be so. I hope that you and I may see them happy 
together, and that you too may thank me for having assisted in making 
them so. Shall we go in to I^y Julia now 7 ” The earl had felt that 
he had not quite succetded ; that his offer had been accepted somewhat 
coldly, and had not much hope that further good could be done on that 
d.iy, even with the help of his best port-winc. 

Half a moment, said the squire. There are matters as to which 
I never find mysell able to speak quickly, and this certainly seems to be 
one of them. If you will allow me I will think over what you have said 
and then see you again.'* 

“ Certainly, certainly.** 

“ But for your own part in the matter, for your great generosity and 
kind heart, I beg to offer you my warmest thanks.** Then the squire 
bowed low, and picecded the earl out of the room. 

Lord Do Gut St still felt that he had not succeeded. We may pro- 
luMy 8n\, lot'king at the squiit's cliaractcr and peculiarities, that no 
milked sucoiss was probable at the first opening out of such a subject 
He had said of himself that he was tie\or able to speak cpnckly in mittcrs 
of moment , but he would more coricctly ha\e descnbtd his own character 
hid liL di dared tliat he could not think of tliim quickly As it was, the 
eail was disappointed ; but had he been able to re.id tlio Bf(Uire's mind, 
Ills diyappointnn nt w'onld have been less stiong Mr. Dak* know well 
enough that he was being trt.itcd will, and that the effort being made 
wuo intdided with kinduiss to those belonging to him , but it was not in 
his nature to be demonstiatiii Oiul quick at exprisihioiis of gyatitiult*. So 
Ik cnterid the drawing-room with a cold, placid face, leading Eamesi 
and Lady Juhn also, to suppose that no good had been done. 

** How do you do, sir ^ said Jf»hnny, walking up to him m a wild sort 
of manner, — going through a premeditated lesson, but doing it without 
anj pn^sence of mind. 

** How do you do, Lames? ** said the squire, speaking with a very cold 
ioice. And then Uiere was nothing further mid till the dinner was 
announced. 

**DuIi, I know you drink port,** said the earl when Lady Julia left 
them. ** If you aay you don't like that, 1 shall say you know nothing 
about it ** 

** Ah I that's tha *20," said the squire, tasting it. 

** I should rather think it is," said the earl. I was lucky enough to 
gi t it early, and it hasn't been moved fur thirty } ears. 1 like to give it 
t«> a man who knows it, as j ou do, at the first glance. Now there's my 
tin ml Johnny thato; it*s thrown away upon him." 

** No, my lord^ it la not. I think it's uncommonly nice.** 

** Uncommonly nioe I 8o is champagne, or ginger- beer, or lollipops,— 
fur those who like tliem* Do you mean to tell me you can taste wine 
uith half a pickled orange in your mouth?** 
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“ It’ll come to him soon enough,” caid the squire. 

“ Twenty port W’on’t come to him when he is as old oa we ni*e,” said 
the earl, forgetting that by that time sixty port will be as wonderful to tlie 
then living seniors of the age as was his own pet vintage to him. 

The good wine did in some sort sollcn the squire ; but, as a matter of 
sIltlrBe, nothing further was said as to the new matrimonial scheme. The 
earl did observe, however, that Mr. Dale was civil, and even kind, to his 
own young friend, asking a question here and there as to his life in 
London, and saying something about the work at the Income-tax Office. 

“ It is hard work,” said Eames. “ If you’re under the line, they make 
a great row about it, send fur you, and look at you as though you’d been 
robbing the bank; but they think nothing of keeping you till five.” 

But how long do you hare for lunch and reading the papers 7” said 
the earl. 

“Not ten minute.*!. VTc take a paper among twenty of us for half tlie 
day. That’s exactly nine minutes to each ; and as for lunch, we only have 
a biscuit dipped in ink.” 

“ Dipped in ink 1 ” said tlic squire. 

“ It comes to that, for you have to be writing while you munch it.” 

“ I hear all about you,” said the carl ; ** Sir Raffle Ruffle is an old 
crony of mine.” 

“ I don't suppose he ever heard my name as yet,” said Johnny. “ But 
do you really know him well, Lord De (laest 7 ” 

“ Haven’t seen him these thirty years ; but I did know him.” 

“ We call him old Iltiffle Souffle.” 

“ ILiffle Scuffle I Ha, ha, ha I He always was llufflv .Muffle ; a noisy, 
pretentious, empty-headed fellow. But I oughtn’t to sa} W} before you, 
joung man. Come, we’il go inUi the drni\ing-i(xitn.” 

“And what did lie say ? ” ask«*d Lady Juba, fv»on ns the squire was 
gone. There was no atteinj^t at conccaliiicnt, and the question was asked 
in Johnny’s presence. 

“ Well, he did not say much. And coming from him, that ought to 
be taken as a good sign. He is to think of it, and let me s* e him again. 
You hold your hcail up, Johnny, and remembei that you shan't want a 
friend on your side. Faint heart nevc^jiron fair lady.” 

At seven o’clock on the following morning Eames started on his return 
journey, and was at his desk at twelve o'clock, ^us 2 >cr agreement with his 
taskmaster at the Income-tax Office. 
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Tiic periodical writerfli especially the writers in newspapers, who assume 
to themsch es the right of speaking in the name of the nation at large, are 
in tlic Imtiit (»f constantly using the word ** we," not only in the common 
sense of" I who write this," but in the special and peculiar sense of "We, 
the English people." The broad, general principle with which a leading 
article generally sets out to run its race is constantly thrown into the 
form of some assertion of this sort. "We are not a speculative people," 

" We are a patient people," " We can make anything in the world except 
a handsome public building," A complete collection of the senti- 
ments of this kind uttered in any given year in any one pe^ular paper, 
would hupftly a lii^rhl}' curious poi trait ol iIk nation — ^not as others see 
it, but as it IS SI oil by writers who embody in their own persons a full 
dose of the national characteristics, and who intensify by describing 
them. S<*irie curious and important consequences follow fro^m the habit 
of propagating in all direotious notions on such an important subject as 
the national character adapted to the exigencies of periodical literature, 
the first and inobt pressing of which is to produce impressious as vivid as 
tliey arc transient. 

The first observation wlmh arises on it is, that the \icw of the English 
character which it producc.s is ting'd throughout by humourous self- 
deprociation. Of the cominoiqdaces which abound in newspapers about 
English national character few are diriK^tly and in terms boastful, or 
even cuinpliineiitaiy. The commonest expressions on the subject are 
meant to justify measures or institutions by a half- contemptuous adiuis- 
sioii of the absence from the English character of some lofty attribute 
which would have remedied the defects complained of; but this is olw'ays 
atu^iidcd with an inhiiiuation, more or less express, that the attribute in 
question is not really lofly or magnificent, though it is not worth our while 
to diHputo its claims. Suppose, for instance — ond it is a very common 
case — that tlie object in view is to pooh-pooh and set on one side some 
clergyman who has pushed his speculations beyond what are usually 
viewed as the limits of orthodoxy. The commonest, and one of the 
most cflective, ways of doing so is to say in substance — " This may bo 
all very well, but we are not a speculative nation; carry your doubts 
and inquiries elsewhere." This is in terms an admission that the English 
people has renounced the highest of its intellectual functions, and that 
it is fit only for those lower exertions of intelligence by which men 
provide for their daily wants. The writer really does intend to hint 
something of the kind, though he probably does not precisely know 
himself how fiir he is prepared to go ; but he means a good deal more 
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besides. He means to insinuate that the speciiUtiona on which the 
clerical heretic is disposed to set so high a pi ice arc, in truth, nil 
nonsense, and that the Bntish public, with its contemptuous admission 
of ignorance, is wiser Gian its self-satisfied instructor, with liis presump- 
tuous claims to superior knowledge. For once in a way, such an expres- 
jdon may pass muster well enough The proper answer to a person 
^otherwise not worth answering may frequently be — “No doubt you are 
much wiser than I, but tins is my opinion, and I shall at t on it.” In 
time, however, such admi«!sions, madt merely for contioversial purposes, 
become established as recognized coinmonplact s. For some temporary 
purpose people are told that they arc this, iliat, and the other, but at last 
they come to think that the fact is leally so. An opinion grows up tint 
the English nation is not fitted for speculation — that it has little logit il 
power — that it cares little for “theory,” meaning thereby pimciple in 
any form; and these opinions, put forward with humouious loity, and 
persisted in more from a good-natured contempt of those agamst whem 
thf} are levelled than fur any othci purpose, ha\c often most sc nous 
piactical consequences. For instance, it was for man) }car8 a fashion to 
say that we are not a militaiy people, that the English nation are utterly 
mdiffcrcnt to military glory, and that we had finally betaken ourselves to 
the acquisition of wealth as the only occupation worthy of a serious 
l»eoplc. Some of our readers miy happen to remember a canc*ituie of a 
well-known picture which apj)carcd in Pw/k / i. and which embodied ibis 
sentiment m a veiy pointed hut ncr. Ihc title of the cariuituie was 
“The Choice cf IIe*riulcs” Jdin Bull, as Iltrcuhs, was betwten 
Mr. Cobdtn and tlif Duke of Wclliiictoii lie* willingly followtd the 
prophet of fiec-tiaele, who was pudiimr him along towards jnacf and 
plenty, and looking back with a go(»d humoured gun at the' luro, who, 
with a btern counter inci, was pcinting upwards It has now breome 
almost trivial to say how eoinplculy false this impression was, and how 
important were the corisc<jucnccs of the mistake. It is far from impro- 
bable that many lives and much money might have been saved if we had 
be cn a little less ready to admit that wc had ceased to caro for anything 
beyond present case and comfort, and if wo had insisted a little more on 
<>ur retention of the proj)ortic8 which have made England a great nation. 
It IS alwavB best to spc'ak the exact trMi alxmt both men and nations, 
and It IS unworthy to allow false conceptions of the diameter of the 
country to grow up for no better reason than that by doing so wc ]Miny 
for the moment some troublesome question, and save ourselves the pains 
of finding the true answer Let its consider a few of these commuiiplaceA, 
and their rel^^ to the real state of the case. 

One consmorable group of these refers to the intellectual character 
of the country. Ever} where wo meet with the assertion, “We me not 
a speculative people;” and this dogma is worked in such a way as to 
furnish an answer to almost every new opinion advanced u|»on any 
subject which the general body of the public arc not at tlic moment 
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inclined to discuss. Theological discussion, within cerUiu limits, is the 
ver^ bioith of the nostrils of a considerable propoition of the public. 
'Jlic standing duels between different sects of Christians, and different 
Bhades of o])inioii — ^between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant, 
b tween the High and the Low Churchman, between the Church ol 
ind and Dissenters — arc never interfered with ; they go on per- 
pitually in thiir own spheres, and according to their own rules, without 
ixeiting the faintest censure, generally speaking without even attiacting 
attention If, howeici, certain hmits, ill-defined, though gcneially tacitly 
und« 1 stood, aie transgrtssid, if the piinciplcs usually taken for granted 
on both sides au brought into si nous question — es])ccially if this is done 
in <^uch a luanuei as to attiaet any considerable amount of public atten- 
tion and intirest — .ill the more induentiol organs (»f jniblic opinion give 
ultiianri, fioin time to time, to a piulongel and scandalized hush. The 
disputants aie ttl I that tlio) aie stretehing their tethei too far. “We are 
not a speculative poopk ” Wt- the Enedish people — arc itt going U) 
h( u leal di^eussiuDH upon thes< lubjocts. <>ur piinciples aio fixed, our 
iiiinds made U{), and Kl no man who wishii lor an\ thing tliat otlicis can 
give him { 1 «)Uine t( tiy to unsettle them In politics the liush is neither 
80 loud lu ^ > long, for the cu* 5 *i in of the eounti^ permits a much greater 
amount ci leul liheit^ of thought and discussion upon these than upon 
most othei 8 ub](ets. Here, howeitr, as m the theological department, 
time is a limit Let people ti^ to tist almost any institution by any- 
thing that wenis the appearance of an abstract pnnci])le, and they will be 
confront* d witli the same doetnue m a slightly difilront shape. Proliably 
iht} may not be t ilJ that *‘wc are not i speculative people,*’ but they will 
niobt a>»i»urcdly leuiii* if they did nut know it befure\ that wc arc a practical 
people, that the Lnglisli nuioii is not to be deluded by theory, that 
compromise is tin ^eiy soul of all our institutions, and that unless a man 
isjneparcd to suggest some compromise which the two cootcnding parties 
01 e likely to accejit, lie had better hold Ins peace altogether. Some years 
ago a discussion aiosc about Sunday trains or Sunday shopping. A very 
popular and influential w'liter, ]ia\mg occasion to handle the subject, 
observed in the usual oraculai way, ** The English Sunday is a com- 
promise,” and he went on to point out that it diarcd that charactcnatio 
with the Riitish constitution and many other stonding subjects of Tcnera- 
tion. Wherever any arrangeiiieiit wliatevor has to be regulated on any- 
thing approiichmg to a piiuciple, observations of the same sort are always 
put forward. Sometimes wc are told tliat we are not a logical people ; 
on other occasions we discover that there is no reason why we should 
be consistent. In one way or other we are continually boasting, with a 
stiong spice of the pride that apes humility, of a strange disproportion 
ifthieii is supposc'd to exist between the strength of our reason and that of 
out picjudices. Is It m fact true that such a disproportion exista 7 Does 
till English nation as a rule disrcgsrd the trutli? Is it sn e a p a bl e of being 
convinced by an impsiUal inquiry into truth that its pr^ooocoivtd 
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opinions are not true in fact, and that its institutions or articles of belief 
ought to be altered ? If these things are not so, it would sinely be worth 
while to give up the habit of asserting that they are, and of thus mislead- 
ing those who have to act with reference to their conceptions of English 
charactci into errors which may have very serious practical results. 

A person disposed to inquire seriously ivhcthcr or not the Eiiglisli are 
a speculative people \\ould, in the liist place, try to ascertain what he 
meant by the word, and by other words of the same soit. Upon inquiry 
he uould find it iinpobsible to assign to them any otlicr meaning than 
that of thoughtful, fund of inquiry, and the like. A man speculates who 
is in the habit of compaimg the world outside of him with the piinciples 
on which he usually acts, and who judges of the truth of his ])rineij)l(s 
by considering how’far they agrc*e with the facts to whicli they me af»pli((1 
lie IS in short a man who loves the truth, who wi<<hcs to find out what it 
is, and who, wlien ho Jius found it out, acts upon his discoi < ry. Duos tin* 
English character answer to this dcfK:ription 7 The whole history of the 
nation answers, Yes, in tlie most emphatic manner. Pi i haps there is not 
m all tlic rest of the world any {leoplc which has on all occasions udhcrotl 
£0 vigorously to that of the truth of which it has once been convincid, 
or has allowed its policy to be influenced so dc'oply and [lemiancntly by 
abstract reasoning. It might ha\o bem expected that this would lie so, 
for no nation has in all stages of its history been so ricli in iiiiii eniin<*nt 
for original thought and abstract inquiry. No doubt it is quite tnit that 
English people base alwajs been singulaily slow in accepting ]iroor (tf 
theories, and that wheu they La^e accepted them os true tliey base 
applied them to the infinitely comjdicated masses of fact with which gos cni- 
monts and legislatures have to deal with singular deliberation, and on 
uniiarallelcd quantity of discussion. 'Ihis, however, shows neither distrust 
of the processes of reason, nor scepticism os to the possibility of discover- 
ing truth. It showrs nothing mon than consciousness of the true natiiro 
of the undertaking in which every one must of neccoiity be engaged who 
wishes to investigate the truth and apply it t6 any useful purpose. To 
view truth as something complex and hard to be learnt, to distrust first 
impressions, to work towards it gradually, and to apply with caution the 
results ultimately obtained, is tlie part of sincere bclievora in truth, not of 
those who doubt the possibility of reaSiing it. The history of England 
shows decisively which path it has followed aa a whole. Twioe in iho 
last tliue centuries, at the time of the Reformation, and at the time of tlio 
French Revolution, great dams op(K>scd to the general current of human 
thoughU and pi|pfion8 have given way after a long and silent eolU«otion of 
the wat< rn^hind them. On each occasion the English nation beliaved 
in prcciik'ly the same way. They conaidemd the matter in hand with a 
ponderous, dignified calmneas, which opposed to die various conflicting 
impulses a sufiiciont eis leerftis to allow each to act with its Adi force. 
Neither the GelvinisU nor tho Gathohci, neither the democrats nor the 
logitimuts, ever had tlieir way in this country; but why not? Beeeuio 
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the public thought that a compromUe, something between the two, was 
the safest course? Certainly not. Because* they were convinced that 
neither party had solved the whole problem ; that neither was entirely in 
the right ; that the truth was something far deeper and wider than either 
of the contending parties supposed it to be, and that it has to be dis- 
covered, not by taking up with showy maxims which claim to be true 
because they were coherent, but by laborious methods of detail, by 
inakirg things rather better which were clearly bad, and by continually 
feocking and search ing into th(‘m to see why they were bad, and what were 
tlie i)rincipleB on which they ought to bo based. 

Any one who will attentively consider the history of England, and 
cs])ecially that part of it which is passing before his own eyes, will per- 
coive that tlie alleged dislike of Englishmen to theory and spcoulalion is, 
in reality, a dislike fur falsehood and raahnem. Once give proof of tlie 
falsehood of any proposition, on which an Englihli belief or institution 
is louiided, and the days of tliat belief or institution are numbered. 
People go Gil denounciug, despising, and attacking it with the callous 
tenacity which Ixdonjs to so many English proceedings. For a long time 
the wall stands fair and square before the battenng-ram, but the blows 
continue to tall till, udor an incakulablo quantity of talk and trouble, the 
obstacle is at last removed, and truth is victorious. What looks like 
compromise and indecision is, in reality, only un eflbrt of the obstinacy 
atid 6lul)boriiiiei>s of the (xmtroversialists. Each fights for every rag oi 
Ills opinion till the side on wliich truth lies has gained a victory so decisive 
as to make any future lighting impossible. When the very last grain of 
wheat has, by unspeakable etlorts, bctm silled out of the uhalT, the matter 
is at un end, and not before. Even when the victory is finally won and 
the princi])]c established, a sort of shelter is provided — partly by gene- 
rosity, partly in order to save trouble for the beaten party. Enough of their 
tlieory is lell them to swear by. Their opponents are usually disincliiied, 
if their own principles arc established in fact, to take much trouble about 
liumiliating the other side, by stickling for a categorical legal recognition 
of tlieir own triumph. 

An excellent illustration of tins mode of proceeding is afforded by 
the whole history of the establishment in this country of the principle 
tliat men are free to hold any religious opinions they please. To say 
exactly how the law of the land stands on this point would require a 
great deal of half-antiquarinn, halMegal knowledge. For instance, the 
law as to religious liberty is something of this kind. The Church of 
England has jurisdiction over all Englishmen, and, amongst other things, 
compels them to hold the Christian faith according to its own principles, 
and it may punish, as heretics, all those who deny it, or any part of it, to 
bo true. It may not, however, declare anything whatever to be heresy 
except what is laid down as such in tlie Thirty-nine Articles, die., until 
the Queen, with the oonsent of Parliament, shall have declared what is to 
bo so considered, which her Majesty and her predecessors have taken exceed- 
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ingly good care not to do. Neither can the Church punish as heretics, by 
the help of the lay power, anybody who does deny the doctrines in the 
TLirty-niiie Articles ; nor can it punish any one by spiritual censures in 
such a way as to hurt him, unless he is a beneficed clergyman ; and though 
there are all sorts of temporal penalties denounced against people who do 
#ot believe or worship aright, yet they arc all prevented from acting by 
one contrivance or another. In other words, any one but a beneficed 
clergyman is free to think what ho pleases about religion and to worship 
as he likes. 

It is easy to call a system like this, composed of elaborate rules, 
blockaded by exceptions co-extensive with thein8elve.s, a comproini'*e. 
It is, in fact, no compromise at all; but the monument of the triumph of 
a great principle, established, step by step, in the face of fieice jokI even 
desperate opposition, but established so firmly th.it, after being once esta- 
blished, it never required Anther discussion or inquiry, but became a iKut 
of axiom in politics. “ Vestigia nulla retrorsum^^' is the motto of all 
English reforms. When the battle is once won, it is won once fur all. 
Of course, while the process of struggle and in(juiry is still going on, com- 
promises may aud do exist, but they arc mere truces, temporary expe- 
dients which arc never concliteivc. An T.iighsh controversy never really 
ends until one side has finally knocke<l tlu other down, and stamped on 
it, with more or leas cm phabi.s, according to the way in which the question 
has been discussed. 

It is not difficult to compare the probabilities of this theory with 
commonplaces couched in language which ran have no other riul meaning 
than that the English p<>oplc arc constitutionally indifArent t4) truth, that 
th<*y arc incapable of understunding what a true theory is, and that tliey 
look out only for convenient comintmii^es between conilicliiig theories. 
AVhen steadily looked at, this theory may lie seen to jpe oot merely 
untrue, but unmeaning. It pioceeds, in the fust place, upon an indistinct 
and really unintelligible notion that theories have some existence of th<*ir 
own in the air apart from the minds which entertain them, and that tlic 
conflict of theories means something different from conti ovorsics between 
the men who hold those theories. It is absurd to supp^iic that there is a 
great difTcrcncc between the pco]>le who jnre lujiposed to adopt tlie cr>m« 
proniiscs and those who hold the thcoriSi between which the comjwomises 
are supposed to be made. The (act is that the compromises are made by 
the people who hold the opposite Uioories ; but they make them os an in- 
strument of war, not os a surrender of thdr own views. The compromise 
represents no onob opinions, nor does its existence sliow Uiat those who made 
it had non^r did not believe them. In fact, it proves the reverse. The 
real inference from the complicated character of English institutions, and 
the peculiar and appaicntly tortuous cliaracter of English policy, is not 
that EngUslimcn are deficient in logical power or in belief in their own 
theories, but that a great variety of opinion exists against them, and that 
the opinions of very different kinds of people have had each in their turn 
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a considerable effect on the actual course of events. The notion that 
Englishmen are not speculative, because the piactical results of their 
speculations are not simple, is just hke the notion that the propulsive 
force of gunpowder and the foice of gravitation have no assignable direc- 
tion, because it is a very difficult thing to trace accurately the course of 
a projectile. 

Apart fiom this general view of the matter, it is surely impossible to 
reconcile the theory which denies speculative power to the Engli&h nation 
with the fact that in all practical questions our countrymen are pro- 
icibially dcci&i\e and consistent. No one has ever carried depreciation 
ot the intulltct of this country so far as to say that English people are dis- 
tiriguislud in the management of business by not knowing their own 
inimls, and by being unable to carry out consistently any course of 
conduct on which they have dti^ided. Yet this ought to be the case, if 
we w( re nf t a Bj»eculativ e [h oplc No human unilei taking whatever, from 
mending a pen ni iiiaking a jiair of shots, up to founding an empire, con 
be conductid without some theoiy, without some thought on the subject. 
No one cur act at all uiiliss he has some ject in view, and some notion 
of the intui «>t tiic mt.uib by which it is to be effected ; and the only real 
diflcroncL between the speculation which leads t(» immediate and that 
which IccIcIh to distant results, is a difference in degree. Gnat and well- 
dtborved admiration has of late years been bestowed upon the wonderful 
engine' ring ffats, of winch the lost two genet Uions ha\c witnessed so 
many. Most ul them rested on speculations and theories of the most 
lecoiidite and elaborate kind. Locomotive engines and tlicir applications 
to railroads were theories long before they were translated into facta. So 
wcic the Atlantic steamers and the tubular bridges of which we have all 
heard so mucli. Cun it be true that a nation which Las taken the lead in 
such works as these should really be deiicieut lu power of thought — ^ia other 
woids, ID speculation ? 

The disposition to run down or to deny altogether the intcllectua! 
power of Englishmen is only one of the many forms assumed by the 
awkward irony under consideration. A \ery common form of it is tlie 
absurd habit of putting forward on etcry occasion the lowest motives 
only as those on which our policy is based. Throughout a great part 
of continental Europe tlicic is a fixed belief that the policy, and espe- 
cially the foreign policy, of this country is sordid, selfish, and cunning, 
in the highest possible degree. Every step that we ever take is supposed 
by the French to bo some diabolical device for extending our commeroe, 
and by the Americana to be some hateful plot on the part of the aris- 
tocracy against their greatness and glory. The Mocchiavellian theory 
of John Bull IS, perhaps, not quite so popular now as it was some years 
ago, but ho is stiU looked upon as a teriibly hard-hearted old mis- 
creant, whose principal aim m hfe is to force his hardware down people's 
throats, and to clothe them by main strength in hb cotton fitbrics* To s 
considerable section of the European world wo are still known as thf 
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race perfidious beyond all others, and Bucccssful principally by reason of 
our perfidy. In M. Hugo’s great repertory of fine phrnaos, England 
figures as “ le mauvais riche ; ” and the standing topic of continental — 
especially of Konian Catholic — critics upon us is, that with all our wealth 
and power, y^e are a hard-lieartcd, selfish, wicked set, whose glory is the 
^xury of the few, baR(‘d on the wretchedness of the many. It is one of 
the most curious of common tilings that this estimate of the character of 
England should prevail throughout a great part of the worhl, and that 
the nation so stigmatized by its fiilows should rather enjoy the process 
tlian not. The most indignant eloquence, the most soleinnly pronounced 
censure from any foreign country, is copied into J)nglish newsi>npeis, and 
produces nothing but a smile half amused and jierliaps u quarter con- 
temptuous. We do not care enough about the opinion of others to take 
the trouble to despise it thoroughly and heartily, or to ask ourselves at all 
why we despise it. If a Frenclimnn reads attacks upon France, he gets 
furioualy angry ; lie wants to defend himself; lie feels as an Englishman 
would feel jf lie were made the object of public accusation in his own 
newspaper. He cares intensely for the public opinion of Europe, and hA.s no 
sort of wish to conceal the fact. We treat all such things consistently, on the 
principle that such attacks amuse our critics, and cannot l>y any possibility 
hurt us. This sublime and imperturbable pride is veiy impressive, and 
in its way a very good thing. In these days, the power of public opinion 
in all its forms is so great, that much is to bo said in favour of any one 
who appeals habitually to any other standard of right and wrong, and a 
nation utterly unmoved by the praise or blame of others, so long os it is 
satisfied With its own proceedings, sets an excellent example to the world. 
It may, however, be easily debased into something which cannot in any 
way be made the subject of praise. To be utterly unmoved by the 
reproaches of others, and perfectly indiiTerent to their approbation, is an 
excellent thing. To adopt tlicir reproaches os if they were true, or to act 
in such a way as to allow them to supjxiso that their reproaches are true, 
is a very different thing ; and there is a sort of fashion ainoogst us of 
speaking and writing in such a way as to countenance ih< se conclusions. 
The French, for instance, profess in the loudest terms all manner of 
s])lendid sentiments. We IisU-n with external composure, but with an 
internal conviction that it is all sa m|t r and nonsense. They assert 
that we are a purely mercenary {leople, indifferent to anything but 
wealth Without exactly saying yes, we consent to discuss matters upon 
that understanding, retaining our own tacit conviction Uiat the French 
estimate of us is as absurd as their caUmato of themselves, but that it is 
not wortWur While to explain to Uiem what they cannot l>c expected to 
understand Ailer indulging for a time in this strange habit, in which a 
half humourous contempt for the vanity of others produces Uie appeaimnce 
of want of respect for ounelves, we are surprised to find tliat Uie rest of 
the world have been taking us at our own estimate, that they really 
believe us to be the selfish and vulgar snercennries that we have allowed 
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them to suppose ua to consider ourselves to be, and that the proposition 
that England is peifidious and hypocritical has come to be an establishinl 
j^ait of the political creed of continental Europe. 

In fact, few nations are less open to charges of this kind. Whatever 
excuse there may once have been for such a view of English policy, there 
Ins bcfii hardly any truth in it fur a great length of tune. On the con- 
tiaiy, it is probable that no nation in Europe is, on the whole, so much 
nio\ od b) appeals to a sense of honour and duty. Views of this kind, i ight 
or wiong, t]iliglit«*ncd oi not, have decided all tlie most important political 
cjiMstiuns th.it li no aiiscii for man) years past. To tak«» a broad instance 
\\hich at tins moment is j>4»8sing before our eyes, let any one compaic the 
ucMida .. iiK h, in po})u1ar estimation, ntt u lit s to a' *UTnerits on the Amencan 
qiu'Htioi) dr itv n fu m an\ thing \ilku h has any pi lusible grounds to be called 
moial pniKiple, with argunKiits proft'<«edly b ised u]X)n intoiest The 
one would coinimiiid nniitisal ittention; noonowi uld \cnturc r^cn to put 
foiwaid till other. Ihe two points by which the 8\mpathii*< of the nation 
.ns will ns tin ir rcndint, .are dcUrmimd ai( tin 1 taring of the stiiigglc 
ii])oii th< j I qx ( ts <>1 h! i\cry ami its beaiing on libeity Intimately as the 
whole n ittti is coiiiiuUhI with the inttnsts of cMrypait of tlie coin- 
munitv (spetially with Uiose ol tin %iiy poor, the thcoret cal w ly of 
Killing [{ the matter is unn ei/..il, and m.iy be said almost to oMlude 
evi^v other What inteicHts the intum at l.irge is not the question of 
ct tl u or of taiiHs, or of the decree of hvinpath) and alliance which we 
mii»ht expect from either pirty in case of Ur sin cess, but the question of 
Hlaver),the ({ucHtion of Vlemocracy, the question of the right to secede. 
]( iH prolvibly true that some s<( turns of the public arc nniniated by .a 
jealousy of the greatness of the old I iiion, and that others foil satisfaction 
ill the notion that wlint has occiiired is a discredit to democratic institu- 
tions, but though these feelings may not lie lofty or even justidable, they aie 
gdiuinc fellings. Iliey aie not mere calcul itions. The inoii who arc glail 
to see Amciica ful (ns they think) do leally dislike and disappiovo ol the 
I iinciples on which Amentan institutions are based. They would not bo 
cs|ually pleased, for iristamc, to hear of intistine diMsitns in Knssia, by 
which tho {K)wcr of that empire might be leducul ind oui own relative force 
increased in coiiseqiiiiiee Whatever the faults of our institutions may 
be, there can be no doubt th.it tiny tend to stimulate, to tho very 
utmost, the moral sensibility ot tlioso who live under them. Extreme 
publicity and perfect freedom of discussion, encouiagod in practice even 
more fully than in theory, aio by tlie ncci*shity of tho case moralizing 
agents, though they ceitainl) f.uour Romewhat crude and sliallow \iews 
of morality. Human naturt* mu»t lie far woiso tlinn it has ever yet beim 
known to Ik* bcfuie men could explicitly avow, and systematically defend, 
ininioral or even selfish principles of action. But those who argue on 
])rmciples which they do not really hold, argue at a gieat disadvantage. 
No dixterity can permanently conceal the inconsistency between their 
premisses and their conclusionsi and the exposure of thif iuoonsiatcnc^ 
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gives their opponents a triumph which can neither be aveited nor con« 
ccaled. The influences under which they live put English stAtesmen 
under a stronger compulsion to be substantially honest in their policy 
towards other nations than the govemment of any other countiy ; and 
it would be ^ory unjust to deny that the sentiments of the people point 
jmsistintly in the same direction. The opposite impression which 
prevails fo widdy is duo almost entirely to tlie trick which we have fallen 
into of expressing contempt for what we imagine to be the bomb.i8t and 
hypocrisy of other nations bj throw iiig o\ cr our own feelings a strange 
afiectation of cynical fiankness 

It would be easy to show h(»w the cmie tcmiior of mind produces 
similar ciitici^nis on man) otliii suljicts. lor instance, it is a most 
popular depitciatory ccimnonpIaLc to s)Kiik of the inability of English 
people to enjoy works of ait iScoies of mwspapir aiticlcs in the ruurse 
of eveiy }ear contiast the power which Liiglishmen show in the more 
seiious pursuits of life with the complacency with which the) endure nil 
that IB Indtous in their capital and their other great cities Wc can, it is 
said, make a constitution, but for iipwatds of twenty treuMations we h.i\e 
never made a public building c^r a fine street. Much mi^ht he said iijton 
this subject if It were worth while. It might l>e hliown, for instaiire, that 
that small minority of pci sons — smull from the natuie ot the ca«e in escry 
nation whatever — who have gnat artistic power, has nt*t, on tlie wlmle, 
been smaller or less infliuntial in Liigland than cUiwheie, tsjMciully m 
the course of the la^^t hundred jeais, and it might also U* shown that the 
absence of that prodig il sphndour which chaiactcriat s Iniich public 
biuldings (between which and oui own we arc always drawuig eom- 
parisons) is the eflect of most complicated causes, in winch su|Mfrior taste 
and capacity fur ait pla)s a very small pait , but enough has been said to 
show the general natuic of the criticisms ickricd to, and to pru\e their 
great injustice. 
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Thl cultivation of muaic as a recreation is not now conGnod in England 
to one class. Wlnlc striking its roots down lower in the social scale, its 
to[)mu*'t biamlios have ul^o widened and strengthened. The study is not 
aloiu iiiore gi acral, it is also better uuUei stood and more seriously under- 
taken If we ]ia\ c nut } et returned to those good old times " when, under 
the Stuait and Tudor dynasties, c\ery member of a f.imi]y coufd take 
Ills ]aii ill a glee or raadrig.il, and read the same at sight, we have at 
]ia.st kft bcliiiid us tlu gloomy days hi Inch folli wed, when our grand- 
futliLzs lit ^pised the acii.ui]jlishiii« ni as one unGt tor men, and our grande 
uiotluis inudical scit nee (in justifii alien this contempt) was liimtcd to 
a count \ dance on lin spinet* A rcucuon set in some years ago ; yet 
not so I< n suite but that faidy lUessingion could venture in one of her 
books t< ]rrunouucc 0|ienty against a man's occupying himself with music ; 
an opiiai i, mo will undeiuke to say, no writer would have the hardihood 
to ) impound iii the present day. buck a view, indeed, could only be 
taken oiu win* regarded music in no othei light than os a glittering 
su|H.ilicial ac\ouiphshment, adopted solely fur the purpose of shining in 
society, and tending to efleminate the character. The quiet Grcsides of 
tlioubunds in our midiilc clusaos, when, evening uAor evening, husbands, 
sons, or biothcia, sit donn, alter the day's work is done, 'to conquer the 
dilhculties of some instrument, to moke the stiGT fingers pliant^ the un« 
fitiady \oice sure, uitliout a thought of ever shining beyond the iimila of 
that narrow circle : this tact alone would sufficiently refiite any objectors 
to the rapid development of a musical taste among us, were objectors 
now to be found. We take it for grunted there are not. It is only to 
the abuse of such gifts os the amateur musician hapjicns to posKsa that 
exception is taken by just thinkers. A woman neglects her children's 
education for the sake of practising four hours a day ; or a roan fiuicies 
himself a Mario, and is a nuisance to all his friends, by sliouting during a 
whole evening every tenor song he can find a quarter of a note flat; but 
It is hard if the cause of music be made to sufier therefrom. It sounds 
paiadoxical to say that the ambition of young musicians seldom soars 
high enough, while there is at the same time a tendency to overstep 
certain limits which bound the legitimate field of the amateur. For such, 
wc tliink, can be proved to be tlie case ; and we, therefor^ submit the 
following remarks to the reader's attention. 

But first we would say a word relative to music on the Continent, and 
its piogress among the mosses, as compared with ours, during llie last 
twenty years, In France music was once esteemed a courtly acoompliah- 
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xnent, without which no polished gentleman's education was held com* 
plete; and that this was often something more than mere manual 
dexterity, that the study extended to the difficult laws of composition, the 
many charming airs of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries 
. -^attributed to royal and noble authors — abundantly prove. It need 
^nrdly be said that the accomplishment, as such, w.i9 confined to one 
class ; but even in that class it subsequently languished; and wliciens it 
had never been so general in what may be called the upjx'r-middle stratum 
of society as it was in England in the days of Elixabeth, so its mural in 
the present day has been longer deferred than with us. For an} thing 
except the very lightest order of music, there was until lately nhsidulily 
no taste among nme-tentlis of the Frinch nation ; it was never a fciious 
study, and in home citcles ambition tjtcldum soared bruond n wait' ora 
romance of Paul Iknrioirs. Within the lust year or two, however, then* 
have bien indications of an awakened intelligence on the subject ; fon.mo*4t 
among which is tlie success which has attendtKl the Popular Conceits of 
Classical Music, established in Paris, in imitation of our M<'riday Concerts. 
With a full and admirable onbestra, and first-rate solo perfonticrs, these 
concerto have at tracti^d enthusiastic crowds. But it would be a mistake 
to deduce from this that the lo\ e of such music is universal, or that its 
cultivation in private life is greatly on the increase. Tliere must always 
be a vast numlur of accomplished musicians in a great city like Park, and 
to them the performance of this music is, in the firt^t place, addriSHnJ. 
Fashion will subsequently cause crowds to follow, when, as m this case, 
the music is given with rare perfection of executit>n. In tlie proiiiiC<M, 
however, we know of no instance where the intrcKluction of classical music 
has been even attempted ; while in such cities as Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Mancliester, Liverpool, Ao., the encouragement gm^n music 
of the highest class is a well-established fact. To relish such requires 
study ; and the working population of France baa not yet learnl to regard 
music as anything more than an agreeable tickling of the ears by a suc- 
cession of lively tunes. There arc no musical ** societies," and purt-siuging 
is far lets general than it lias become of late }ears in F.nglarid. We 
Wlieve that Government— -which takes ao imptTtant a share in the support 
of the theatres — might do much to foi|fr a lore and difTiise a knowledge 
of the science of music throughout Fifbee, by the establishment of schools 
and scholarships. The Conservatoire does, and has for years done, more 
than any other Iiody of musioiaDa iu Europe tewarda the encouragement 
and light dirci^tion of the art; but the influence of one body over a whole 
nation is necomarily small, llial influence, indeed, is directed to a certain 
class onl4^ and beyond its oonfines is soarc^dy felt. Tlie production of such 
operas ns GlUek's Orphsu^, Mosait’i Marriage af Figara^ 4:o., at one of 
the minor lyrical theatres of Paris, may, indeed, be birly cited as evidence 
that good music can be appreciated by the lower orders ; but again, the 
rare excellence of the performance— in the first instance, absolutely 
unparalleled— must be taken into aooonnt The fact above referred V>^ 
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of the Government support of all the theatres— enables even the ** ThMtre 
Lyriqup," with its low prices of admission, to secure the services of artists 
who are only known to us here through the medium of the exorbitant 
Italian Opera Houses. The artist is the first attraction in this ease ; the 
same music, otherwise sung, would not prove acceptable) we believe; and 
too much importance is not to be attached to the fact that artisans paying 
If. 50c. are drawn to hear the master- pieces of Glttck and Mosart thus 
rendered. Madame Viardot, as " Orpheus '* at Shoreditch or lloxton, 
would, we arc confident, attract all London eastwards. It is a step in the 
light direction that the public of Paris should be rendered fiimiliar, by 
degrees, with some of the master-pieces of the musical art ; but there is 
still, in private life, little cultivation of the art, in its higher branchesi, at 
least. 

It is not an unmeaning sentimental platitude to call Italy ** the land of 
song.” It is so in realJ v • not l^e^'anse it has produced the very best singers 
the world has known, but becaiisi^ every peasant is endowed with musicii^ 
feeling, in< re or less, and when nature lias denied him an agreeable 
voice, lie 'will Mill indicate, with a nasal twang, his keen perceptions of 
lime, and tune, and accent. K\ery ragged boy that drives a mule, eveiy 
washerwoman as she hangs or.t your shirts to dry, drones some sfoHisf/o, 
or popular song; which the English traveller hearing, declares with 
inltatioii that ** Italians arc, aflcr all, anything but a musical peopW 
Yet the very frequency of the infliction proves the case. Every one sings : 
consequently a great numlicr of harsh and discordant sounds will con- 
stantly meet the ear ; for it is quite a mistake to imagine that Italian 
voices arc very generally sweet. A quick ear and a necessity to sing are 
distinct from the jiossession of n melodious organ; and the latter is 
perhaps not much more common in Italy than in England, though we 
must admit that ita excepifonal voices are unrivalled by those of any other 
countiy. As we ascend the social scale we do not find that the art ia 
much cultivated. The dead level of mediocrity is rarely oven attaintd ; 
though there are instances, no doubt, where a degree of excellence has 
been reached by amateur singers in Italy, unknown in other countries. 
This does not, however, afleot the statement wo advance, and which any 
musical traveller is in a position to prove, that music, as a science, ia wholly 
uncultivated in Italy. To acoount for this, it is only necessary to 
remember the lethargy under which the energies of the nation have so 
long languished. We cannot wonder that when higher and more solid 
branches of education have been negleoted, nothing is done to elevate 
and direct a taste which is all but universal ; and which, in consequence, 
runs wild after music of a violently emotional oharaoter, aa might be 
expected among ao impulsive a nation. 

In turning to Germany, we find the measure of mnaioal profidenoy 
far greater than among any other people; though we hope the day 
is not distant when we may rival them. One ean aearedy pass a 
Aight in a German town without having evidence that ausio ia a part 
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of the daily routine of life, and one to which it has been thought worth 
while to bring study and perseverance. The solid fair-haired Fmu 
whom we hear, between the intervals of cooking and household- washing, 
practising with assiduity a sonata of Mozart’s or Beethoven’s ; the band 
^pf xoystering students, singing with admirable precision their four-part 
iAigs, as they stroll, arm in arm, through the streets at night; the Society 
of Amateurs, which nearly every small town can boast, meeting weekly to 
perform the works of tlie great masters ; in these, and many oilier ways, 
wc discover, even on a superficial acquaintance, how strong a hold music 
has on the hearts of the people. Music, loved for its own sake ; iiiusic, 
studied without any ulterior tliought of display ; music, as an end, not as 
a means, this is what the homc-hfe of Germany presenU to us, and what 
wc hope to emulate in England. 

But wc have much yet to learn. And if some of the following 
remarks apply but to one clas.s in our vast community, it must be 
remembered that here, more than in any other country, habits, tastes, and 
opinions arc regulated by one class alone. It lias betm observed, that 
there is but a solitary instance of a book, after being rejected by the 
learned and refined, working its way up from the lower ranks, until it 
forced a place for itself in our staudard literature. That book Is the 
PilgrinCs Progress, In music, as in evt rything else, we are governed by 
the same laws. The opinion*) of the few are fihererl in their downward 
coarse through society, but sooner or later tiny iiupiegimtc all classes. 
It becomes, therefore, of some ini}»ortancc to examine what the principles 
and practice of our ujiper ten thousaiid are, in this same mutter of 
music. 

The education seldom begins at the right end. (’hildren are mostly 
taught upon a system which brings music near upon a level with dancing, 
as an exercise of dexterous agility, into which very little mental labour 
enters ; and it Las tbis drawback, that it seldom amuses the children as 
much. How to perform a certain number of pieces glibly is made to bo 
the sole ambition of most young persons ; which is not unlike teaching 
a child The Whole Duty of Man by heart, before he bos learnt to spell. 
It seems difficult to believe that by such a ooucae any but exceptional 
natares can learn to Jt^gard music as more than a mechanical employment, 
involving a certain quantity of Lard Jknual labour, the wages of which 
arc applause and social success. In the case of girls, where the study is 
thus prosecuted, it is not sorprising that so little love exists for an ocou* 
pation over which they have wasted so much time, Uiat when they marry 
they feel they ifon do so no more, and entirely “ give up music,” as it is 
termed. % was an allurement which served its purpose, and is put 
awsy with waltzing and other attracUons, now no longer needed. If the 
husband is, indeed, ptu^tial to the art, tliis may be staved off for a while, 
but at the end of ten years it hardly ever happens that the wife, who has 
been thus trained to regard “execution** as the first neoestity of musical 
being, docs not find her duties iotedere with the amount of daily praetiee 
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essential to keep her hand in. It can hardly be otherwise whore music is 
thus considered, and where the pleasure derived from it is purchased so 
dcnily. 

Were attention directed, on the other hand, to teaching children to read 
notes as fluently as they do letters, the results would bo infinitely more 
satisfactory. To be able to decipher music with facility, is an unfailing 
posat'ssion. When acquired, it demands no practice, of necessity, to keep 
it up , and it may bo a source of incidculable pleasure at times when no 
instriiinent is at hand. If to this be added some knowledge of thorough 
Im^s, and the laws whuh govern couiposition, the delight to be dcrive-d 
fioni I ho uorks of the great ma^ilers is more than doubled, and a precision 
and cortainty attaituMl wliich lead the student naturally to play a right 
chord e\en when a wrong one ih wiitten down. The same amount of time 
ordinarily bostowod on (ho acquirement of a manual dexterity (uhich, 
liko inah<v'any, lequin % daily nibbing to retain its high polish,) will 
reinlei a bo^ or girl 't goofl niusieian Th(y will n over, probably, astonish 
by poi?oi in I'KOM which provoke comjiaiisoii between the amateur and the 
proios^ic M d but if they pwsoK-. ta^t< and feeling, their playing will please 
far inoic tliiu a scrambling iiutlation of 'lhalborg. Thc.so attainments 
aic n )t d 1 viiijg ones; but tluy will enable people to play whatever is set 
befoM t!nm without hesitution, and they will gieatly increase the real 
Iom (d music. As they become moie general, too, they will tend to drain 
away that deluge of watoi- tks in all its forms, whether as river, sluice, 
or fountain, whciewith society has betn for some time overwhelmed. 

To bingors tlie above rcniaxks apply with equal force. There is too 
little of solid foundation, and too inuch of the guinea-a- lesson veneer. 
Not that we undervalue the teaching of a first-rato master; far from it. 
When the voice can really be Iraitud by such, the gain is almost incalcu- 
l.ible. Hut the half dozen lesions which enable a young lady to style 
liewli ** a pupil of" So-and^So's, and by virtue of which she inflicts 
whole opeius upon her friends, arc, we are inclined think, a doubtful 
advantage. That natural dillidence is too often destri»ycd which would 
utlierwise lead its possessor to confine herself to more modest, unpretentious 
dirtjilays ; where her di'fects, at all events, would not be so glaringly 
apparent. Fiom having sung a few operatic airs r.8 exercises, the is 
deluded into the idea that she is a prinia donna, ready made — and the 
consequences arc disastrous to society. This class of music, even when 
ns well sung as it can be by an amateur, is generally oflensive to good 
taste, when transplanted into a drawing-room, where it is impossible that 
the requisite dramatic expressions can be given. An air which is appro- 
pnate and efiective in its proper place, becomes utterly meaningless and 
unprofitable when robbed of all that precedes and accompanies it. Of 
course there arc exceptions, but wo speak of this os tlie general rule. Not 
long since wc heard a duct, preceded by four pages of recitative, of which 
the only recognizable words were ‘*11 bravo.'* Wo ask, Miat possible 
pleasure or benefit could accrue from such a performance? The sbgeia 
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were doing their own talents, no less than the music they attempted to 
render, great injustice. When we consider how very few professional 
aingers give us unmixed pleasure by the performance of this music (oven 
on the stage, still less in the concert-room), it is scarcely possible that an 
amateur should do so. There is a field open to him, however, whero 
he is not likely to come into competition with professional musicians. 
There is, of all countries, a large collection of chamber-music, almost in- 
eflicicnt for concert purposes, and dependent greatly for its eiFect on the 
delicacy and tenderness with which it is rendcri^d. From Hoy do to Schu- 
bert, from Gretry to Gounod, from Pergolesi to Gordigiaui, not to speak of 
older masters, and tho beautiful fragments of all times and countries that 
have been banded down to us, there is a choice vocal library from which 
the professional singer very rarely takes down a volume. Yet, though 
unsiiited to public declamation, such music is just tlie most appropriate 
and the most eficctivc in a private room. The phrensicd p^ission of a 
Norma, the ravings of a Lucia, the consumptive spasms of a Trav^ta arc 
not here in their place. To say nothing of the voice, they demand a 
dramatio intensity of expression which very few even of those to tho 
manner bred'' can get up on demand in a drawing-room, full oi‘ coM and 
quiet auditors. But a modest pc^rception of the uiifttness of certain music 
for the resources at their command, is unfortunately what most of our 
very best amateurs never acquire. 

Part-singing and part-playing cannot be too much cncouragtHl ; both 
as necessitating precision, and also as tending to check an uawholesonio 
craving for individual display. We see no reason whjr we ebould ih>t 
liccoine a musical people, in the highest sense of the wosil tf wo work in 
tlie right direction. A more refined taste, and a more settled conviction 
oi tho value of |x>jutive knowledge, are already beginning to p<Ttnoatc 
the middle classes. It is a great gain that all the liarnem of prejudice 
against music have been broken down; that bo)s arc permitted to be 
taught the art ; and that it is now generally h^ld to b<* a rational and 
humanizing occupation for men of all conditions. That it is soinctldiig 
more than this; that it elevates and enlarges tho imngi nation, while it 
induces clearness and exactitude of thought, thoM* wlio pursue the ocieocu 
in love, and iiatience, and humility, %itl learn, day by day. 
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Maii>£N, said I, and I looked 
In tho inaL(1cn*a solemn eyes. 

Seen a moment meeting mine. 

Then o'crhid like destinies. 

We wore sitting in the twilight. 

And the clouds were golden yet, 

And it seemed so strange to sjicak 
With Uie words of olden yet. 
hluidon, said I, when to*morrow 
Oamth with the lUcn sun, 

Thou tlie m<irrr>w shall have come 
*Ihut su long hath been to be; 

£von now so far it seeineth : 

Maiden, sxud I, bpcuk to ino. 

But the maiden, sitting meekly 
111 the tiory sunset falling 
Over tow'er and over tree. 

Over her and over me, 

Said me never back a word, 

Never s[»akc and never stirred, 

While the silence of the sea 
Kept tho silence of tho shore ; 

And she lifted up her eyes, 

Only once like destinies: 

1 had thought to clasp her fondly. 

But 1 trtiiihlcd and forbore. 

Maiden, said I, tell me thou : 

And the fervour and iinjiassion 
Of the love with w'hich 1 loved 
Gnthcred on me, pleading now, 

Till the winds of Heaven moved, 

And the wares came wailing, wailing. 
Wailing from tho sea. 
hlaiden, said I, tell me thou : 

Tell me truly if thou fcarcst 
That which long hath been to bo, 
it cometh now so near us 
Thjt betw*cen Uico and tho morrow 
All that hath to pass away 
Is the darkness of a night 
And the. breaking of a day— 

Tell mo truly, like tho angt'ls: 
Maiden, said 1, s|icak to me. 
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But the mniilcn still was silent, 

Still was silent in the me How 
Light that li^htid land and sui ; 

And she onl^ for a moment 
luiibcd lici e}cs again on me ; 

And she only f»>r a moment 
1 lushed and faded auddenij 
Arid this <iIL fii all my pleading, 

Ih ne as if hy one unheeding, 

AMiilc the slow and listless wa\es 
Dud a^^ain upon the shoie 
Ihis w IS ill tlie niiidtn did, 

Till tin ni^ht-wind iMii re \d 
That in^ lu\c was mine no moie 

iiden, Kiid I, an 1 1 kiu It : 

And the twilight had giewn deepir, 
Till another light apptarin^% 

Like a dieam up m a sleeper, 

Shone* on lend and shine on sea 
hlaiden, siid 1, tell me, nMtd« n, 
lliaiing me as li unhe iriiig. 

Si ting iiK as it iinseemg, 

'While till tide bioeJ of ni} hiirg 
Beats to diath bee«ius<' ol th i 
1*11 riic, mj l>c!o^td, tell im, 

As the Gol alKi>e shall Ha\ the* , 

If for all the l<»ir 1 give t))ie 
'Ihou hast c^er losed me — 

'Jell me tnil^, Ike the angels; 
hlaiden, said 1 s]i ik to im « 

Then the maiden bent and ktsacfl me*, 
Kinsed me ome, and kiASid iiro twice, 
With the kiHJics ot her mouth, 

Warm like winds that woo the ioutli, 
Ihere besieic the ae^. 

And the world wi|y||^AU before ua. 

And the* night-atera trembled o'er ua, 
And the* ingbt-wa>oa brake in cboiuB, 
( ailing on the day to be. 

( oine to-morrow, aaid the nutidco ; 
Yea, thou truly loveat me. 


WILLIAM SMITH. 
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Some years ago a gentleman, who lired In a somewhat lonely part of the 
country, was asked to go and see a poor neighbour who was very ill. On 
]«iA arrival he found the man at the point of di'ath, and extremely anxioua 
to Boc a clorgynuin. The visitor went to the house of a clergyman who 
lived near, and told him of the dying moirs wish. The clergyman 
replied that as the house of the dying man was out of his pariali he could 
not interfere^ nor would any remonstrane^'S induce him to do so. An 
eminent lawyer was so fortunate to be made the heir of a rich and 
childless old man, who, (ailing ill, ^showed him his will, by which it 
appeared that the teataNir had given a life- i tit* rest 00^3* to his intended 
heir. When this waa puinb'd out to the sick man he said, “ Yes, but I 
understood yt*u to say 3011 ineaT.i never to marry 7 '* “ I ma)' have said 

so,’* was the answer, but 1 certainly did not seriously mean it, and at any 
rate I should not wish y'ou to act upon that assumption.** “ Then," said 
the sick man, “ draw up the will so as to give yourself the absolute pro- 
jurtv, and I will execute it.** The lawyer replied, that he could not 
make a wdll in his owm fuvoui, and before another law'yer could l)e found 
the testator had died, and the mistake had become irreparable. A 
gentleman was poisoned but escaped with his life ; the poi.'son remained 
in his body, and caused him grievous Miflering, He employed certain 
unrecognized renuKlics, and by means of them, as he considered, recovered 
his health, and got the poison out of his S3*stem. He went to an eminent 
libysician and described his case. The physician said, “ T will treat you 
on the supposition that you really have got rid of the poison, but don’t 
toll of me, for the remedy, which, as you say, hai> got it out, is not 
recognized by the profession.** 

These illustrations are instanced taken from the thicc learned pro- 
foBsions of a sort of Bccrct code of laws, of wdiich the outside world under- 
Btands neither the principles nor the applications, but which exercise a 
wider influence than most people would suppose over the proceedings of 
Bomc of the most important classes of tlie community. Such rules are 
almost always unpopular, and even if they arc acknowledged to exist, are 
submitted to unwillingly by the public, though, like almost all peculiar 
jurisdictions, they oflei scorn to bo rcgardetl with a strange sort of unrea- 
sonable loyalty by those who are subject to their provisions. In all 
probability each feeling springs fiom the same root. Professional men 
like professional rules, because they are usually founded on the prin- 
ciple that the profession to which they apply is something extremely 
dignifiedi and as such; entitled to exact from its members a corresponding 
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demeanour, and from the public a corresponding dogi^ce of respect. The 
public view them with impatience, and at times even with disgust, because 
they arc generally disposed to look upon them as organized hypocrisy, 
and because, at all events, they do not like to admit that any class has a 
right to claim any sort of permanent superiority over others. Each of 
these feelings acts, no doubt, as a useful check upon the other, and their 
relative force and utility depend upon the circumstances of the times and 
places in which they exist. In order to consider how they are related to 
each other in our own times it will he desirable to say a few words on the 
position wliich is at present occupied by professional men. Most of the 
liberal professions are closely connected with the Government. The 
Church, the Law in all its branches, and the Army and Navy may be con- 
sidered as the great permanent link between the great bulk of tlic nation 
and the aristocracy. The nature of the connection is in each case obvious 
enough. An Established Church possessing endowments in every parish 
in the kingdom, and adorned with a certain numlter of such prizes as 
bishoprics and deaneries, offers to many thousands of fimilies — who would 
otherwise have no sort of tie with the rich and great — a chance, remote 
it is true, but still appreciable, of becoming eminent, if not rich, and the 
certainty of occupying a position which ensures them the character and 
position of gentlemen, if their personal qualities enable them to assert and 
maintain it. 

The profession of the law must always stand in the most intimate 
relation to the government of every country, whatever its form may l)e, 
for law and government are nearly convertible terms ; and the mere f'lct 
that a man passes his life in putting in foice, by the help of the law, the 
commands of the ruling power in the State naturally tends to give him a 
degree of sympathy with and inUTest in It, winch would surprise thow* 
'(\ho liave never seen it. Tlic hame is true even more strongly of the 
military and naval st^rvices, in which iiulei d the m iitinient of a tort of 
special jkcrHonal connection with the Government is carried almoet to an 
unamiahle extent. 

The connertiim of otlicr profi^-slons wiili tho Govemment is less well 
marhed and lew important, though in a country like oun it pervades them 
all mcire or h w. The medical profession is, in its essence, entmdy inde- 
pendent of all the variable jiarts o^iniman aflatrs. It dischargt^ the 
Buine functjoris, under analogous conditions, in every |Hirt of the worhl, 
whatever may Vk* the form of government of particular countries, or the 
circumstances of {uirticular times ; but, independent as it is in its snlMtance, 
it has still a consideraUo connection with the Govemment. In most 
countrie^and Certainly in our own, the qualiflcatlons of medical men are 
ascertain^ by law, and bedim like the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and Apothecaries' Hall, have a corporate existence and oorreqxmding legal 
powers. Besides this, the GoTcmment, in its capacity of an employer of 
every kind of inteDcctual labour on a large scale, exercises eooiidmblo 
direct inilucnce over this as well as other callings. Thisre are, indeed| 
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not more tlian one or two intellectual professions which are subsiantiully 
unincorporated, and so completely unconnected with the political consti- 
tution of the country. Even In the case of* art, there is the Eoynl 
Academy, with its own laws and customs. Literature can hardly be 
called a profession at all — so fiir as it is one, it is almost entirely lawless. 
Science, on the other hand, cannot, except in particular instances, be 
pursued os a regular occupation, unless those who pursue it are provided 
for by endowments, such as profi^sorships, museums, or Iccturediips at 
scientific institutions. Professional etiquette may thus be described as a 
code of rules regulating to some extent the conduct, and deeply aifecting 
tlie habits and feelings, of the members of all corporate professions. It 
also appears that, from the nature of the case, it always must be an essen- 
tially oonserrative institution, meant to maintain and carry out in practice 
whatever happens to be the established theory as to any particular pro- 
fession, at any given time and place. How far, in our own time and 
country, is it a good thing ? How far is the dinlike with which it is 
regnrderl just ? 

The nnM\v<>r to these qiu*stions is obviously twofold. There are some 
ineiits and srvtne defects inherent in professional rules as such. There are 
others whi<h arc appropiiate to the rules which regulate the proceedings 
of every particular profession. The merit of professional rules, as such, 
liliiiost is that they are based upon a high-minded view of the 

Tint lire of the profession to which they refer. For instance, the rule — a 
rule which has bi^cn recognised by and embodied in the law of the land— * 
tbnt the services of barristers and physicians arc in substance gratuitous, 
and that the jiaynient which they receive is voluntary on the |4irt of the 
person to whom it is rendered, is no doubt based upon the gtmeral prin- 
ciple that the skill of both the lawyer and the physician ought to be 
n^gnrib^ to some extent os an advantage, not to its ]K>ssessor merely, but 
to all who stand in need of it, and that the rewards to be earned by those 
who ac<|Uirc it are not to lie measurcHl exclusively by commercial prin- 
ciples. This rule, like many others, is an attempt, winch may or may not 
bo skilful, to give form to the sentiment that men have u common interest 
in the administration of justice and in the cure of disease, and that those 
who specially devote their attention to such subjects should, in doing so, 
be actuated not merely by the ordinary selfish motives of interest and 
ambition, but also by the nobler wish to promote the common good. The 
existence of sudi a sentimont, so lung as it is put into a reasonable shape 
and kept within duo bounds, is no doubt an excellent thing, but it is open 
to the great objection that it nevor is, nor can be, consistently acted on, 
and that, if it is pn^assed without being acted on, it becomes the source 
of hypocrisy and falseVciod. 

It must, however, be observed that the existence of these things doca 
not imply the total absence of that higher vein of sentiment upon the 
assumption of the existence of which the rules in question proceed. 
There is smongst the better kind of lawyers a sincere desire to do Justice^ 
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or rather not to do in justice, and it is by no means an uncommon thing 
for them to be infinitely more pcacc-inaking than the inclination of their 
clients would lead them to be That physicians have as a rule a most 
sincere and disinteiested iiiish to do mhat they can to alleviate human 
suffering is within the expentnee of e^er} family in the country. Hence 
professional etiquette miy be regaidcd as a sort of black and white Bhicld, 
on one side of which is written piinciple^,” and on the other “ hypocrisy " 
Tliat the two do to some extent repioduci lach oUicr cannot be denied. 
It IS m the natuie of anything thit appio.iches to a definite system of 
lulcs to do so. Profissumal riiks aic jMjrh ips more o[)en to this oVijection 
th in most otlicr systems, for the) not only h >ld out the temptation to 
iiregulanty which is held out by lules of oiery description, but they 
hold It out to one particular class Ihe successful membeis of professions 
can afford to act upon lugh princijdes A barrisu r or ph} sician who counts 
his income hy thousands has no occasion to fish for briefs or p.itients It 
IS oflon worth his while to tell disagreeable truths, and ton fuse mean 
ccniplianccs, and it w< uid Ic worth his while to do so c\cn it he looked 
merely at the consequences as measured m fees , for thougli the inline- 
diitc result might gne ofiVnee to those by whom fus arc dis{)f used, }rt 
the general character fur independence is to such a man matter of pi unary 
im|x>itanc(, an 1 one which it would b( wi nli hi«i while to retain at the 
expense of a considerable monc) sacriticc Tins, In w«vtr, is true prin- 
cipally of successful nun It is on tho*HC who an lust lx ginning to get on 
jn their profession that the ruks of p oftssiomd itiqtuUc wiigh most 
heavily, and it is amongst th in aoooidingly that tin) ar« most tn quintly 
disregirdcd, and that the) cau*<c tht greatest amount of hv {xK.riM 1 o a man 
who, after )cars of sus]>cnsc and ditlicuhv . ih just beginning to succt (d, any 
one who has power to jiromote or hinder his suet ihs is a great nun, and the 
immMliatc impcirtance of pkasing him is siuh, tljiit iJ piofesHionil riihs 
stand in the way of doing so it n quires gifat courage and good fiiith to 
act up to them. Ihe most unpleasant and unaiiiiabb result of proksnioiial 
etiquette 18 the production of a class of men who enf »icc ag.iinkt others 
rules which they put thMiisflvis int* a pomtion to enlone by disregarding 
tin lu during the earlier p nod of tluir ciietr l*npkasaiit as this may 
be, and wide an is the fiiki which it opens to sareoanit there can lie little 
doubt that on tin whole proftssional^iqin tt** is Sgood, though it is oAen 
a liighl) iniidious thing Niaily all the most important aflaim of life 
are in tin hands if prohssional men, and the honour and dignity with 
whi< ii thfy an con 1 u< tc^l d< {>ends to a great extent on the mamtenanco 
of a high iwriMc of professional honour amongst those who conduct theiiii 
and to t^ dense of honour systems of etiquette contiibutc mi the wholci 
though Object to the ded net icns just relcmd to 

lo discuss the merits and defects which Is. long not to all profmsioiisl 
ruks as such, but in relation to the particular subiects to which they rtfery 
It would \n necessary to go Uirough all the leading professions, and to 
possess a familiarity with llioir wmgtOf and with the practical offccta ot 
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tbam ii|idi bttdly mj one poneeiet. Tbe limits of the piesent pepef, 
to sej whing of any other leason, would tender sudi a eoorse impotable 
on the A e ent oeesaioii, beteomeobeerretionsttiay be made on the mbject 
of the MoAMiBead ndeo of hiwyan--^nilcs which are, perhaps, the moat 
imporlK end moat ehiincleristio of their dess. The most inq^ortant 
of thesiK rules fa that by whidi the profassion is divided into two 
brand>e#-«ttoiiie7S and soUcitors on the one hand, and barristers on 
the other. It fa often asked, and with a great deal of reason, why the 
distinction should*be kept up. hi one of those singular controversies on 
what are acmetiiiiea deaeribed as ^ aedal** aubjecta which are aometimes 
admitted into the columna of The a snocossion of anonymous 

voices crying in the wUdsmesa, adtod, on the one hand, ** WJiy should not 
I, the dfant, see you, the barrister, faeo to face? my. if I want a lease 
drawn, must I go to an attorney and pay him a long bill filled with 
aggravating Itaus, when you who draw tlie deed get only one item out of 
the bill, and that not a Jaige one t ** Other anonymous persona, dating 
principally from the Tempk and Lincoln's Inn, replied in wocfbl tone% 
“«l»y, in tmlh, should not you pay to us an angers visit, and some three or 
four guineas, for which we would give you a lease which any law-stationer 
codld engross, and which would be quite as good os the one for which the 
attorney (who, alas t does not oome tous; such, at least, was the inferenoa 
which the tone of the letters suggested) would charge you, my, tffmif 
pounds ? *' Sudi laments arise firom time to time withont producing any 
particular result, and it is worth while to inquire why they do no^ and 
why th^ diould not 

' The general theory of the distinction between the two branches of the 
legal profiassion would seem to bo that the one is, and the other is noli a 
li^ral profession *, that the barrister is the superior and the attorney Ae 
inferior; Aot the one requires Ae manners, Ae accompli Amenta, and Ae 
education of a gentleman, and that Aese things are not to be expected of 
Ac other. Uenco on all public occasions whatever the barrister fa Ae 
conqiicuous {lerson. He aits in high places, and wears the professional 
uniform. The attorney oomes to him, and he is fenced off from going to 
the attorney wiA a degree of oare which seems to indicate Aat his virtue 
requiros external fortifioation. Then, again, the attorney sends in hfa bill, 
and, if it is not paid, may bring an action for it ; but Ae banister has no 
claim whatever for ^ fess. According to Ae strictest view of Ae snljeQli 
he ought hardly to notice Aem ; Aat fa to say, he cannot in any vray 
pToportion Ae work to Ae monqr: a tariff fa prov|dad, spediying tlm 
prices below whiA he fa not allowed to go, but beyond that ha oQi^t by 
rights to taka what ownaa and make no bargains. This gonaral viaw of 
his position fa ooRoboiuled in dalrilby • number of littla usages all af 
whiA may ba traead to Aa opaiatfan of Aasama sentimont. 

If this ganaraL viaw of Aa profession ba eomparad wi A Aa feaH m 
ramarkabla divargaaaa batwaan Aam dfapfaya itaalf. It fa no MM truia 
that, if Aa dulfai af Aa two probMdona ara ,oompatad| Ammi af ffm 
you 4t. 6. 
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btriutir require tbe higher qiialiUee— et least, ia the higher elate of 
luea; but it is fiir from being true that the two professions differ on the 
whole as superior and inferior. The most distinguished members of tlie 
bar occupy, no doubt, a higher position than the meat eminent attorney 
or aolioitor $ but the lower class of barristers would stand tenty lew indeed 
amongst attorneys. It is childish to look on a man who passes hie lifo in 
prosecuting and defending petty criminals at the Old Bailey end the 
quarter sessions, as in any respect the superior of onq who has to manage 
the most important affairs of i^rate iamilies and public bodlesL There 
are probably rery few barristers who have to transact business as impor- 
tant as that which comes before the solicitors to a great railway company 
or any ofther great trading body. On what grounds, thon, can the existing 
distinction between the two branches of the profemton of the law he main- 
tained, and what meaning has itf 

In so far as it implies any personal mperiori^ on the part of erery 
barrister os such orer erery attorney as such, it is certainly idle and 
injurious, and ought not to be maintained at all. It ought, on the 
eontraiy, to be strenuously discouraged, for it operates in a singnhwty 
absurd and injurious way. It has undoubtedly produeed a fboludi notion 
that the profession of a barrister is much more fit for a gentleman than 
that of an attorney, and that the latter professicu doee not fbrm one of 
the few callings between which a young man has to choose after oom- 
pleting that eort of education at a public eehool and untrersity on which 
EDglish parenta (not unjustly) set so high a value. Novels afford exad- 
lent illustrations of the current fancies of tho public on soeh topica as 
these. In a stoiy lately publisiied, Mrs. Gaskell makes tbe whole iubso- 
quent career of her hero turn on the fact tliat, instead of scfiding him firom 
Eton to Oxford and thence to tbe bar, his father took him into partner- 
ship in his own firm, which had transacted the bnoincss of all the oountry 
gentlemen of a prosperous county time out of mind. The young man is 
mortified by finding that bis old schooifeilows do not oonsider him os 
their equal, and ultimately (not exactly in his capacity of a solicitor, but 
on general grounds) knocks bis partner on the head and buriie Um in a 
fiowcT-garden, whore he reposes till he is dug up in a railway enitiug. 

The prejudice which remotely ooniribuU^ to this rash ael 
doubtedly exists, though, when Irmiait at tecadily, it is ao abmid that it 
is hardly credible that it should exist A man who picked up a scaa^ 
livelihood by holding briefs at dreuit and easalooi mauM, if bis 
penonal qualities fmtitied him to sueb treataionli ba r eee iw e d ai an 
equal by the squires whose pride so gsiamady jnertilad Mr, Wilkins \ 
yet Mr.^iau'e oeenpatioM required jHMdyiMn adnd,«ud 
inrolTc^lM pcewe d on of ftr g r ee fr power, oad tho roHipt ef • mf 
muck lai,^ boMBe. If tbe fc o ik h aeliaa wbkb depwritM tbo 
tanee end deoiee Ura dignil^ of OMb ooeapetioM w«n m wlTirtr**]~ 
deepuwd ee it ought to be, Mio fml beaeiile wowid mnll to tko mjr 
cluwe utbo keep up the pr^udiot. b }bo dnt piaeo, too obondl^ toMA 
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list of professions rseognised as liberal would be increasedi and, ihoagb it 
would be increased by one only, this would be an increase in the propor- 
tion of 20 or 26 per cent. A young man leading college may bmme a 
clergymaq, a baitiskr, a doetor, or a soldier, or he may tly to get an 
Indian appoinlmeat* For Tarious reasons the number of such yontbs 
who become clergymen is rapidly decreasing, and is not likely to increase. 
To be a doctor requires special tasteai and though tfce furolheiion of a 
soldier is an excellent one to die in, it bolds emt little prospect of living 
with comiort, excqit to those who eonU lire ss well without it The 
Indian seryice is for some strange reason not yery popnlar; of oonrse the ^ 
number of those who can enter it is strictly liniiiie<L Hence year after 
year the long Uat of idlers at the bar increasea and multipliea. What 
such men do with themaelyea it is not ea^ to say, Qaless they write to 
The Timu to know whether they can many on 200/. a year. If the 
profession of an attorney atood, as tl ought, upon tlie same footing in regard 
of social ccoisideration as that of a barrister, numbers of these men might 
be ImiIIi usefully and profitably employed in it. With good conneotiona, 
good manners, a good hood fl i business, aud money enough to bay a 
partutpfffhipi a mao inny be pretty sure of a good income, and of an 
occupation uhich will not only provide for bia axpemu^s, but give vigorous 
exercise to all his fkculties. It is surely the height of folly to look with 
projuilioe on such an occupation. 

li H undoubtedly true that the public prosperity, in the best aense of 
the word, depends to a great extent on the degree in which the institutions 
of a country arc calculated to produce and to reword the moral and 
int'ollectttal qualities which go to m.*iko up what we understand by a 
gentleman, and it is also true that tliero is no country in the world in 
which such qualities have been or are held in such esteem as in our 
own. In order to keep up this state of things, notwitlistanding the ehangea 
which time produces in the state of society, it is absolutely indispensable 
that gentlemen should be always ready to show practically as well as 
tht^orctically that they are better fitted as such for any kind of busineaa 
to which tliey may put their hands than those who have no claim to the 
title; in sliort, that they occupy the best places because they are tbo 
best men, instead of claiming to bo tlio best men because they are put in 
the best places. It is a trito reroaik, tliat the ttabili^ of the House of 
Lords is owing to the fact that it la continually being recruited by the 
most distinguished members of all the principal clasaea in the community. 
The stability and permanence of aristocracy, in that wider aense of the 
word in which it applies to all persons who have the sentimenta, the 
manners, and the ei^ttcation of gentlemen, depends on the extension of 
tliat education to A* vmj olatsea aa possible. If the dme idiould ever 
come when as much courteqr nnd polish wu expected of a erosidi^ 
sweeper as is now expeotad of a peer of tho realm, the portion of the 
poor of the realm would bo better than it la now, fbr tbo grounda on wUch 
he ought to rote Ua claiina to respeot would be understood iad ndmitled 

0—1 
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by all ihe world, and the respect, if he deserved it, would be paid without 
grudging or envy. 

Every one, therefore, who wishes to see high and honourable feelings 
and educated minds invested with the importance which properly belongs 
to them, ought to discourage every prejudice which deters gentlemen from 
entering upon any kind of occupation, and to enlarge, as much as possible, 
the number of occupations conventionally regarded as liberal professions. 

Apart, however, from the advantages which would accrue to the class 
of young men who have to choose their professions from having a larger 
number to choose from, there can be no doubt that great advantages would 
result to the public from the fact of the profession of an attorney being 
regarded as a liberal profession. The prejudice noticed above may be and 
is foolish, and as regards the better members of the profession scandalously 
unjust, but it cannot truly be described as unfounded. There arc amongst 
attorneys and solicitors a laigc proportion of men as well cducHtedf 
possessed of an high principles of honour, and ns much entitled, in all 
respects, to every sort of social consideration, as any members of the com- 
munity ; but there are also a considerable number of persons of whom not 
one of these assertions is true. There are many attorneys to whom a man 
might with perfect satisfaction intrust his character and his fortune. 
There are also many whom, if he was wine, he would not trust with the 
opportunity of forging his name. It is obiious that the public cstiiiiatioa 
in which the profession as a whole is held will have a great effeet on the 
relative numbers and influence of these classes. Men ore always judgctl 
by the standard of their proft^ssion, and so li ig os attorneys are viewed 
with prejudice, the less respectable members of tho profl*ssion will always 
be able to say, I am only an attorney, you do not expect me to act up to 
the standard of what in other walks of life would be considered honour- 
able and high*miodf*d. 

If the public sentiment at largo did consider the profeanion of an 
attorney na a liberal profession, in the full sense of the word^i. and if that 
sentiment produced its natural efiects on those who were the objects of 
tlicre can be little doubt that the result on the management of a vast auMC 
c»f affairs would l)c in the highest degree beneficial. No one can Idlt who 
lias not seen and felt it, what an am^t of irritation and hean-hmiaig 
an Attorney may cause, with the bei^intentions in tho worM, ifmif hf 
fiiults of manner, and by being suspicious and ovar-eauUoili in the wrong 
I»1ace. For instance, a marriage settleroeiit is to bo drawn, the solieitor 
who draws it is an honest and sensible man, bnt has liltla delkagr either 
of feelina ot^pEpresaioD. He is almost sure to look upon Ibo matter as a 

of l%tile suit, m which he is to assume every sort of disboneit inten- 
tion Oft the other side, to think that every restriction he tan plaon 
ufK»n the enjoyment by the one par^ of the proper^ of tho other ia ao 
much gained for hh own stde^ ittd SO to make a setthmili wUoh am 
never be anything eW than a Tosmlion and iocumfainMMa to both parties 
unless, indeed, they live together on meb terma UuH it nottU havo bMI 
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belter if they had never been married at all. Thia ia juat the aort of 
negotiation in which tlie tact and manners of a gentleman are at least as 
important aa knowledge either of law or of business. 

It appears from all this to follow tliat the sentiment on which the 
professional etiquette between the two brsnehes of the legal profession is 
founded is wrong, but it does not follow from tliis that there is no other 
principle on which it can be justified. In the United States and in some of 
our own colonies the distinction between barristers and attorneys ia un- 
known. A lawyer is a lawyer. He sits in bis office and goes to his clients 
os he finfls it convenient, and goes into court and there pleads the cause 
which ho has prepared for trial whenever it seems advisable to do so. ^ 
Does it f(»llow from what has just lK*en said that this is the right course 
to take, that the two branches of the profession ought to be fused into one, 
and that the profeshional etiquette which prevents a barrister from com- 
nmnii*ating with his client in the first instance, and from collecting the 
materials on which he afierwards has to address the court, is a more pre- 
judice. This is by no means a necessary consequence. It may well be that 
an attormy is entitled to as much wnsial considerAiioii as a barrister, and 
yet that the two professions are fundamentally distinct, and require both a 
dificrctit (duoation and a 'bfTorent set of professional rules. The more the 
matter is considered Uio mor.3 it will appear that this is the case, and 
Anioiican experience does not really conflict with this; for so distinct are 
tlio two branches of the profession that, as a rule, one member of the firm 
takes tlie advocate's department, and the other or othera that of tbo 
attorney. 

Legal business may be divided into that which is and that which is 
not contentious. Certain kinds of Chancery suits, actions at law, and, in 
a word, all buHincss which is conducted in a hostile manner between tbo 
parties, and which leads to what in the popular sense of the word are 
chilled trials, belong to the first doss. Bales, negotiations, Gonvoyancing in 
all its branches, the ostablisliment of companies, and innumerable matten 
of tbo same kind, belong to the second. It is in conlentious buiintMS, or 
in the steps preparatory to it, such os drawing pleadings, giving opiniona, 
advising on evidence and the like, that barristers are engaged, and their 
prospect of eminence in their profession depends upon the degree in 
whi^ they possess the requisite gifts for it. It is by fighting a long 
sucocasion of buttles in a number of different arenas, from the quarter 
sessions up to the House of Lords, that a man comes to be a judge or a 
vice-chancellor. The greatest attorneys have comparatively little to do 
with such names. There are many eminent attomeya who hardly ever 
deliver a brief or issue a writ. They are to borriitm what diplomatkti 
arc to soldiers. TKcre is the army in the background ready to fight the. 
mniUir out if bard cornea to hard, but the attorney diowe hb ekiU fitt 
more in keeping out ot court than in coming into it Hia bneUieea k 
to advise his client not eo much on his legal righta as on the course of 
policy which as u num of sense he ought to follow, whereas the bunkW 
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looks to Yictory in the particular battle in which at the moment he is 
engaged. He may think his client foolidi for having come into court at 
all, but that is his affair, and as he is there he has to see that he gets his 
rights, whether or not they are worth getting. Hence the two sets of 
men use the law for totally different purposes, and require a different 
kind of knowledge of it. All that an attorney wanU for practical pur* 
ptoses is a broad general knowledge of the principles and rules which are 
most commonly applied in practice. With that amount of knowledge he 
will be able in ordinary cases to give sound advice. He will be able to 
tell a man broadly about a will or a purchase, or a oontract, and to show 
him how he may carry out his intentions without exposing himself to 
any chance of disappointment. In short, he can guide him through the 
ordinary routine, and advise him as to the policy of transactions which 
take their natural course, and arrive at their expected conclusion. 

The knowledge which the barrister requires, on the other hand, is a 
knowledge not so much of rules as of principles. It will not do fur him 
to know generally— to ])ut a very simple case— what ia the regular wuy 
of making a particular kind of agreement, but he must also know, or ut 
least must be able to find out, what will happen if it is made in an irre- 
gular manner, and what will be the particular consequences of different 
degrees of irregularity, lie must not only know hia way along the road, 
but he must in case of need be able to take an observation, and find out 
his position on the chart. 

It is obvious that a different soti of education is required iu order to 
get these clifferout sorts of knowletigo of the Jaw. There is no reason lor 
representing the two callings as superior and Ilkieraor, but they are ratU- 
cally distinct A man might be an admirable atlonuy witliout Uio 
slightest pretensioiis to being a good lawyer in the banister’s suuk* of the 
words,* and he might be a first-rate lawyer and an excellent advocate, 
without having any of the qualities wbioh would fit^him for aa attorney* 
Where there is of necessity a difference in the kind of education required 
fur different walks of life, there ought to bo, and, under come form or 
other, there alwaye will be, a dis^clion between the walks of life 
themsolvos. 

These comuderations answer the questions asked by Uie newspaper 
oorrespondenu referred to above, as Ap the reason why tlia baffiMv 
should be approachable only through Ina altomqr* Tha anawer is, that aa 
there ia a substantial diatinclion betwsen the dutisi of the two men, H ia 
better to lay down a rule which preveota them firom interfinriiv with each 
other. Of course^ if the original elient would ba hia own aUcsMyt ^ 
wcmld hhnmlffb what tha aitomey does ihi him, he ndglil diiqiciiie 
w ith the A>nisy, but as a general nils^ if he went to n bar n s ts r Inn sad 
of aa attorney he would find tlinl ha di&'l gel what he wanted. To Hkn 
the esse which was disoussed in Iha newspapera. tuppasa n man goM 
himself to a barrister, and asya, Draw me a Isnss of auah n boeaai** iha 
barrister might, no douhl, trim Us initrntrisni nml daiv Ihn liMf 
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which when copied out by the law-stationer would look as neat and 
formal aa if it had come through an attorney’s office. It is, howe?er, 
ten to one that the lease would be a mere snare and delusion. In order 
to make it worth having, it is necessary to have the title examined, 
searches made in virions MgistM, origbtsl deeds compared with copies, 
and all manner of questions discussed in which the expedienqr of stand- 
ing on a strict legal right is at least as important as the question of 
the existence of such a right. If the barrister is to do all this, besides 
drawirg the lease and settling the phrasedogy of particular clauses, he 
must oi course be paid for it, and than the blie&t gains nothing except 
that he pa)s one man instead of another. If he does not do it, what is 
the lease worth ? 

Ihis general difference between the duties and objects of the two 
professions is the root from winch many other differonees spring. Litiga- 
tion iH piivate warfare. It la the process by which, in an advanced and 
polislicd state of society, men redrew their wrongs by tlie intervention of 
physical force. The ultimate result of a lawsuit, the gist and essence of 
the whole pioceoding, without whi( h it would not take place at all, is not 
the decision that the one ]>arty m right and the other wrong, but the fact 
that tin ( no pnrty hi ijsi s and oarnca off in a cart to the auction-room the 
uthirs liotnn.hoId furmittre, oi sends his body to gaol. Private as well 
as public wat has its rules, and its hardships are considerably nutigated 
by tliiu observance. By distinguishing between the barrister and the 
attorney, the aoidier and the diplomatist, coualdciiible secunty is given to 
the public at large that the contest shall be fought out in a satisfactory 
manner. If the parties themselvce eondueted their own causes, courts 
of justice would constantly present spectacles like those which sometimes 
OLcui in the county courts, sspecially when the parties ore females. A 
question having aiiscn touching m sale of oggs or crodtery, ono of the 
loihes became ao furious that the judge (not very legally) ordered a 
{Hihcemon to put licr in the comer, with hvr ihoe to the wall, till tbo 
other side hod said her say. If the atlorncqFS who advised the proceedings, 
knew the parties from the first, end took all the evidence, were also to 
conduct the case m couit, they would no doubt import far mote personal 
feelmg and much loss iemperste seal into the matter than is the case at 
present — a conclusion which county-court ezperienoe confirms. The 
intcrposiuon of another link greatly ooola matters down, and saves the 
public time, to say nothing of deeenoy and propriety. 

The position thus assigned to hamsters gives birth to the whole of 
that qrstem of professional rules by which it is determined whet a 
barrister may and may not say and do in the management of a cause. 
They are numerotm aod somewhat too tsohnioal to admit of peqrahr 
explanation, but they are, on the whole, a great ssfeguaid to the puUio 
against netriless har^neis in the dischaige of what cannot but be a haidi 
and unamiaUe proeemi 
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Uer Kords, mctliinks, were cold and few; 

We parted coldly ; yet 
Quick-turning after that adica. 

How kind a glance I met I 
A look Uiat was not meant for mc^ 

Yet sweeter for surprise, 

As if her soul took leave to bo 
One moment in her eyes ; 

Now tell me, toll me, gentle friends. 

Oh, \«hich sliail 1 believe. 

Her ejes, her eyes that bid me hope, 

Her words that bid me grieve? 

Her words, roetliinks, wore few and cold: 

What matter ’ Now I trust, 

Kind eyes, unto your tale half- told, 

Yc speak because must! 

Too oA will heavy laws constrdui 
The li|>s, compelled to bear 
A message f:dsc ; too often fain 
To sp€iak but what they dare ; 

Full oft will w'ordii, wiU smiles betray, 
But tears arc always true; 

Looks ever mean the thing they say : 
Kind eyes, I trust to you 1 

Her looks were kind<— oh, gentle eyes, 
I^iye trusts you I he sends 

By you his r|u<*stions, his replies, 

II( knows you for his friends. 

Oh, gentle, gentle eyes, by Love 
Ho trusted, and so true 
«||Sro Love, }c could not If ye would 
Deceive, 1 trust to you t 
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Ip, as is not improbable, the title of this essay diould mislead readers 
into the notion that a playful paradox is about to be presented, they are 
begged to discard that suggestion at once, and to believe that my pur|>o8c 
is entirely serious. Indeed, one may consider it a proof of the impeifect 
condition of historical spience that such a title should for a moment wear 
the aspect of a grim jest. At any rate, let mo declare that nothing can 
be further removed from the spirit of this casay than the playful irony 
which would paint the mansuctudt of one on whose name rests universd 
execration, or than the dialectical sophistry which would extenuate Crimea 
until they almost wore tho air of virtues. Tluit Nero was an exemplary 
son, a loving husband, a s.'igacious statesman, or a reputable cmperori I 
altogether disbelieve ; inch ed (t*ie cannot resist the impression that he was 
a vain, di ^s<i]utc, cuntciuptible, and miserable roan, not without good quali- 
ties, but with many vices, and placed in a situation where his vices must 
have lieoii frutTully fostcrod. He tna^ have been a monster little better than 
his fame. 1 do not know that he was; I cto not even suspect that he was; 
but what 1 do know — with nil the certainty possible in such a case— -is, 
that in support of the capital chai^ges against him, charges universally 
ocoepted without question, there is not for a rational inquifaitivo mind any 
evitknee u'hattvn. 

This is a paradox which challenges the attention of all who interesl 
themselves in History ; a paradox in tho true, and not the popular otoae 
of tho word, namely, in the sense of a statement which is at variance with 
the dominant opinion, though not in itself at variance with reason. There 
may be something, at first, to raise the reader's misgiving when he heart 
that a reputation so loaded with infamy as never yet to have found au 
apologist, rests upon charges which not only ought to have awakened 
Bcepticisnr by their very enormity and self-contradictions, but prove, on 
close inspection, to be utterly in defiance of all credit, and without even 
a semblance of warranty ; yet tho proof of such assertions ia by no meana 
difficult. 

Many revolutions in our historical appreciations have already taken 
place. The application of Science, and above all of aoientifio aoepticiaini 
to History, bu yet be mode ; it will be fruitful in results. Miehuhr 
changed the whole aspect of Koman hiatoiy by simply dlaoriminaling its 
mythological dementi. But Niebuhr, keen-sighted among texta, and 
familiar with mythology, was as obtuse aa his predeoesn^ra in all that 
related to psychology; and not being versed in eoience, was unable io 
detect fictions which any aoientifio aoeptio would at once expoee. 1 nj 

0—5 
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scientific sceptic^ because, as ivill presently appear, the mere possession 
of knowledge does not suffice to shake off that lethargy of credulity which 
oppresses the faculties of men wheneyer they pass beyond the laboratory 
into the wide spaces of History. They forget the lessons they have so 
laboriously learned, and so sedulously practised; they unhesitatingly 
accept as o\idence lespccting a character or an event, statements which, 
if offered respecting a phenomenon or a cause, would be subjected to a 
rigid scrutiny and vigihint verification. 

There is nothing on which the generality of mankind, even Ike culti- 
vated, need instruction more than on what constitutes Evidence. In 
Science we arc forced to be vigilant. In Jurisprudence the keen interests 
of contending intellects fix attention upon every fact or semblance of a 
fact. But in most other departments our pupinenesa is wonderful ; and 
historians have been especially remarkable for throwing all their ingennity 
into the construction of inferences and tlie accumulation of probabilities, 
instead of first carefully ascertaining whether the ** fhets ” themselves wetc 
not worthless. Positive statements exercise a sort of fascination over 
the mind, coercing its assent ; and what is once positively asserted oficn 
takes place unchallenged as historical fact. I have been made sensible of 
this lately by havifig, fur a special purpose, to read the Roman historians. 
The picture they have painted of the empire is so remarkable an example 
of the unreficctin^ credulity with which History is mostly written, that I 
have resolved to take the character of Nero os an illustration of what 
would result if men began seriously to investigate the evidence on which 
the mass of traditional opinions is fbnnded. 

The evidence, and that alone, wUl claim attention here ; nothing will 
be attempted in the way of extenuation, or apology. Tlie admirere of 
Lord Bacon explain bis conduct towards Essex, and his corruption cm tho 
bench, by adducing extenuating circumstances whiph may, or may not, 
mitigate the verdict passed upon the acts; but no advocate deniee the 
facts, however he may interpret them. Not thus will the eharaeter of 
Nero be diseuned. It is on the acta themselves, and not on their inter- 
pretation, that seepticism will real. It is the Crimea themtelvei whieii 
will be shown as unworthy of a place among hfatorleal laelA Wbethur 
Nero were on a level with the moral standard of his age, or mlaenib^ 
Udow that standard, is beude my pUMSit purpoae ; 1 rfas|dy MNUi to 
show that there is no evidence ibr the erimO of iMA he is aeswaad* 

In order to keep this eiaay within die requisite limtta^ only the Mlf 
chief crimes Imputed to hhn will be nellesd^ IT It call bo diowti tbat the 
murder of Britaanicua, tie murder ef Mi metber, the bttmliig Iff Iteme, 
and the m^|| ofkia wBb, theeUif ooii in whlA fiali fbi itifhmy of hfi 
name, are% all rcapeeta UnwitAjf ef etidenoi, dm oHdenee bring Mme- 
times even chilliah in ita abamriMyi Umi will be no need to iateatlgale tho 
minor chargea. To riiew diia, 1 rimU requhu no mqribua anbtletyi nor 
will it be nceesaary to demand ftnitt btateiy the rigovoua tetiflendoa 
demanded in science. It will be wmgfi M fanreke the ooaunon mm of 
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an ordinal^ jttrj. I diall let the witnesaee tell their own etoiy, and shall 
merely request the jury to appreciate its probability. 

Let us first call the witnesses. They are three writers who lived long 
alter the recorded evenls oeourred, and who drew their contradictory 
records from the gossip of Rome* For moot public acts it is probable that 
they hod authentie documents; but for the private acts of indmdualsi and 
the motivBt which actuated these individuals, there were no documents 
whatever ; at any rate, none which can be authentieatod. It is specially 
noticeable that no contemporary actor in these scenes comes forward with 
liis direct testimony; nor. Indeed, is any one invoked by name as a 
witncM. It is also notioeabie that long after the imputed crimes had been 
committed Nero was eminently popular both with people and senate. 
Throe years after the imputed matricide, the stem and virtuous Tbrascea 
could apeak with praise of Nero and his government. Fear may have 
snppres^ contemporary accusalions* But when the tyrant was dead 
why did not the accusers come forward f And why did not Seneca and 
Burrhus, when condemned to death, avenge themselves on Nero by 
revealing what they are supposed to have known so well 7 It is certain 
that stories circulated at Homo respecting Nero, both in his lifetime and 
for years afiorwards; but before we believe such etories we must demand 
that at least some authenticity better than that of gossip be shown to 
belong to them ; we must ask who vouches for tlieir truth, and what were 
Ins means of knowing it 

Suotonius, Tacitus, and the Greek, Dion Cassius, are the three histo- 
lians cited os witnesces against Nero. What credit can they elmm? 
Huetonius, ftom whom the worst stmTiee proceed, was not bom till many 
}cnrs after Nero's death, and did not write until some forty yean after the 
events. Tacitus was sia years old when Nero died, and wrote many years 
after the eventa. Dion Geosiue lived some hundred and fifty years Ipter. 
Let us ask what would be the oredIbiUty of historians writing aboui 
Cromwell long after the Protectorate bad been destroyed, and with nothing 
but the rpmoun current in royalist eirbles to ftimidi the focts; in lUoh 
nomtitee whet aoii of figure would that heroio man preaeat? Xtetu* 
nstely for bis fame ho left a parly. Gmve and Iboughtftil men preeenred 
tnditiona and records which luecued him tVom the vindictive soeueatkins 
of hie enemies. Nero left no defondeim He died after having cetraiigod 
the Homans. Those whom he had thw».ied,thoce whom he had iiigleeted» 
ihoae whom he had outraged survived to elender nlm, end greedy gomip 
caught up eveiy story without foar of roprod That Tneitua nod Suelo* 
niue beard and believed etories of the bad empetori is Ho svideuee to us 
that cttrii storice weiA true; and when we pen from (his general eeepttekm 
to partioiilnr inveatigathMi, we find that even hpd die hisleriaas bem con* 
temporariee and aenatore thrir evidenoe (in reqpeol to the erimai wt chiiU 
consider) would be worthign. For« iuthe first plaoe^ we find these wiilen 
self>oo o d emn ed as uatruatword^ witnenei, union when itwir emteiients 
admit of oonfirmatioa; andi in dn second gfowsi we find dinn 
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ihat wldcb is preposterous, when not Sagrantlj false, testifying to things 
which they could not have known, and things which could not have 
happened. 

Although my reading of Tacitus and Suetonius has not impressed 
me with respect for their trustworthiness, but, on the oontraxy, with 
ffurpriso at the naivetd and uncritical laxity with which they repeat stories 
too monstrous for belief,* I do not here intend to rest my case for Nero 
on such a defect in the witnesses. Nor will 1 take advantage of the factf 
that if they speak against Nero, they speak with almost equal animosity 
against the Christians ; though it is quite arbitrary to refuse that credit 
to their aspersions of tlie hated sect, which is given to their aspersions 
of the hated emperor. If we admit that ignorance, party spirit, and the 
rancour of jealous opponents misrepresented the Christians, we must also 
admit that similar sources of misrepresentation existed with respect to 
Nero. The objection that Tacitus knew nothing of the Christians, and 
only trusted the reports of their enemies, whereas the acts of Nero were 
public and notorious, therefore known to many, is specious, but wlU not 
bear examination ; for it is not tlie public acts of Nero on which rests 
the infamy of his name, it is on the private motivet imputed to him for 
acts he is supposed to have committed ; precisely as it is on no proved 
acts of the Chiistiana, but on their detestable doctrines and avowed 
hatred of the whole human race ” that rests their infamy in the historian's 
judgment. Now the evidence for the imputations against Nero I affirm 
to bo absurdly defective, resolving itself into more suspicion, often pre- 
posterous. Montaigne, speaking of the severity of Tacitus with regard to 
Fompoy, says pithily, Wc ought not to weigh suspicion against evidence, 
and therefore 1 do not believe him here.*’ 

Britannicus died suddenly. This is a iacif the notoriety of which 
removes it beyond scepticism. That ho was murdered, is an la/wviics, 
and one which we shall presently see reason to discredit altogether. Tliat 
his death was suspected — nay, ^^lieved — to have been caused by poison, 
and that Nero was suspected of^being the poisoner, are also notorious laots ; 
but these suq>icions do not convert what is mere infereoco into fact— they 
do not, os historians imagine, make the truth of the diarges aa notorious 
as the charges. No man is convicted on suaptetoo, unless the auipiciiss is 
fortified by a mass of evidence. But ^oro the bar of Uistoiy aofimitiinn 
often has the weight of proof. 

Every reader must be aware of the iminenso aamnl of ftetbn whidi 
historians mingle with their nairativesb fiction not ICM pwnif drawn firom 
their imagination than are sjpiilar Mcenes in luwaaeo t interviewa art 

* It is to cite esaes i some of thna. Weed, caanot be spobaa of it 

Englidk; batu^one carioiis to meamre thi cmMiiy of tbsas writifs SMy tm In 
Tadtus, Ama/ff, lib xiil c; 13 Slid 17 , sad gssteaiai, is Aimsif. C. ft. Sloiy 
of the soldier wbose hands fill from bis snss sad dhtag to tbs fragsts, owhig le tbs 
im^iic c^id (Taeit. xiii. < ss), and vmlous iriianim nsd psedMis mmedtr nnHMi« 
behmg to the general <n,duiity of ibe sg|» 
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eircumstantially related, and conTeraations of aome length repeated, in 
which horrible crimes are planned and damnatory disclosures revealed by 
the actors, yet the narrator never volunteers to give his guarantee for 
his aocnney; never informs us who was present at these intervieas 
and took down the converaaliona, or who betrayed to him secrets of this 
importance. Conapiraton and criminals, we know, sometimes con&ss, and 
still oftcner betray their comrades ; when snch confession and betrayal 
ean be adduced, they take their place as evidence. But the mere sup- 
position of an interview in which takes place an imaginary conversation 
is, in the strictest sense of the word, Fiction, though it posses as History. 
Nero and his accomplices might have revealed their guilty thoughts, might ' 
have confessed their crimes under the stress of death-bed repentance, or 
under the terrors and agonies of torture ; but as no one pretends that 
this was done, we must inquire how historians became acquainted with 
facts which, from the nature of the case, would be jealously hidden ? 
Thus dialogues which the novelist or dramatist offers os the work of 
imagination, the historian calls upon us to accept as grave fact. This 
vice is so deeply rooted in all histoiy that thore is scarcely one writer 
who is conscious of writing pure fiction, when he explains an event by 
imagining who msj^ have been its prime movers, and what may have been 
their motives. In a court of law this would be held as cbiidiab. In a 
private circle, when the character of a friend was involved, it would be 
instantly and indignantly repudiated. But the fiction which would not 
impose upon a jury, or gain credence in private, is received without hesi- 
tation when palmed off as history. 

So much for the testimony of the historians in general. I now paas to 
the appreciation of Tacitus, Suetonius, and Dion Cassius when narrating 
the crimes of Nero; and my first appeal shall be to Soienoe. Poiooning 
plays a great part in all ancient annals, and naturally we meet with it ill the 
chaiges against Noro. The ignorance of ancient writers excuses state- 
ments which in our days would be inexcusable ; but their credulity is no 
excuse for ours; what they believed, we ought to havo^seen at ones to be 
incredible. In the Middle Ages, when an epidemic raged, it was usually 
asserted that the Jews had poisoned the wells. When a king, or eminent 
person, died suddenly without ostensible cause, a suggestion of poison 
naturally arose to explain^e death. We are slower in making auch 
accusations now; not bomram poiior.>ig has beoome leas frequent, but 
beoauae the public has beoome more enlightened. Yet — and the lemark 
is curious— our enlighteDinent is xardy brougkt to bear upon tha past; 
and we suffer statements respectiog historical persons to pass unchallmiged 
whidi if advanced respecting contemporaries would excite laughter or 
contempt No physiologist of the jaresent day would listen urithont n 
•mile to people trho assured him that Louis Napoleon preserved himaelf 
by antidotes against atUimpU at poisoning; it would be aa eiugr to beiiifo 
in the virtue of amuleln Yel enren pbyaidki|^ read smtementiof lihia^ 
nature in history with passive aequiesoenoe^ owing to that kthaigy ef 
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credulity wliiobi at I have said, oomca oven them when diey are listening to 
narrativea of the part. ThuSi to cite but one exampie, in an elaborate trea* 
tiae on poisons,* by one of first toxicologists of our day, may be ibund 
repeated the nonsense of Tacitus and Suetonius about Locusta (hereafiui* 
to be exhibited), without a hint of its being incredible, without a remark 
^ its contradiction to all soientifio knowledge. Hod 1 euffilcieat leisure I 
would collect together some of the moat iamous cases of poisoning reoorded 
in history, and convict them of manifest falsdiood from the very details 
circumstantially narrated; just as one may dissipate euoh fables as those 
of Caligula and Cleopatra, who are send to have shown their reckless 
extravagance by dissolving in their wine pearls of great pricOi by simply 
mentioning the fhot that pearls are not soluble in wine. 

But for the present we have only to deal with the poisoning of Britan* 
nicus. The ease is doubly interesting. It is one of the most notorious *’ 
of murders ; and has, 1 believe, never until this day found any one to 
question it since Tacitus and Suetonius first circumstantially related the 
detoils. Yet a verdict more fiegrantly in defiance of common sense and 
science has seldom been given. Nero, we arc told, liatcd Britannicus 
because ,of his sweet voice, and feared him as a possible pretender to the 
throne. Here are the motives imagined ; let us now see them in opera- 
tion. The tyrant, we are told, unable to bring any accusation against 
him (which in those days of conspiracy was surely strange), secretly 
resolved to murder him ; and this secret resolve becomes known to the 
narraton, but how they gained the knowledge is not mentioned. It was 
confided to Julius Pollio, tribune of a prwtoifun cohort, who at that 
moment held in prison, under sentence of death, Locusta, notoriooe for 
hm oriroea—mutta oeelerum fama* She was ordered to iirepore a pcason; 
tliis poison was administered to firiiinnicus | hot it was too alow in ita 
operation ; and Nero, ecndiiig ibr her, boat her, anA vowed that she had 
supplied aa antidote. Wherenpon she prepared before his own eyes, and 
in Ills own room, a deadly poison, the stretch of which waa easayed on a 
pig, whoso iiiataa*t daadi aatiafied Nero i^t aow he had got what ha 
desired. The boaqiset waa prepared. Britennicua waa sealed at a jepa^ 
rate table magtiifiocoil/ aemd, io prasenee of hia relatives and aevoial 
young nol)les. A slave stood at his aide to taste of every dish aad aveiy 
beverage, st a preeantioa againrt poiecto; and ihia slave fl wee MMMuy 
to spare, otherwim hia death, oecoiriiig at the same tiiiie,VMmli bitoay the 
murder. To avoid this betrayal the f(rtlowiiig expedient waa imuf^ned. 
A beverage waa preaentod to BriCaameus, after having been lasted, too hot 
to be drunk; to cool it, a UtUe oold water waa poured io, and ihia odd 
water oontrtpeaWlie poimi. No sooner bad the prince tostod it theft hi 
fell lifeless.^ The goerta were alarmed; eome roes to fly ; tat those who 
clearly undcritood it all tot eliU, their ayes fixed on Nen^ who 
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ttifltnred them that it was only an attack of the epileptio fii$ to ifhich 
Brilannioos was aubjcct, and that it would «oon be oven After a while 
the gaiety of the banquet was resuined ; post biwe siUtUium r^etita con- 
twit Britannious was hastily buried the next day. Aoootding 

to Dion Cassius the iaee uf the corpse had become quite black fhmi the 
poison; to conceal this Nero whitened it with chalk, but the falling rain 
washed away this chrik and disclosed the crime which had thus clonisiiy 
been concealed. As for Locusta, she was not only rewarded with a free 
pardon and a grant of land, but Nero placed aome diaoiples with her to 
be instructed in her art I ” 

This ia the story. The flret remark which Science suggests is that 
the sudden death of Britannicus may very probably have been due to 
epilepsy, but cannot have been due to poison, sinoe there was no poison 
known to the ancients capable of such instantaneous efFccts. In our own 
days the only poisons known to tslce edect in a few seconds are prussic acid, 
oxalic acid, strychnine, woorora, and the venom of certain snakes ; and 
these were not known in Borne. Aconite, which on good grounds is 
believed to have been a common poison employed in Home, requires 
from one to three hours to produce fatal effects; and the majority of 
mineral poisons require several hours. Secondly, Science knows of no 
poison which instantaneously blackens the face of the victim. There are 
certain mineral poisons which, taken slowly, will slowly discolour the 
skin, but not one which, actincr rapidly on the organism, rapidly betrays its 
presence by such discoloration* 

Having dismissed Science, uo now request Ck>mmon Sense to step 
intd the witness-box, and she plainly tells us that, as Nero, Locusta, and 
roHio were too deeply interestiri in these transactions to have volunteered 
a oonfession of their acts, and as no such confession was publicly extorted 
from them, there is some difficulty in ascertaining from whom such oit* 
oumstantiul narratives were obtained, and what guarantee they offer fbr 
the truth of their narratives. Moreover, supposing it to be a fact that 
Locusta was pardoned, and had a grant of iand-*« fact which requires 
proofwthe fiction which connects her whh Nero’s criminal purposes Is 
betrayed in the mythical addition of the disciples placed with to bu 
instructed in her ait. Had Nero been the monster he is painted, he would 
not have hesitated to destroy each eollcsapes when their work was done, 
and when their testimony might be dangerous. 

It is thus perfectly clear that,aeooiding toany evidenoeiiow aoeaiatbW, 
Britannicus was not poieemed, or, if ha were poisoned, it win under very 
different ciroumshmeoi from ^ose narrated | ind it Is no less dear tiwt 
Nero's supposed diaio in the murder resta on notiiing but die geneMt 
suspicion that ho may have wlebed fbr the young min's death. 

With regard to tho aocuiation of Nero having murdeted hb moMbr^ 
Science and Common Somo art not lameoiiiplouiAtsly advenmto Ih Inn* 
toniue israiea us ttai thrice Nero ademptod to pobon 4grl|i|iiiav bnl 
thrice was foiled by her having had the pmautioii to prepmm ignbol snsh 
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attempt! by taking an antidote. To the ancient mind this was eminently 
credible. To modems it is eminently jridiculous. Ancient pliysiology 
having no distinct idea of the nature of poisons, and how they affect tlio 
organism, found no difSculty in believing in the existence of an universal 
antidote. Modern physiology smiles when an antidote is mentioned, except 

a specific remedy under certain specific conditions, and for specifio 
poisons. To enable the reader thoroughly to understand the extent of 
the ancient ignorance, and the precision wiUi which modern science limits 
the idea of antidotes, it is necessary to range the Tarious known poisons 
under the heads of their peculiar effects on the organism. Various 
classifications have been proposed ; the following seems to me the most 
serviceable. 

Poisons may be ranged under three classes: 1. As irritant^ that is to 

exaggerating the vital activity of an organ or system, by its stimulus, 
and thus producing a disturbance of the organic equilibrium, which may 
be fatal when carried beyond a certain limit. 2. As narcotic, that is to 
say, depressing the Yital activity by its effects on the nervous centres, and 
when carl led beyond a certain limit admitting of no recovery from tho 
depression. 3. As corrosive or histolyUc, that is to say, destroying tho 
tusnes with which it is in contact. 

The reader perceives at once that these different effects must bo 
produced by very different substances, and require very different sub* 
stances as remedies. Each class of poisons calls for a specific class of 
antidotes. The wrong antidotes will either aggravate the evil, or remain 
inoperative. To give the right antidote it is requisite first that we know 
what the poison is which Los been adminisior^, and next, what tho 
substance is which neutralizes that poison. Suppose sulphuric acid has 
been administered ; if we know this to be the fact, either from the 
presence of the poison, or its bottle, or from oifr skill in recognizing 
its effect, we have mastered the initial difficulty, and one rarely to be 
mastered in cases of secret poisoning. Now comes the more important 
step of choosing tho antidote : if we try brandy, or laudanum, we only 
increase the evil ; but if wo have sufficient knowledge to recognize the 
oature of the action which sulphuric add effects on the tissues, namely, 
corrosive, we see at once that to annihilate its corrosive properties wo 
mubt cause it to combine with some Mbstance which will l^e It harm- 
less. We know that tho sulphate of Itnie ia barmlcHi and we know that 
chalk converts sulphuric acid into thit hatmlewi compound ; we therefore 
admiuistcr chalk, and, if not too kto^ we oounlorsct the poison. Further 
oliserve, tha^ remedy which, when admilliitered rapidly after the poiaon 
lias been will, to a great extent, oounteraot tlm effect of that poison, 
is no remedy when admlnislorod bofordiaad. The ancient idea of an 
antidote, which would protect a man agalnat an anticipated attempt at 
poisoning, is more imikmal than the idea of a healthy man proteeting 
himself against soma unknown dtstaoe by taking a modtcuie beltcved to 
be effective in the csss of a. known disease. 
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Such being the state of the case, the reader at once sees the prepos-^ 
terousncss of the ancient idea of antidotes when chemistry was not in 
existence, and when toxicology was undreamed of; and he will perceive 
that when he is called upon to bdieve in Agrippina having fortified her<* 
self against attempts at poison by the preoautionary measure of swallowing 
antidotes, he mig^t as rationally believe that a man escaped the perils of 
drowning, fire, sunstroke, and fever, by wearing a breastidate. Agrippina 
could not divine what poison would be employed against her ; nor could 
she anticipate the discoveries of chemistry by a knowledge of what sub- 
stances counteracted the efibets of these poisons, or rendered them 
inoperative. 

Fiction the first having been thus exposed, let ns ask why Agrippina, 
with the full knowledge of her son's attempts at poisoning, should not have 
guarded herself against him in other directions 7 The historians are silent 
on this point. They gravely narrate how, when Nero had failed with 
poison, he had recourse to melodramaitc contrivances, such, for example, as 
loosening the floor over her bed-chamber, so that its fhS might eru^ her. 
This also failed. She would not 1>c orushed. Whereupon Anicetus, the 
naval prefect, who detested Agrippina, offered his services. Here a 
juryman would assuredly ask how this offer became known, and whether 
Anicetus had himself publicly confessed his share in the crime ; or even 
whether he had been publicly accused of it But History is a Muse, 
and is leas troubled witli fastidious doubts on matters of detail. She 
Dorratea, the docs not undertake to prove : icribere ad narrandum non ad 
prohandum. Her narrative runs thus: Anicetus constructed a vessel, 
whibh, when out at sea, was suddenly to collapse, as if by accident, and 
every one on board would then perish. Nero, says Tacitus, smiled at the 
ingenuity of the plan— oolerda; and wo may smile at the credulity 
of the historian. The plan, with all its pleasant ingenuity, turned out an 
ignoble failure ; the old cat was not thus to be drowned, but swam asboro, 
and when on terra firma^ as the eole means of escape was to pretend to 
no suspicion," she despatched Agerinus, one of her freedmen, with a 
message to Nero, narrating her accident, and assuring him of her escape, 
at the same time requesting her son not to come to her, ibr she needed 
quiet and repose. Not thus was Nero to be deceived. He knew that his 
attempt had been discovered ; and in terror lest she should excite the 
wrath of senate and soldiers against him, ho sent for Seneca and Burrhus. 
Tacitus does not pretend tliat these men were aware of the attempt, but 
he docs pretend to a knowledge of what passed at the interview, and what 
passed in their minds, and this it is: **They both remained ailent ibr a long 
while, fearing lest they should not be attended to. They also thought 
that Nero would perish unless his mother perished. At tongth Seneca 
asked Burrhus if the order should be given to the aoldim to put her to 
death. Burrhus replied that the troops were too mubb altaehed lo the 
house of Gwsor; and he thonght, thendbre^ that It now rcMined with 
Anicetus to execute his threats. Anioetitt with alaoiily begged to he 
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nutted to complete his crime {nihil eundatui poscit sunmani iceUHs)* 
Nero joyously consented.’* 

Here the difficult juryman, disrei^otAil to History, requires to know 
how Tacitus came by this knowledge. It is not the revelation which any 
^>one of the conspirators would spontaneously have made ; and although 
both Seneoa and Burrhus subsequently perished by Nero’s order, neither of 
them accused Nero in the exasperation of their dcleat. Whence then 
tliese details, so important, so precise 7 Nor does Tacitus stop here. He 
knows that Anicetus by way of pretext prepared a scene, and a very 
clnmsy scene. When Agerinus arrived with the message from Agrippina, 
Anici'tus threw a swoid between his feet, and then pretending to have 
surprised him with this weapon, accused him of being an assassin sent by 
Agrippina. The purpose of this comedy was to make it believed, that 
Agrippina, on the discovery of her attempt, had committed suicide.* 

It is characteristic of the supreme disregard of probability with which 
these narrations are oonductoJ, tliat Tacitus, immediately after expound- 
ing the secret schemes of Anicetus, and asserting, as if it were a notorious 
fact, that Anicetus wished the death of Agrijtpiiia to lit publicly aeoepted 
08 a suicide, proceeds to tell how tlic troops wore led to the attack of 
Agrippina’s palace by this very Aiiicetua, making their murderous way 
through the crowd uhich had assembled there to congratulate her on her 
escape from drowning. Ho little is the pretext of suicide attended to, tliat 
the troops fierce their way into her chamlier, and there butcher her. 

Hieso facts,” he adds, ** are iindiiq»ut(Hl. Homo say that Nero ex- 
amined the corpse and aduiirid its )>eauty; otben deny this.” It is 
pleasant to find even so faint a gleam of soquioism as this ; ospeoially 
when we read in Suetonius such ” other circumstance's which are rvlatnl 
upon good authority ” (only the authority is new given,) as that ** be 
went to view her oorpeo, and, handling her limbs, disparaged some and 
praised others, and tlicn called for drink. Nevcrtlielcas, he waa never able 
to bear the panga of oonscienoe, though ho was suiqiorted by the oon- 
gratubtions of the soldiora and tho senato. He fro^]Uontly declared tltat 
ho was liaunted by hia mother’s ghost, and perseoiiU'd by the Furies with 
whips and burning torcliea. He even attonqited to loftea her mge, by 
bringing up her ghost by magic^ arts.” I'his remonw of Nero is 
]iaintod by Tacitus in hts Caravagfi^ s^ie; bul ho does not efadn any 
“good authority” for what he mys, although one would be glad to 
know iu No historian ptetends to explain how iho asnato and JNiople 
could eelebiate with magnifioant rejoicings the oacMtpe of tboir empsror 
from hb mdUber’s plota; nor how they o<ai)d oonttmie to aervo and iatter 
him, ifBm openly doclarad himaelf lorror-airkkea by leaorie* That 
the asnato waa aenrili k oftdtble ; but there are Uaiits ovon to Nndliigr; 
and the moial indifkieBoe of thk senalo imeda enplanalioiii It b tme 
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that Tooitufl remarks on the indifferenoe of the gods who permitted the 
reign of such a mooster to be prolonged ; and this is the more notieeable, 
because wo are told in the next sentence that the gods wei'e scandalised, 
and showed thdr wrath in prodigies : the sun was eclipsed, thnnderbolta 
fell in all the fourteen districts of the city, and a woman gaye birth to a 
serpent 

How are we to exidain the death of Agrippina 7 For mjsdf 1 confess 
an inability to ahape ^e story in any reliable seqiienee of events. The 
evidence is wanting. AU that is indisputable is that Agrippina was said 
by 8eneca, in a letter written to the senate, to have plotted against her 
froii, and to have committed suicide on learning that the plot had been 
detected. This the senate and the people believed, or pretended to 
believe. 1 think it most probable that they did believe it, and not 
without good grounds ; for Agrippina had once before been accused of 
such a plot, which Nero was made to believe. It is quite possible that 
Agri])pina was calumniated ; but if Nero believed the calumny, even for a 
day, the senate and people may have believed it. Moreover, the character 
of Burrhus and of Seneca ought to have some weight with us. If they 
were not faultless, at least they were admirable men. To believe that tliey 
abetted tlie murder of a mother by her own son would require cogent evi- 
dence ; and we have al>floiutely no ovidenoe, positive or presumptive, ou 
which to found such a suspicion. In conclusion, be it observed, that 1 am 
not called upon to clear up a tranasciion so obscurely reported, bat only to 
point out the incredibility of tlic reports. Nero may, in his alarm, have 
ordered his motheFs arrest ; she may have lost her li£i in the struggle of 
resisting such an order ; or may have committed suicide. In after yeara 
public rumour, never nicely disoriouuating, may have transformed this 
into a belief of Nero's having murdered her. But as to evidetnoe, there ia 
simply turns. The narrative of historians is baseless and inept. Where 
80 much is flagrantly absurd we may doubt if any part be true. 

I^t us now turn our ^es upon Homo in flraee. Thai Dritannieoa 
died suddenly, is a flict ; that he was poisoned, we have scientilio reasone 
I'or disbelieving ; that Nero was the poisoner is without a shadow of proof 
stronger than idle suspicion. But although flotion has woven ita tangled 
thread round a nucleus of fact, there are among theee threads two of some 
strength, namely, the motive which might have prompted the crime, and 
the presence of Nero at the fttal benquev. It ia otherwise with the fiotioii 
Kurrounding the historical ihet of Rome in flames. There b no aseigiiable 
motive which can point suspeion at Nero \ and he happened to be absent 
from Rome when the fire broke out The silly sMulity wUeh for 
centuries has aooepted thb stdiy, with its mylhlesi embeUbhuuml of Nero 
in nuul exultatiim at the snooese of his wanteuiiim fiddUli^ abovt llm 
burning ruins, b a strikiiip^ eminpie of what will pass as hbloi 7 . 

Buetonius grately rslatm that Miia one having quoted a Ofiek 
the meaning of whidi b, After my dwth I eate not if the world pecMi^ 
in flames," Nero exelsituod, ^ Nay, let It perish whUe I 
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adds the historian, ‘*he acted accordingly; for, pretending to tale 
offence at the ugliness of the old building and tho narrowness of tlie 
streeta, he set the city on fire ; and this was done so openly that several 
consnlara found tow and torches in the houses of his attendants, but were 
afraid to meddle with them. He knocked down the walls of the granaries, 
which were of stone, In order that the flames might ^read. The fire he 
beheld from a tower on the top of the villa of Meesnas, and being hugely 
diveited with the splendours of the ffamc8,he sang Dtstraction of Troy 
in the dress worn by him on the stage.** Yet tlie people patiently sub- 
mitted to be ruined, and thus openly mocked, not even wreaking their 
vengeance on tho attendants I 

Suetonius, in a pnn'ious chapter, has recorded of Nero Uiat he ordered 
piazzas to be erected before all the houses, great and small, in order that 
in case of fire there might be a commanding position fur extinguishing the 
flames ; and those piazzas were constructed ut his expense : so little did 
he disregard the interests of his subjects ! 

Tacitus, a graver writer, tolls the story with less manifest fiction. He 
says that tho fire was by some attributed to accident, and by others to the 
wickedness of Nero ; adding, Nero at that time was at Antium, and only 
returned to Rome on the day wlien the fiames approached bis own fahicc, 
which he had built to join the paUce of Augustus with the garden of 
Meca^nas. This palace and all the buildings around it were burned. To 
console the poplc, wandering and houseless, he opened the Campus 
Martius, and the monuments of Agripj^a, os well as his own gardens. 
Here sheds were hastily constructed to slieltcr the poorest. Furniture wus 
fetched from Ostia, and the price of cocn was considerably reduced.** 

Thus the public acts of Nero aie not only those of one innocent of tho 
imputed crime, but arc tho 80 »of an emperor really concerned for tlie mis- 
furtunes of his i»ooplc. It is quite postiblt that sfRdi acts may liavc been 
mere hypocritical attempts to disarm suspicion; and if the crime were 
proven, or even probable, such an interpretation might pass. But what 
evidence, what probability is there, to justify such an accusation? The 
vague rumours of an exas]x;rated people. I low thest arise, and bow 
supremely they dispense with evidoiicc, need not be toliL Have wo not 
in our own time kuown Uic famine in Ireland boldly assigned to the wrath 
of heave II l>ecauso the words IhfetMmFidti accidentally were omitlsd in 
a new issue of silver coin 7 and Uiis accusation prooeeding, not from 
ignorant and turbulent mobs, but fioiii the ignorant and bigoted ** religious 
woild,*' as it unjustifiably calls itself. 

Juiymcn accustomed to deliver verdicts in cases brought by Firo 
liisuranc^Ollccs must know the kind of evidence wbicb they demand, 
before they believe that a fraudulcDt tradesman bfs set fire to his own 
picmises. 1 ask them if they can see anything of this kind in die aocusa* 
lion against Nero 7 Without demanding the oompletaacss of eircum* 
stantial evidence which would coerce their verdict ggainst a living mani 
1 simply ask whether there is any ovldenoe against Nero 7 AU that 
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historkna Lave produced Las been ^ven in the foregoing narrative; ita 
value may now bo estimated. 

The last crime to be noticed here is the murder of his wife. Suetonius 
assures us that he thrice attempted to strangle Octavisi and having failed 
in tlicse attempts, divorced her; but Suetonius omits to explain how so 
sanguinary a tyrant should so easily have been baffled, or why he did not 
divorce her at once. His next wife, Poppsa, when about to become a 
mother, he killed with a kick, only because she took the liberty of 
chiding him for coming home late.** 

1 waive the discussion of all the other crimes, merely noting by tbe 
way that Nero, on the very testimony of his accusers, was singularly free 
fiom cruelty, saving many whom the senate would have destroyed. In 
those turbulent days he bad many times to order the execution of conspi- 
rators — some of these were very possibly innocent; but we rend of no 
such wholesale slaugliter as is recorded of Augustus, who in one day put 
to death three hundred senators and nobles. And does not Suetonius 
record the public act of interdicting tliat the gladiators should be killed, 
in the spectacle which he gave ? Even the criminals were not suflTered to 
be butchered : nernttiem o< cidtt, ne noxionm quiditn. No one accuses 
Nero of hypocrisy, yet we are toid that when a warrant for execution wa| 
brought to him for signature he sighed, and exclaimed, ** Would I had 
never learned to write 1*' When Suilius was condemned, the senate 
wished to involve his son in the accusation; but Nero interfered, con- 
sidering tlie vengeance ample.'* • 

Indeed ucrc it niy purpose to prove historically that Nero, so far from 
biing a monster, was a kind, gentle, and in many respects admirable 
ruler, I could without difficulty cite testimonies from his accusers which 
woultl somewhat stagger the reader; the more so because such testimonies, 
referring to public acts, always less open to question than private motives, 
would carry with (hem peculiar significance. But such is not my purpose. 

1 distrust the evidence all round. At any rate 1 am not disposed to 
award that confidence to the narratives of his virtues which I withhold 
from the narratives of his crimes. Writers so domonstnibly untrust- 
worthy on many points, where Uieir statements arc expUcit, forfeit our 
trust on all. 

All that is thoroughly reliable is the f .ct that a tradition of Ncro*s in- 
famy cxt 6 t 4 Hl, and was unhesitatingly accepted ; a tradition all the more 
noticeable since it was coupled with one which made his early years of 
brilliant promise, so that Tmjau in offer days expreaed the wish lhat 
his whole reign miglit rival tlio splendour of Nero's oommcncement. 
lliat he was once bc'loved by the Roman people is undisputed ; how came 
ho to forfeit tliat regard f how came lie to leave a name surpasdng in inftm j 
even that of Caligula or Tiberius? The adage aamres us that where 
there is smoke there ia fire ; " diall we try and penetrate the wreattuof 
columns of smoke, and reach the fiery embers in this ease? It oannoli 
unhappily, be done with any aaianuice of sucosss, for so amount ef 
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^tient iarestigation will recover any irufitwordiy evidence. All mnat bo 
oonjectnrali and the conjectures rest upon mmouni anecdotes, unverified 
mertions. Nevertheless, dealing with such evidence as at present exists, 
a euiliciently intelligible and credible account may be elicited. This 1 
4nroceed to asrange, warning tho reader of its conjectural character. 

Granting, as we may, tlie probability of great self-indulgent licen- 
tiousneas in a young man placed in so exceptional a poaition of 
position dangerous to the highest virtue, from the absence of all restraints 
on the caprices of will and passion, except such restraints as issue from 
a high moral severitT — a position full of temptations and of opportunities, 
capable of maddening an inferior nature ; granting, as we must, tho 
numerous enemies created by his excesses, and even by his very gene- 
rosities, which would raise extravagant hopes in all related to those lie 
favoured, and corresponding exasperation in all wliom he passed over, 
we hare an initial probability in supposing that the reputation of such 
an emperor could only bo rescued from contempt or infismy by con- 
spicuous glory^ unless he flattered the imaginations, or strikingly advaneed 
the interests of his people, he would inevitably’ incur Uicir scorn or hatred. 
Most of the Homan emperors sufTered from ^is cause. If Nero sufiTereil 
more than others who were equally if not more criminal, it was, I imagine, 
because bo for the first time inflicted an unpardonable outrage on the 
Koman pride. It is not us-y for us, in our democratic age, to realise tlio 
feclLDg of sanctity which snrroundi^d the im|)criul purple. Then it could 
be truly saifl, that th< ro was a divinity to hedge a king. Wo are so 
far removed from such a mental condition that it cists a consideniblo 
effort to bilievc that the rniperor was teally held as a God, not simply in 
the apothiosis nh.fh succeeded Iiih nign, but actually during his liieiinio. 
Yet it is noccMsary that wc should make this eSart, it is nocir—ty we 
should vividly realize to oiirselvt^ Uie fact that the emperor was, not 
fkimply in flattering titles, but in honest belief, invested with a divine 
Kinctify, a sanctity surpassing that which now invoUs the Papal tlirone, 
if we would uiidrnitaiid the deep offence given to all that was grave and 
digrii/ied in Home by those wanton and undignified displays of pcrsoiud 
and piitty vanity with which Nero disgraced the porple. These vanitiee, 
which in a private man would Im^'tl elicited no more tluin a con- 
temptuous smile, in a senator would have been olTeniuve, in as emperor 
were outrages. 

Something of wliai Borne felt may be imagined if we pietitre to our- 
selves the of our own aristooracy, had Lord Byron, not eontent 

with ‘‘fmttmgte the gloves’* with Jsekaon, so far yielded to as inor* 
dinate dtWre for display m to have actually entered tlio ring and fought 
Tom Crib for Ute champicai*i belt; or, better still, if we imagine the uproar 
resounding through all the oountiei of Great Britain, if as egllearebbtshqti 
prouder of his agility than of hit Jeamisg, abould paUiely exhibil hia 
will on the tight rope and trapeae. ta would be of so use for mneenlar 
Chnstians to urge thal mneoular agility was is itaeif admlrablei esl Ihal 
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there mm nothing contmry to Tirtne end ple^ in the ti^t-rope «nd 
trepeze; so vohement a diook to ell our eentiinento of the becoming, and 
so eranton a disregard of all the dignitiei and grarlties of office, would 
prefsire the mind of the people to credit anp atories, howerer infamous, 
which malice might etro^te against such an arehbiahop. Showing so 
conspicueus a disregard to all the deoeneies of public life, he would be 
hdd oapable of fer greater disrsgard of the moralitlae. If iranitj could 
make him Siua orerstep the rigid Ihuita of proprSe^i bow mu^ more 
irresistible would be the impulses of psssion f Tbua would men argue ; 
not Tory logically, perhaps, but with a coerciTe force no argnmonts could 
withstand. 

Now something of lliis must hare filled the minds of the Romans when 
in their astonished wrath they saw Neso so far oaitiad away by his dcftlre 
for applause, that not content with wasting his time and degrading hia 
niimhood by the oomposition of feeble Torses, the twangiDg of lyres, and 
the driTing of ohariotih-thQ occupations of slaTee**»he must also degrade 
Ills socTod office, and step from the throne upon the public stage, to court 
the plaudits of the populace like a Tile histrion. It is not long 
fince eTcn in Europe the odor was an object of aooial scorn ; and still 
the law brands him as a Tagabond, although oociety haa learned to respect 
him as a eitlsen. In Rome the degradation of ail artists was such os 
we can with difficulty conceiTe. To play on the lyre, and to dance, were 
iiold no Im unworthy of nn niistocracy, than juggling and tumbling in 
our days. And it is curious to notice the emphasis giTen to thia feeling 
in Juvenalis indignant oooiparison of Nero to Orestes. Both were matri- 
culcs, but Orestes was honourable and Nero execrable. WhyT Not 
bocaiiso tho mother of Oriuteo was notoriously guilty, but because ** he 
ncTer sang upon the stage, nor wrote the poem of the Trotcs^**^two crimes 
of Aero. llicso are tlio works and these the acts of a noble ruler 
delighting to prostitute his rank by di^gmeeful exhibitions of himself on 
u foreign stage.*’ 

JIsBC opera, atqno liu suet generosi priacipis artes 
(SauilapUa foriii peregnna lul pulpits cantu 
rvostital. 

It ia, therefore, perfectly intelligible, !kough at first right ludicrous, 
that ^hen Julius Vindex raised the standard of roToU, liis ficLoett aocu- 
b4ition against Ute emperor, and one which justified the soldiery in 
deposing him from tho throne bo di^aced, was that of being ‘*a 
luiscrttble harper.” And TaoUus, apeaking of Nero’s practioo of singing 
Kings to the harp diu^ing his banquets— because it was the custom of 
ancient kings and chiefiHHiluiractciixes it as ” not loss disgraceful (ami 
mnuefmlum) than driTuig a chariot in publio.’* 

Such being the state of Roman feeling, we can bo at no loos to dia* 
^nver the cause of the aonate and people hsTing learned to deqpiae and 
detest an emper o r who could wantonly outrage it by hii duflaja of 
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vatti^. I am »ot diaposad to beliere ail the ttoiries told respecting these 
dti^lays.' Gossip and exaggelntion have doabtless been at work h^; 
«nd the excesses of his vanity may be as open to doubt as the excesses of 
his criminality* But they were believed ; and the belief is sufficient to 
^tcoonnt for his reputation. The iact of his public exliibitions seiUcdy 
admits of question ; and it is a fact which furnishes us with two keys : 
one is the revelation of Nero's weakness in being unable to re^ the 
impulses of vanity, however imbeooming, and this weakness may not 
unreasonably be supposed to have vitiated his private life, giving him 
up to manifold indulgences ; the other key is the profound disgust and 
dishonouring hatred which it would inspire in all the graver minds, 
who saw the imperial purple thus d^fraded. 

Uerc ends my conjecture. The less disputable portion of this essay 
stands on other ground. Whether we chosis to believe that the traditions 
about Nero imply great substantive criminality in him, or only mytldcal 
cuggenitions, 1 hope it has been made clear tliat the four capital crimes 
will) which his memoiy is loaded, not only want every vestige of rational 
evidence, so that never for one moment could the accusations have been 
brought into a court of law, but are signally inorodibie, and never could 
have been admitted even into the laxities of history, otherwise than aa 
rumours, had it not been for the causes which repress bisUnical sceplidtm 
and make men, who are yigilant in jurisprudence and soience, blindly 
credulous in history. 

Finally, let me repeat that the object of this essay ia lest the vinds* 
cation of Nero’a dunactei^ than an appeal to the common sense ft 
numkind to be vigilant in its demands of evidence^ when called updn 
either in hiatoiy, or in the gossip circulated about living men, to accept 
statementa afieeling character and motives. IdhiiMenstUutcs suffidenl 
evidence may, in many cases, be open to MMpt but cT«y man can 
exercise the prelimiiiary caution of arikisf sahNI is the evidenot upon 
which he is called upon to believe a sMstti^; and hi mm then judge 
whetlier )ie is giving hts assent to uaautiisptteated romoars, bom of 
malice, and exaggerated by tbot^hUemess, or to oMomonU which carry 
with them at least the guaranteo of direct teirittOttyi*llie valoo of which 
may be estimated. 


0. R. L. 
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( HAPTER LWIII. 

Wakixg. 

OMOLA in her boat passed fiom 
dKainiiiG^ into long deep sleep, and 
tlun np'din from deep sleep into 
bu< 4 y dreaming, till at last she lelt 
Inrsilf stretching out her arms m 
the cuuit of the Rargello, whore 
the tliekiring llames of the tajicrs 
fHM*im d to get stronger and stronger 
till the dark scene blotted out 
with Imht. Her eyes o|)encd, and 
she 8.1W It was the light of morn- 
ing. Her boat was lying still in a 
little irivk: on her light hand lay 
the speckless sapphire* blue of the 
Mi^terrnnean; on ber led one of 
those scenes which were and still 
are re]K>ated agnin and again, like 
a sweet rliythmi on the shores of 
that loveliest sea. 

In a deep curve of the moun- 
tains lay a breadth of green land, curtained by gentle tree-shadowed 
Btopca leaning tnwank the looky heighta. theie alopea might be Kea 
here and there, gleaming between Uh» trec*topa, a pathway leading to a 
little irregular maaa of building tliat leemvd to have clambend in a haaly 
way up the mountain-aide, and taken n difficult aumd then for the nk* 
VOL. niL— MO. 44 . 7. 
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of allowing the tall belfry as a dght of beauty to the scattered and 
clustered houses of the village below. The rays of the newly-risen sun 
fell obliquely on the westward horn of this cresccnt-shaped nook : all 
else lay in dewy shadow. No sound canio across the stillness ; the very 
waters seemed to have curved themselves there for rest. 

Tlie delicious sun-rays fell on Romola and thrilled her gently like a 
eaf^ Slie lay niotionles**, hardly watching the scene; rather, feeling 
mndply the presence of peace and beauty. While we are still iu our youth 
^there can always come, in our early waking, momenta when mere passive 
existence is itbelf a Lethe, when the exquieiteness of subtle indefinite 
sensation creates a bliss which is without memory and witliout desire. 
As the sofl warmth penetrated llomola's young limbs, as her eyes rested 
on this sequestered luxuriance, it seemed that the agitating past had 
glided away like that dark scene in the Bargello, and that the alternoon 
dreams of her girlhood had really come Iwick to her. For a minute or 
two the oblivion was untroubled ; she did not even think that slie could 
rest here for ever, she only felt that she rested. Then slic became 
distinctly conscious that blic was lying in the boat which hud 1>eon 
bearing her over the waters all through the niglit. Instead of bringing 
her to death, it had been the gentl)' lulling cradle of a new life. And in 
spite of her evening despair she was glad that tlic mumin&r hud come to 
her again glad to think that she was resting in the familiar sunlight 
rather than m the unknown regions oi death. Could she not rest 
here ? No sound from Florence would reach her. Already oblivion was 
troubled; from behind the golden haze were piercing domes and towers 
and walls, parted by a river and enclosed by the green hills. 

She rose from her reclining posturf and sat up in the boat, willing, 
if she could, to resist the rush of thoughts that urged tbemsclvos along 
with the conjecture how &r the boat had carried her. Why she 
mmd? This was a sheltered nook where there wcr» simple villagers 
who would not harm hen For a little while, at least, she iniglit rest ami 
resolve on nothing. Presently she would go and get some bread and milk, 
and then riie w<^d nestle in the green quiet, and feel tliat there was a 
pause in her life. She turned to watch the crcsccnt-shapod valley, 
that she might get back the soothing sense of peace and beauty which 
she had felt in her first waking 

She Lad not been in this attitude o%Kmtei8phtiim more than a few 
minutes when across tbe stillness tliere esme a piendng ery ; not a brb f 
cry, but continuous and more and more intense. Baosaie Mt sure it was 
the cry of a httle child in distress iliat no one osme to bdp. She startofl 
up and put one foot on the side of the boat ready to lesp on to the Is'acb ; 
but she pnimri tUftim and listened . the mother of the <^d must be near, 
the cry must wm cesse. But it went on, and drew Bomola so irresistibly, 
leeming the more piteous to her for the sense of peace whieli had pro* 
ceded it, that she jumped on to the beach and walked many paces befbro 
die knew what direction she would take. The cry, she ikougli^ cam 
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from Bome rough garden growth many yards on hor right hand, where 
she saw a half-ruinted hovel. She climbed over a low broken stone 
fence, and made her way across patches of weqdy green crops and ripe 
but neglected com. The cry grew plainer, and, convinced that she was right, 
slic hastened towards the hovel ; bnt even in that hurried walk she felt an 
oppressive change in the air os she left the sea behind. Was there some 
taint, lurking amongst the green luxuriance that had seemed such an 
inviting shelter from the heat of the coming day? She could see tlio 
opening into the hovel now, and the cry was darting throngh her like a 
pain. The next moment her foot was within the doorway, bnt the sight 
she beheld in the sombre light arrested her with a shook of awe and 
horror. On the straw, with which the floor was scattered, lay three dead 
bodies, one of a tall man, one of a girl about eight years old, and one of 
a young woman whose long black hair was being clutched and pulled by a 
living child— the child that was sending forth the piercing cry Komola's 
experience in the haunts of denth and disease made thought and action 
prompt : she lifted the little living child, and in trying to soothe it on her 
bosom, still bent to look at the Imdies and s«^e if they were really dead. 
The strongly marked type of race in their features and their peculiar garb 
made her conjecture that they were Spanish or Portuguese Jews, who had 
perhaps l)eeii put ashore and abandonod there by rapacious sailors, to 
whom their property remained os a prey. Such things were happening 
continually to Jews compt'llod to abandon their homes by the Inquisition : 
the cruelty of greed thrust them from the iH*a, and the craclty of super- 
Htitiop thrust them back to it. 

But surely,*' thought Romola, ** I shall find some woman in the 
village whose mother's heart will not let her refuse to tend this bel]»less 
child — if the real mother is indeed dead.** 

This doubt remained, because while the man and girl looked emaciated 
and also showed mgna of having been long dead, the woman seemed to 
have been hardier, and had not quite lost the robustness of her form. 
Boniola, kiicHsling, w*as about to lay her hand on the heart ; but os she 
lifted the piece of yellow woollen drapery that lay across the bosom, sho 
saw the purple spots which marked the fiiniiliar p^ilencc. Then it etnick 
her that if the villagers knew of thia, she might have more difficnlty than 
she had expected in getting help fVom them ; the}* would perhaps shrink 
from her with that child in her arms. Bet she had mopey to offer them, 
and they would not refuse to give her some goats* milk in exchange 
for it. 

She set out at once towards the village, her mind filled now with the 
effort to soothe the little dark crcalore, and with wondering how she 
should win some woman to be good te it She could not help hoping a 
little in a certain awe she had obwnred herself to inspire, when die 
appeared, unknown and unexpected, in her religious dress. Aa die passed 
across a breadth of cultivated ground, she noticed, widi wonder, that little 
pstdics of corn mingled with the other crops had been left te over-ripe* 

7*-a 
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nesB untoached by the sickle, and that golden apples and dark ligs lay 
rotting on the weedy ground. There were grassy spades within sight, but 
no cow, or sheep, or goat The stillness began to have something fearful 
in it to Bomola ; tiie hurried along towards the thickest cluster of houses, 
where there would be the most life to appeal to on behalf of the helpless 
life she carried in her arms. But she had picked up two figs, and bit little 
the sweet pulp to still the child with. 

Kie entered between two lines of dwellings. It was time that villagers 
should have been stirring long ago, but not a soul was in sight. The air 
was becoming more and more oppressive, laden, it seemed, with some 
horrible impurity. There was a door open ; she looked in, and saw grim 
emptiness. Another open door ; and through that she saw a man lying 
dead with all his garments on, his head lying athwart a spade handle, and 
an earthenware cruse in his band, as if he had fallen suddenly. 

Romola felt horror taking possession of her. Was die in a village of 
the unburied dead ? She wanted to listen if there were any faint sound, 
but the child cried out afresh when she ceased to feed it, and the cry 
filled her ears. At last she saw a figure crawling slowly out of a house, 
and soon unking back in a sitting posture against the wall. She hastened 
towards the figure ; it was a young woman in fevered anguish, and slie, 
too, held a pitcher in her hand. As Rcmola approached her she did 
not start ; the one need was too absorbing for any other idea to impresa 
itself on her. 

Water ! get me water ! she said, with a moaning utterance. 

Romola stooped to take the pitcher, and said g(Dtly in her ear, You 
shall have water; can you point towards tlic well ? 

The hand was liAed towards the more distant end of the little street, 
and Romola set off at once with os mudi sjieed as she could use under the 
difficulty of carrying the pitcher as well as feeding the child. But the 
little one was getting more content as the moniels of sVoc't pulp were 
repeated, and ceased to distress her witli its ciy, so lliat she could give a 
less distracted attention to the objects around her. 

The well lay twenty yards or more beyond the end of the street, aad 
as Romola was approaching it her eyes were directed to the opposite gieea 
slope immediately l)e]ow tlie church. High up, on a patch of glass 
between the tn'cs, slic bad descried a cow and a ocm|ds of goats, and die 
tried to trace a line of path that would liSi her close to that dMering 
sight, when once slie had done her enmnd to the well. Ocso p isd in this 
way, she was not aware that she was very nesr the wsB, and that some 
one approaching it on the other side had fixed a pair of aetooiabod eyes 
upon her. 

Romola oer|My presented a si^t which, at thgt moment and in that 
place, could haiu^ liave been eeeu without eome pausing and palpitation. 
With her gaze fixed intsntly cm the distant slope, the long lines of her 
tliick grey garment giving a fUdJog character to her rapid walk, her hair 
rolling backward and illuminated on Ae left aide by the •uit*rayii, the little 
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oliy6 baby on her right arm now looking out with jet black iha 
might well startle that youth of fifteen, accustomed to awing the oenaer in 
the presence of a Madonna less fair and marvellous than this. 

** She carries a pitcher in her hand — ^to fetch water for the nek. Itis the 
Holy Mother, come to take care of the people who have the pestilence.*' 

' It was a sight of awe : she would, perhaps, be angry yith those who 
fetched water for themselves only« The youth flung down his vessel in 
' terror, and Romola, aware now of some one near her, saw the black and 
white figure fiy as if for dear life towards the slope she had Just been 
contemplating. But remembering the parched sufferer, die half fiDed her 
pitcher quickly and hastened back. 

Entering the house to look fur a small cup, die saw salt meat and 
meal : there were no signs of w^ant in tlie dwelling. With nimble move- 
ments she scattsl bat>y on the ground, and liAed a cup of water to the 
BufiTerer, who drank eagerly and then closed her eyes and leaned her head 
backward, seeming to give hcnelf up to the sense of relief. Presently die 
opened her eyes, and, looking at Koniola, said Isoguidiy,— 

“ Who arc you ? ** 

‘ 1 came over tlic sen,** said Kr^mola. 1 only came this morning. 
Are all the people dead in these houses?*' 

‘‘ I think they are all ill now— all tk-it axe not dead. My father and 
niy sister lie dead iq*stairs, and there is no one to bury them : and soon 
1 shall die." 

** Not so, I hope," said Romola. ** I nm come to take care of you, 
I am used to the pestilence; I am not afraid. But there must be some 
left uho are nut ill. 1 saw a youth running towards the mountain when 
1 wi‘ut to the well.** 

1 cannot tell. When the pestilence came, a great many people went* 
away, and drove c ff the cows and goats. Give me more water 1 " 

Romola, suspecting that if she followed the direction of the youth’s 
flight, shn should find ivmie men and women who were still healthy and 
able, detenniiuHl to seik them out at once, that aho might at least win 
them to take aim of the child, and leave her free to ooinc back and see 
how many living needed help, and how many dead needed burial. She 
trusted to her |vnveri of ]H,*rsuasion to conquer the aid of tlie timorous, 
when once she knew what was to be done. 

Promising the sick woman to oomo \\xek to her, site lifted the dark 
liatiUiiig again, and set off towards the slope* She felt no burden of 
choiev on her now, no longing fbr death. She waa thinking how she 
would go to the other sulferers, as she had gone to that fevered woman. 

Hut, with the child on her arm, it was not so easy to her as usual to 
widk up a slop, and It seemed a long while before the winding path took 
her near the cow and the goats. She was bigiiintng Iterself to fkel faint 
from heat, hunger, and thirst, and as aho nwched a double tnmiugi die 
pused Id oonsider whetluY she would not wait near the oow, which aoase 
one was likely to come and milk eoon, rather than toil up to tlie church 
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bttfore Ae had taken any rest. Baiaing licr eyes to measure the steep 
distanoe, she saw peeping between the boughs, not more than five yards 
off, a broad round fiice, watching her attentively, and lower down die 
black skirt of a priest's garment, and a hand grasping a bucket. She stood 
mutely observing, and die face, too, remained motionless. Bomola bad 
oftiqk witnessed the overpowering force of dread in cases of pestilence, and 
4 «llpraB cautious. 

^Baising her voice in a tone of gentle pleading, she said, ** I came over the 
aea. I am hungry, and so is the child. Will you not give us some milk ? " 

Bomola had divined pari of the truth, but she had not divined that 
preoccupation of the priest s mind which charged her ivords with a 
strange significance. Only a little while ago, the young acolyte had 
brought word to the Padre that he had seen the Holy Mother with the 
Babe, fetching water fur the sick : she was as tall as tlio e^prosaes, and had 
a light about lier head, and she looked up at ilje church. Ihe pierwio* had 
not listened with entire belief : lie had l>ccn more than fifiy yoara in the 
world witlioiit having any vision of tlio Madonna, and he thought the 
boy might li.tve niihiuteiproted the unexpc'cted nppeorance of a villager. 
But he had been made uneasy, and liefore venturing to come down and 
milk his cow, ho liad repeated many Avvs. Th^* pievano's conscience tor- 
mented him a little: ho trembled at the {Kt'-tilence, but he also trembled 
at the thought of the nuid-laced Mother, conscious that that liivi««iblc 
Mercy might demand bonu thine: more ol him than pin}!!!! and “ llaiU.” 
In this state of mind — unable to banish the image the boy had niUed of 
the Mother with the glory about ber tending the sick — the pifvuiio had 
come down to milk his coiv, and h.4fl auddiitly caii/ht sight of RoinoU 
pausing at the jiarted way. Her pleading woid-^, witli their btrangc^ refine- 
ment of tone and accent, instead of lieing e.xplatiatoiys had a preleroatural 
sound for him. Yet he did not quitt* lieline he saw the Holy Motlier: 
he was in a state of alarmed hesitation. If anything miraculous were 
liappcning, he felt there was no strong pnwuinptson that die miracle 
would be in his favour, ilo dared not run away'; Iw ibtiixi not advaiKHi. 

** Come down," said Bouiola, afU*r a pause. Do not fear. Pear 
ratlicr to deny food to the hungry when they ask you." 

A moment afier tiic lioughs were parted, and the complele figure of 
a thick-set priest, with a broad, harmless face, his black frock much worn 
and soiled, stood, Luck^'t in Itaml, ipcAm/^t her timidly, and still keeping 
aloof as he tocA Uir* path towards the cow in silence. 

Roint>la followed him and watched him w iibout speaking again, as he 
scaled himself against the letliensd cow, and, when ho had nervously drawn 
some milk, gavit|R to ber in a bnuw cup he oarriod with him in the buekt‘t. 
As Bomola %it iho cup to the lipa of the eager child, and sfrerwank 
drank some milk herself, Uic Padre observvd her from his wooden akool 
with a timidity that changed its charavtor a little. Ilo recognised tbe 
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Hebrew baby, be was certain that be bad a sabBtantUl woman before 
him ; but there was still something strange and unaccountable in Eomola'a 
I^csenee in this spot, and the Padre bad a presentiment that things were 
going to change with him. Moreoveri that Hebrew baby was terribly 
associated with the dread of pestilence. 

Nevertheless, when Uomola smiled at the littlo one mridng its own 
milby lips, and stretched out the brass cup again, aaying, Give i» more, 
good fiitber,'* be obeyed less nervously than before. 

Komola, on her side, waa not unobaervant ; and when the second 
supply of milk bad been druuk| ahe looked down at the round-beaded 
man, and said with mild decision, 

** And now tell me, father, how this pestilence came, and why you 
let your people die without the sacraments and lie uuburied. For I am 
come over the sea to help those who are left alive — and you, too, will 
help them now 

lie told her the story of the |>esukace; and while he was telling it, the 
youth, who bad fled before, Lad come jieeping and advancing gradually, till 
at hist be Mood and watched the scene from Ixhiiid a neighbouring burii. 

Three lanulies of Jews, twenty m>u1s in ail, bad been put ashore many 
weeks ago, some of them ulreadv ill of the pi^tUence. The villagers, said 
the priest, had of course refutkHi to give shelter to tlie miscreants, other- 
wise than 111 a distant hovel, and under heaps of straw. But when the 
strangers had died of the plague, and some of the ]Hxtplo bad thrown the 
boutes into the sea, the sea had brought them back again in a greut storm, 
and every liody whs smitten with terror. A grave was dug, and the 
bodies were buried , but then the jHsetilence attacked tlie Christians, and 
thc< great< r number of tbc vilhigers wimt away over the mountain, driving 
away tht^ir lew cattle, and carrying provioions. Ibe priest had not fled; 
lie hud fitiiy<sl and prayed for the ]>eople, and he had prevailed on the 
youth Jaco|)o to stay with him ; but he confessed that a mortal terror of 
tlie plague luad taken hold of him, and he liad not dared to go down into 
the valley. 

You will fear no longer, faliior,” said Komola, in a tone of enoou- 
mging authority; **you will come down witli uic, and we will sec who 
IS living, Atul w*e will look for the dead to bury them. I have walked 
about for iu<Fiithri wh<Me the |>e8tilenre vrus, and sec, 1 urn strong Jacopo 
will come with us," she added, motioning to the [leeping lad, who came 
slowly from lichind bU defeusivo bCu>u, ns if invisible Uireada were 
dragging him. 

” Come, Jacopo,** said Komola again, smiling at him, you will carry 
the child for me. 8eo! your arras are strong, and I am tired.** 

That was a dieadftil proiMvwl to Jacopo, and to the priest also; but 
they were l»th under a peculiar influence forcing them to obey. The 
•nspicion that Bctnola waa a supematnral form was diaaipated, bat ibm 
mu^s were filled instead with the more cfTeelive sense that ahe wao a 
human being whom God had aant over the aaa to oommand them* 
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**Nair W6 will cany down tbe milk,** said Romola, <*and aee if any 
one wants it** 

So they went all together down die slope, and that morniog the 
anfferars saw help come to them in their despair. There were hardly 
more than a score alive in the whole valley; but all of these were com* 
Ibrted, most were saved, and the dead were buried, 
r this way days, weeks, and months passed with Romola, till the men 
wm digging and sowing again, rill the women smiled at her as th^ 
carried their great vases on their heads to tlie well, and the Hebrew bal^ 
was a tottering tumbling Christian, Benedetto by name, having been 
baptized in the church on the mountain side. But by that time she 
herself was suffering from the fatigue and languor that must come after a 
continuous strain on mind and body. She liad token for her dwelling one 
of the houses abandoned by their owners, standing a little aloof from the 
village street, and here on a thick heap of clean straw— a delicious bed 
for those who do not dream of down— slic felt glad to lie still through 
most of the daylight hours, taken care of along with the little Benedetto 
by a woman whom the pestilence had widowed. 

Every day the Padre and Jaco|io and the small flock of surviving 
villagers paid their visit to tliis cottage to see the blessed Lady, and to 
bring ber of their best as an offering— honey, fresh cakea, eggs, and 
polenta. It was a sight they could none of them forget, a sight they all 
told of in their old age— how the sweet and sainted Lady witli her fair 
face, her golden hair, and her hrown eyes that had a blessing in them, 
lay weary with her laliours after she had been sent over the sea to help 
them in their extremity, and how the queer little black Benedetto used 
to crawl about the straw by her side and want everything that waa 
brought to her, and she always gave him a bit of what she took, and toU 
them if they loved her they must be good to BeuodetUi. 

Many legends were afterwards told in that valley about the bleosed 
Lady who came over the sea, but they were legends by which ail who 
heard might know that in times gone by a wournu had done beautiful 
loving deeds there, rescuing those who were ready lo pemh. 


CHAPTER WCIX. 

Hoheward. 

In those silent wintry hours when Bomola lay resting from her weari^ 
ness, her mind, trsvelli^g back over the past, and gazing acioss the 
undefined dii||piill of the Allure, saw all objects from a new posirioa. 
Her experience sbee the moment of ber waking in the bcMt bad come to 
her wi^ as strong an efleot os that of the fresh soal on the dissolvim 
wax. She Imd felt benbM| without bonds, without motive; sinking in 
mere egoistic complaining that life eoitld bring her no content ; feeling n 
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right to mj, am tired of life; I want to die.” That thought had 
sobbed wilhin her as she fell asleep, but from the moment alter her 
waking when the cry had drawn her, she had not even reflected, as she 
used to do in Florence, that she was glad to live because she could lighten 
sorrow — die had simply lived, with so energetic an impulse to diare the 
life around her, to answer the call of need and do the work which cried 
aloud to be done, that the reasons for living, enduring, labouring, never 
took the form of argument. 

The experience was like a new baptism to Eomola. In Florence tho 
simpler relations of the human being to his fellow-men had been com- 
plicated for her with all the special tics of marriage, the State, and 
religious disciplesMp, and when these had disappointed her trust the 
shock seemed to have diaken her aloof from life and stunned her 
sympathy. But now she said, **It^was mere bsseness in me to desire 
death. If everything else is doubtfnl, this suffering that I can help ia 
certain ; if tho glory of the cross is an illurion, the sorrow is only the 
truer. While the strtmgth is in my arm 1 will stretch it out to the faint- 
ing ; while the light visits my eyes they shall seek the forssken.” 

And then tlic past arose with a fresh appeal to her. Her work in 
this green valley was thmv, and the emotions that were disengaged from 
the people liiim^iately anmnd her rushed back into tbe old deep ebanneb 
of im- and affection. That mre possibility of self-oontemplation which 
comes in any complete severance from our wonted life made her judge 
herself as she had never done before : the compunction which is inse- 
parable IVom a sympathetic nature keenly alive to tiie possible experience 
of others, began to stir in her with growing force. She questioned 
the justness of her own conchifuons, of her own deeds: she had been 
rash, arrogant, always dissatisfied tliat others were not good enough, 
while she herself had not been true to what her soul had onco rccognused 
as tiie best. She began to condemn her flight : offer all, it had been 
c jwardly self-core ; tho grounds on which Savonarola had once taken her 
back were truer, deeper than the grounds she had had for her second 
flight. How could she feel the needs of others and not feel above all the 
needs of the nearest ? 

But then come reaction against such self-reproach. The memoiy of 
her life with Tito, of tho conditions wdiich made their real union impos- 
sible, while their external union imposed a set of felse duties on her 
wliich were essentially tho concealment and sanctioning of what her mind 
revolted from, told her that flight had been her only lesouroe. All minds, 
except such as are delivered from doubt by dubicss of sensi^ty, must 
be subject to this recurring oouflict where die many-twisted conditions of 
life have forbidden die fulfilment of a bond. For in atriotnesa there is no 
rt*plaoing of relations : the presence of the new docs not nullify the flulure 
and breach of the old. Life has lost its perfection : it has been maimeds 
and until the wounds are quite scarred, oonsoienOs continually casta back- 
ward doubting glances. 
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Bomola sbrank with dread fit>ni tlie renewal of her proximity to Tito, 
and yet she was uneasy that slie had put herbelf out of reach of knowing 
what was his fate — ^uneasy tiiat the moment might yet come when ho 
would be in misery and need her. There was still a thread of pain within 
her, testifying to those words of Fra Girolamo, that she could not cease 
a wife. Could anything utterly cease for her that had once mingled 
uiplf with the current of her heart's blood ? 

Florence, and all her life there, had come back to her like hanger; 
her feelings could not go wandering afler the possible and the vague : 
their living fibre was fed with the memory of fiuniliar things. And the 
thought that she had divided hei*8elf from tliem for ever liecome more 
and more importunate in these hours that were unfilled with action. 
What if Fra Girolamo had been wrong ? What if the life of Florence 
was a web of inconsistencies ? Was she, then, soinething higher, that she 
should shake the dust from ofif her feet, and say, ** This world is not good 
enough for me ? ” If she had been really higher, she would not so easily 
have lost all her Iniat. 

Her indignant grirf for her godfather had no longer complete posses- 
aion of her, and her sense of debt to Savonarola was recovering predo- 
minance. Nothing that had come, or was to come, could do away with 
tlie fact lliat there had been a great inspiration lu him which had waked a 
new life in her. Who, in all her experience, t^ould demand tlie same 
gratitude from her as he ? His errors— might they not bring calamities? 

She could not rest. She hardly knew whether it was Iter strength 
returning with the budding leaves that made her active agiuri, or whether 
it was her eager longing to get nearer Florence. Shti did not iniagine 
herself daring to enter Floreuoi', but the desire to be near caiough to learo 
what was happening tliere urgeil itself with a streugtii tliat excluded all 
otiier purpos4»s. ^ 

And one March morning the {teoplc in the vulU»y were gaihorcd to- 
getlier to see the blessed Lady defiait. Jocofio had fetched a mule for her, 
and was going with her over the mountains. The Padre, too, vaa goiog 
with her to the nearest town, that he might Jielp her in leeming tlie atfest 
way by she might get to Pistoja. Her store of trinkets and muory, 
untouched m tiuH valley, was al^undani for hiT ueedsw 

If liomola Itad Iteen lees drawn l^Uie longing that wiia taking her 
away, it wouki have 1 m cn a hard momoi for her when aim walked along 
the village stmt for the Jail tiiae, while the Padre aad Jacopo, with the 
mule, wen* awaiting her near the well. Her aUrps were hindefied hy the 
wailing pijgple, who kndt and kissed her hands, then dung to her ikirli 
and kisasd thugr^ fddii erying, "Ah, why will you go, when the good 
season is lH^inning and the cropa will be pleatliul? Why will you go?** 
"Do not be eony/' mid Komola, "you are well now, and I aball 
remember you. I inuit|||p and see if iny own people want me.*' 

" Ah, yes, if they luMNk the pestilenoe I ” 

" Look at us again, Madonna I " 
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Tes, yes, we will be good to the little Benedetto 1 " 

At last Bomola mounted her male, but a rigorooe screaming iioni 
Benedetto ns he saw her turn from him in this new position, was an 
excuse for all the people to follow her and insist that he must ride on the 
mule's neck to the fi>ot of the slope. 

The parting must come at last, but as Bomola turned continually 
before she passed out of sight, she saw the little Aock lingering to catch 
the Inst waving of her hand. 


ClLUrTEU LXX. 

MBBTlSra AGAIX. 

On the fourteenth of April Bomola was once moii* within the walls of 
Florence. Unable to rest at Pastoja, where oontnidictory reports reached 
her about theTnai by Fire, she bad gone on to Piato; and wtis beginning 
to think that she should be drawn on to Florence in spite of dread, when 
site encountered tliot monk of tkin Spinto who hail been her godlather'a 
confessor. From him h}w learned tiie lull story of Savonarola's arrest, 
and of Ikm* husbands death. 'I'his Augustinmn nioiik had been in the 
stream of who had followed the waggon with its awful burden 

into the Fiassa, and he could tell her what was generally known in 
Floit uci^«-thnt Tito had osoajHid imm an assaulting mob by leaping into 
th(‘ Arno, but had been murdered on the b.mk by an old man wliobad long 
lull) an eninity against him. Hut Komula understood the catastrophe oaao 
<mo else did. til Savonarola th«* monk told lier, in that tone of unfavour- 
able prejudice which was usual in the Black Hretlurim (Frati Neri) 
towards the brother who showed white uuder his black, that he luui con- 
fessitl himself a deceiver of the )M*ople. 

Konioia pausiHl no longer. That evenincr she was in Florence, sitting 
in ngttaied silence uuder the exclamations ot joy and wailing, mingled with 
exulfcraiit narrative, wluch were poured into her eai's by Mcnna Brigida, 
who had retrograded to laW^ hair in Koinolu’s absence, but now drew it ofi* 
again aud declared slic would not mind being gn»y, if her dear child would 
stay with her. 

lloinola was too det*ply moved by ibo main events which she had 
known before coming to Florence, to be brought upon by the doubthil gos- 
siping details added in Brigida'a narrative. The tragedy of her husband's 
death, of Fra Girolamo's confession of duplicity under theupoeroion of 
tortun*, left her hardly any power of appreliending minor cmiimstaaoea. 
All the mental activity ahe ootBd exert under that load of awo-strioken 
grief, was absorbed by two purposes which must aapensde every other ; 
to try and see 8avonarola| and to learn what had bcoome of Tessa and the 
children. 

^ Tell me, oonain," she said ahrupUy, when Hcmna Brigida'a tKagne 
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bad nm quite away from, troubles into projects of RomoWs living witb 
ber» ** haa anylbing been seen or said since Tito’s death of a young woman 
with two little children 7 ” 

Brigida started, rounded her eyes, and lifted up her hands. 

‘‘ Cristo ! no. What I was ho so bad as that, my poor child 7 Ah, then, 
that was why you went away and left me word only that you went of 
f own free will. Well, well, if I'd known that, I shouldn’t have 
thought you so strange and flighty. For 1 did say to myself, though I 
didn’t tell anybody else, * What was slie to go away from her husband for, 
leaving him to mischief, only because they cut poor Bernardo’s head ofl*? 
She’s got her father’s temper,’ I said, ‘tliat’s what it is.’ Well, well, never 
scold me, child : Bardo was fierce, you can’t deny it. But if you had 
only told me the truth, that there wns a young hussey and children, 1 
should have understood it all. Anything seen or said of her 7 No : and 
the less the better. They say enough of ill about him without that. But 
since that was the reason you went ” 

** No, dear cousin,” said Romola, interrupting her earnestly, pray do 
not talk so. I wish alcove all things to find that } oung woman and her 
children, and to take care of them. They are quite helpless. Say nothing 
against it; that is the thing I shall do first of all.” 

** Well,” said Monna Brigida, shnigeing her shouldcrn and lowering 
her voice with an air of puzzled discomfiture, “if that's Wiiig a Piagnone, 
Fve been taking peas for paternosters. Why, Fra GiroUmo said as good 
OB that widows ought not to marry again. Step in at the door and it's 
a sin and a shame, it seems ; but come down the chimney and you’re 
welcome. Two children — Santiddio ! ” 

o Cousin, the poor thing has done no coniicic>iis wrong: she is ignorant 
of everything. 1 will tell you — ^but not now.” 

Early the next morning Romola’s steps wen* dircdc<l to the house 
beyond San Ambrogio where she had once found Tem ; but it was as she 
had feared : Tessa was gone. Romola cemjectured that Tito bad sent her 
away beforehand to some spot where he had intendc^d to join her, Ibr Ao 
did not believe that he would willingly part with those cliiUiren. It was 
a painful conjecture, because, if T<*flsa were out of Florence, there was 
hardly a chance of finding her, and Romola pictured the childish creature 
waiting and waiting at some wayside i^t in wondering hdpkas miaeiy. 
Those who lived near could tell her DotM§ exospi that old deaf Lisa had 
gone away a week ago with her gooda, but no one knew whore Tessa 
had gone. Romola saw no farther active search op<*n to her; for abe 
had no ku^dedge that could aerve aa a starting-point for inquiry, and not 
only her iabate asierve but a more noble seniutivenoss made her shrink 
from assumii^ a? attitude of geoerosity in Uio eyes of oUim by publish- 
ing Tessa’s relation to Tito along witli her own desire to find her. Many 
days passed in anxiona inaction. Even under strong aolieitation from 
other thoughts Romola found her heart palpitating if slie caught sight of 
a pair of round brown legs, or of n riiort woman in the oontadina drtm. 
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She never for n moment told heridf that it waa heroiim or exalted 
charity in her to seek these beings; she needed something that ahe was 
bound specially to care for; she yearned to clasp the children and to 
make them love her. This at least nonld be some sweet resolti fiir others 
as well as herself^ from all her past sorrow. It appeared there was much 
proper^ of Tito’s to whidi die had a datm; bat she distrusted the clean- 
nefls of that money, and ahe had determined to make it all over to the 
State, except so much as was equal to the price of her frither's library. 
This would be enough for the modest support of Tema and the children. 
But Monna Brigida threw sudi planning into the baeliground by clamor- 
ously insisting that Bomola must live with her and never forsake her till 
she had seen her safe in paradise— else why had die persuaded her to 
turn Piagnone 7 — and if Romola wanted to rear other people’s cfaildreOf 
she, Monna Brigida, must rear them too. Only they must be found first. 

Romola ft^lt the full force of that innuendo. But strong feeling unsatis- 
fied is never without its superstition, dther of hope or despair. Romola’s 
was the superstition of hope : aonukaw she was to find that mother and 
the children. And at last another direction for active inquiry suggested 
itself. She learned that Tito had provided honea and mules to await 
him in San Gallo ; he was therefore going to leave Flrirenoe by the gate 
of San Gallo, and she determined, though without much confidence in the 
issue, to try and ascertsin from the gate-keepers if they had observed any 
one corresponding to the description of Tessa, with her children, to have 
passed the gates before the morning of the ninth of AprU. Walking along 
the Via San Gallo, and looking watchfully about her through her long 
wiilow’a veil, lest slie should miss any object that might aid her, she 
descried Bratti chafiering with a customer. That roaming man, sho 
thought, might aid her : she would not mind talking of Tessa to Aim. 
But as she put aside her veil and crossed the street towards him, she saw 
souiething hanging from the comer of his basket which mado her heart 
leap with a much stronger hope. 

** Bratti, niy friend,” she said abruptly, where did you get that 
necklace?” 

Your servant, madonna,” said Bratti, looking round at her very 
deliberately, bis mind not being subject to surprise. It'a a necklace 
worth money, but I sliall get little by it, for my heart’s too tender for 
a trader’s ; I’ve promised to keep it in pled^^a” 

“ Pray tell me where you got it t— from a little woman named Tessa, 
is it not true?” 

** Ah I if you know her,” eud Bratti, and would redeenm^ of me at 
a small profit, and give it her again, you’d be doing a diaiiiy, for dbe 
cried at parting with it— you’d have thought she was runni^ into a 
brook. It’s a small profit I'll chsige you. You shall have it finr a floriiii 
for I don’t like to be hard-hearted.” 

Where is sho t” said Romola, giving him tha money, and uaolaip* 
Ing the necklace from the basket in jejM agtlatioa. 
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Outiide the gtte there, at the other end of the Box;go, at old Sibilla 
Manetti’e: anjbodj will tell you which » the house*** 

Romola went along with winged feet, blessing that inoident of the 
Camiyal which had made her loam heart the appearance of this 
necklace. Soon she was at the house she sought. The young woman 
the children were in the inner room — were to have been fetched 
aiKy a fortnight ago and more — had no money, only their clothes, to pay 
a poor widow with for their food and lodging. Bnt since Madonna knew 
them Romola waited to hear no more, but opened the door. 

Tessa was seated on the low bed ; her crying had pawd into tearless 
sobs, and she was looking with sad blank eyes at the two children, 
who were playing in an opposite comer — ^T.»illo covering hm head with 
his skirt and roaring at Ninna to ftighten her, then peq)mg out again 
to see how she bore it. The door was a little behind Tessa, and she 
did not turn round when it opimed, thinkmcr it was only the old woman : 
expectation was no longer alive. Romola had thrown aside her veil and 
paused a moment, holding the necklace in sight. Tlien she said, in that 
pure voice that used to clioer her father,— 

«Tessar* 

Tessa started to her feet and looked round. 

“ See,*' said Romol i, clasjiing the beads on Tcssa*8 neck, God has 
sent me to you again.*’ 

The poor thing screamed and sobbed, and clnng to the arms that 
fimtened the ncckkice. Site coiild not speak. Tlio two children came 
from their comer, laid hold of their mother's skirts, and looked up uiih 
wide eyes at Romola. 

That day they all went home to Monna Ilngida's, in the Horgn degli 
Albirzi. Romola liad made known to Tessa by g**ntle degrees, that Naldo 
could never come to her again ; not because lie was^oruel, but because 
he was dead. « 

‘^But l)c comforted, my Tf^ssa/' said Romola. am como to lidce 
care of you always. And wc have got Lillo and Ninna." 

« Monna Brigida's mouth twitcheil in th(> stniirgh* lictween her awe of 
Romeda and the desire to speak unwMSonAbly. 

“ Let be. for the pmaent,'’ shn thought; but it seems to me a thou* 
sand years till I tell this irtile Ofinta^a, who seems not to know how 
many fingerfl hIh m got on lior hand, wno Uomola is. And 1 tei// tell her 
some day. ehc she'll never know her piece. It's sU very well tor Romola; 
nobody will c;i!I th<ir souls their own ahiia she’s by; but if Tin to have 
tliis puss^;(|ced minx Jiving in my hoiisi*, she arast lie humble to me." 

llowevr, tf<mna Brigidn wanted to give the children too many 
sweets foAheir supper, end confessed to Komois, the last tiling before 
going to bed, that it wooid be a shame not to take cam of such chsrttbe» 
But you must give up to me a Ittlle, Bomola, about their CMtiagp and 
those things. For you bme never had n bol^, and 1 had twins, only 
they died as soon as they wars bem." 
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CXIXPTESL T;rx r 
The Cokfesbzon. 

When Roinola brought home Tena and the children April was already 
near its clofie, and the other groat anxiety on her mind had been wrought 
to its highest pitch by the publication in print of VMi Gtrolamo’s Trial, 
or rather of the confessions drawn from him by the ^lixteen Florentine 
citiaens commissioned to interrogate him. The appearance of this doce- 
ment, issued by order of the Signoria, liad called forth snoh strong 
expressions of public saspicion and discontent, that severe measnres were 
immediately taken for recalling it. Of course there were copies acci*^ 
dentally mislaid, and a second edition, no$ by order of tlie Signoria, was 
soon in the hands of eager readers. 

Roinola, who b^n to <lespair of ever speaking with Fra Girolamo, 
read this evidence again and again, desiring to judge it by some clearer 
Ught than the contradictory impremionB that were taking the form of 
assertions in the montltH of both jxirtiitans and enemies. 

In the nuvre devout followers of Savonnrola his want of constancy 
under torture, and his retractation of prophetic claims, had produced a 
consternation too profound to be at once displaced as it ultimately was 
by the suspicion, which soon grew into a positive datum, that any rqx>rted 
words of his which were in inexplicable contradiction to tlieir faitli in 
him, had not come from the lips of the prophet, but from tlie falstlying 
pen Ser Ceccone, that notary of evil repute, wlio'lmd made tho digest of 
the examination. But there wore obvious facts that at once threw dis- 
credit on the printed document. Was not the list of sixteen examiners 
half made up of the propiiet*s bittercht enemies? Was not the notorions 
Dulfo fc^pini tme of tho new Eight prematurely elected, in order to load 
the dice against a man whose ruin lind been determined on by the party 
in power? It was but a murder witli slow formalities that was being 
transacted in the Old Palace. The Signoria had resolved to drive a good 
bargain with the Pope and the Duke of Milan, by extinguishing the mon 
who was as great a molestation to vicious citizens and greedy foreign 
tyrants as to a corrupt clergy. The Frate ^ad been doomed befoirehand, 
and the only question that was pretendea to exist now was, whether the 
Kepublio, in n^ttum for a permission to lay a tax on ecclesiiistioal property, 
should deliver him alive into the hands of the Pope, or wheth«||^rii6 Pope 
should frirther oonoede to tho Hepnblio what its digni^ denumded — ^die 
privilggo of hanging and burning its own prophet on its own piasnu 

Who, under such drsumstanoes, would give Adi credit to this to« 
oalled oonfemlon ? If the FMe had denied his prophetic gift, the denial 
had only been wrenched from him by the agony of torture »g o n y tihai» 
in his somdlhre ftaai% must quickly produce raving. What if these 
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wicked eztininen dedared that he had onlj had the torture of the rope 
and pulley thrice, and only on one day, and that his confessions had been 
made when he was under no bodily coercion-— was that to be believed 7 
He had been tortured much more; he had been tortured in proportion to 
the distress his confessions had created in the hearts of those who loved 

* ijl^Other friends of Savonarola, who were less ardent partisans, did not 
doubt the substantial genuineness of the confession, however it might 
have been coloured by the traospoaitions and additions of the notary ; but 
th^ argued indignantly that there was nothing which could warrant a 
condemnation to death, or even to grave punishment. It must be clear 
to all impartial men that if this examination represented the only evidence 
against the Frate, he would die, not for any crime, but because he had 
made himaelf inconvenient to the Pope, to the rapacious Italian States 
that wanted to dismember their Tuscan neighbour, and to those unworthy 
citizens who sought to gratify their private ambition in opposition to the 
common weal. 

Kot a shadow of political crime had been proved against him. Not 
one stain had been detected on his private conduct : his fellow monks, 
including one who had formerly been his secretary for several years, and 
who, with more than the average culture of his companions, had a dis- 
position to criticize Fra Girolamo's rule as Prior, bore testimony, even 
after the shock of his retractation, to an unimpeachable purity and con- 
sistency in his life, which had commanded their unsuspecting veneration. 
The Pope himself kid not been able to raise a cliarge of heresy against 
the Frate, except on the ground of disobedience to a mandate, and disre- 
gard of the sentence of excommunication. It was difficult to justify that 
breach of discipline by argument, but there was a moral insurgence in the 
minds of grave men against the Court of Home, which tended to confound 
the theoretic distinction between the Church and churchmen, and to 
lighten the scandal of disobodieuc'c. 

Men of ordinary morality and public spirit felt that the triumph 
of the Frate's enemies was really the triumph of gross Uoenoe. And 
keen Florentines like Soderlni and Piero Guioeiardini may well have 
liad an angry smile on their lips at a severity whioh dispensed with all 
law in order to hang and bum a man in whom the seductions of a public 
career hod warped the strictnesa of his Hbacity ; may well have lentarked 
that if the Frate had mixed a much deeper fraud with a zeal and ability 
less inconvenient to high personages, the fraud would have been regarded 
as an excellent oil for eccleriastical and political wheels. 

Ncverthelmi such shrewd men were foroed to admit that, however 
poor a figi% tne Florentine government made in its dum^ pretenoe of 
a judicial warrant for what had in fact been predetermined as an act of 
policy, the measures of the Pope against Savonarola were nnntasafj 
measures of self-defence. Not to Uy and rid himself of a who 
wanted to stir up the Powem of Europe to summon a General CouaoU 
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and depoMHim|WonldIi8Te been adding ineptitude to iniquity. There iraa 
no denying that towards Alexander the Sixth Savoiuirola was a rebel, and 
what was much more, a dangerous rebel. Florence had heard him say, and 
had well understood what he meant, that he would not ohe^f the devil. It was 
ineritably a life and death struggle between the Frate and the Pope ; but it 
was leas inevitable that Florence diould make itself the Pope’s executioner. 

Romola's ears were filled in this way with the suggestions of a ftith still 
ardent under its wounds, and the suggestions of worldly discernment, 
judging things according to a very moderate standard of what is possible 
to human nature. She could be satisfied with neither. She brought to 
her long meditations over that printed document many painful obseiv 
vations, registered more or leas consciously through the years of her dis- 
cipleship, wliich whispered a presentiment that Savonarola s retractation of 
his prophetic claims was not merely a spasmodio effort to escape from 
torture. But, on the other hand, her soul cried out for some explanation 
of his lapses which would make it stUl possible ibr her to believe that the 
main striving of his life had been pure and grand. The recent memory 
of the selfish discontent which bad come over her like a blighting wind 
along with the loss of her trust in the man who had been for her an 
incarnation of the highest motives, bad produced a reaction which is 
known to many as a sort of fiiith that has sprung up to them out of the 
rety depths of their despair. It was impossible, riie said now, that the 
negative disbelieving thoughts which had made her soul arid of all good, 
could bo founded in the truth of things : impossible that it had not been 
a living spirit, and no hollow pretence, which hod once breathed in the 
Frato's words, and kindled a new life in her. Whatever falsehood there 
badlieen in him, had been a fall and not a purpose ; a gradual entangle- 
ment in which he struggled, not a contrivanoe encouraged by success. 

Looking at the printed confessions she saw many sentences which bore 
the stamp of bungling fabrication ; they had that emphasis and repetition 
ia self-accusation which none but very low hypocrites use to their fcllow- 
mon. But tlie fact that these sentences were in striking opposition, not 
only to the character of Savonarola, but also to the general tone of the 
coofeasions, strengthened the impreesion that the rest of the text repre- 
sented in the main what had really fiillen from his lips. Hardly a word 
was dishonourable to him except what turned on his prophetio anaun- 
ciations. He was unvarying in his statement of ^e ends he had 
pursued for Florence, the ehuroh, and \he world ; and, apart firom the 
mixture of falsity in that claim to special inspiration by which he sought 
to gain hold of men's minds, there was no admission of having used 
unworthy means. Even in this confesrion, and without expurgation of the 
notary’s malign phrases, Fra CRrolamo shone forth as a man who bad 
ac»ught bis own glory indeed, but sought it by labouring for the vtiy 
highest end— 4he moral weUkro of men — not by Ti^e exhortations^ but 
by striving to turn beliefii into tneigtea that would work in all die detafli 
of life. 

?ot. Tin.— M. 44. •• 
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^ Kverythiog tlmt I hare done/* said one memorable passage, which 
may perliapB hare had its erasures and interpolations, ** I have done with 
the design of being £)r ever fiimous, in the present and in future ages ; 
and that I might win credit in Florence; and that nothing of great import 
should be done without my sanction. And when I had thus eatabli^od 
my poBition in Florence, 1 had it in my mind to do great things in Italy 
f ^pbeyond Italy, by means of those chief personages with whom 1 had 
contracted friendship and consulted on high matters, such as this of the 
General Council. And in proportion as my firat efforts succeeded, 1 should 
have adopted further measures. Above all, when the General Council 
had once been brought about, 1 intended to rouse the princes of Christen- 
dom, and especially those beyond the holders of Italy, to subdue the 
infidels. It was not much in my thoughts to get myself made a Cardinal 
or Pope ; for when I should have achieved the work I Imd iu view, I 
should, witliout being Pope, have been the first man in tlio world iu the 
authority I should have possessed, and the reverence that would have been 
paid me. If I bad been made Pope, I would not have refused tlie office ; 
but it seemed to me that to be the head of that work was a greater tiling 
than to be Pope ; because a man without virtue may be Pope, but mAch a 
work as I contemplated demanded a man of tjccellent virtues.^* 

That blending of ambitic/u uith belief in the supremacy of goodness 
made no new tone to Itomola, who had been used to hear it in the voice 
that rang through the Duomo. It was the habit of Savonarolas mind to 
conceive great things, and to feel that he was the man to do them. Iniquity 
should be brought low; the cause of justice, pusity, and love should 
triumph ; and it should triumph by his voice, by his work, by liis blood. 
In moments of ecstatic contemplation, doubtless, the sense of m^IT melted 
in the sense of the unspeakable, and in that part of his experience lay the 
elements of genuine self-abasement ; but in the presence of his fellow-men 
for whom be was to act, pre-eminence teemed a ncodlwiiy condition of 
his life. 

And perhaps this confession, even when it described a doobleneis tha| 
was conscious and deliberate, really implied no more than that wavering 
of belief concerning his own impressions and motives which most litunan 
beings who have not a stupid inflexibility of self-ooiifideiico must be liable 
to under a marked cliange of external conditions? In a Ufo where tlio 
experience was so tumultooualy mixed i0|t moil have been in Uie FrateX 
what a poasibiliiy was opened for a ehange of self-judgment, when, 
instead of eyes that venerated and knees that knelt, instead of a great 
work on its way to aocompUshmont, and in its prosperity stamping the 
agent sa a choson instnunent, there come the hooting and the putting and 
the cniaes o^ie^Wwd ; and then the herd fimes of enomiea made judges ; 
and then the hosriUe torture, and with the torture the irrepresaibie ory, 
** It is true, what you would have am nay: let me go, do not tortoro am 
again: yes, yes, 1 am guil^* O God 1 Thy stroke has reached me I ** 

As Bomoia thought of the anguish that must have followed the eon* 
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fesaion— whether, in the subsequent solitude of the prison, conscience 
retracted or confirmed the self-taxing words — that anguish seemed to be 
pressing on her own heart and urging the slow bitter tears. Evexy vulgar 
self-ignorant person in Florence was glibly pronouncing on this man's 
demerits, and he was knowiz^ a depth sorrow which can only be 
known to the soul that has loved and sought the most perfect thing, and 
beholds itself fallen. 

She had not then seen — ^what die aaw altefrwards^the evidence of the 
Frate's irental state after he had had thus to lay his mouth in the dusL 
As the days went by, the reports of new unpublished examinations, elicit- 
ing no cliongo of confessions, ceased ; Savonarola was left alone in his 
prison and allowed pen and ink for a while, that, if he liked, he might use 
his poor bruised and strained right' am to write with. He wrote ; but 
wliat he wrote was no vindication of his innocenoe, no protest against the 
prctceedings used towards him: it was a continued colloquy with that 
Divine purity with which be sought oomplete reunion ; it was the ou^ur- 
ing of self-nbaaoment ; it was one long cry for inward renovation. No 
lingering edioos of the old vehement sclf-asaerlioti, Look at my work, for 
it is good, and those who set their faci« against it are the children of the 
devil 1 ” The voice of Sadness tells him, ** Ood placed thee in the midst 
of the people even as if thou hadst been one of the excellent. In this 
way Uioii hofftt taught otliers, and hast faded to learn thyself. Thou hast 
cared others: and thou thyself hast been still diseased. Thy heart was 
lifted up at the beauty of Uiy own deeds, and through this thou hast lost 
thy wisdom and art become, and shall bo to all eternity, nothing. • . • 

After many benefits with which God has honoured thee, thou art fallen 
into the deptlis of the sea ; and after ec> many gifts bestowed on thee, thou, 
by thy pride and voin-glory, hast scandalised all the world.*' And when 
llojK! speaks and argues tliat the Divine love has not foxwken him, it 
says nothing now of a great work to be done, but only says, Tliou art 
not forsaken, else why is thy heart bowed m psnitenoe? That, too^ 
is a gift.” 

There is no jot of worthy ovideneo that from the time of his imprison- 
ment to the supremo moment, Savonarola thought or spoke of himself as 
a martyr. The idea of martyrdom had been to him a paarion dividing 
the dream of the future with the triumph (»f beholding hit work achieved. 
And now, in place of both, had come a res'N^nation which he called by no 
glorifying name. 

But therefore he may the more fitly be colled a martyr by hia fellow- 
men to all time. For power rose against him not because of his sins, but 
becanso of his greatness— not bece*ise he sought to deceive the world, but 
because he sought to make it noble. And through that greatness of hia ho 
endured a double agony : not only the reviling, and the torture, and the 
dealh-throe, but the agony of ainking firom the vision of glorious achiovo^ 
ment into that deep dt^w where he could only say, oounl oa 
nothmg : darkness encoinpassei am : yet the light I saw was the true light** 
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CHAPTER LXXU. 

The Last Silbece. 

Lad seemed to Lear, as if they Iiad been a cry, the words 
repeated to her by many lips — the words uttered by Savonarola when he 
took leave of those Brethren of San Marco who had come to witness his 
signature of the confession : Pray for me, for God has withdrawn from 
me the spirit of prophecy.*' 

Those words had sliaken her with new doubts as to the mode in 
which he looked back at the past in moments of complete self-possession. 
And the doubts were strengthened by more piteous things still, which 
soon reached her ears. 

The nineteenth of May had come, and by that day’s sunshine there 
had entered into Florence the two Papal Cumiiiissaries, charged with the 
completion of Savonarola's trial. They entered amid tlie acclamations of 
the people, calling for the dcatli of the Frate. For now the popular cry 
was, “ It is the Frate's deception that has brought on all our misfortunes; 
let him be burned, and all tilings right will be done, and our evils will 
cease.” 

The next day it is well certified that there was fresh and frcsli 
torture of the shattered senKuive frame; and now, at the first threat and 
£rst sight of the horrible implements, Savonarola, m convulsed agitation, 
fell on liis knees, and in brief, jiaKaionate words, retracted hts cem/esiionf 
declared tliat he had spoken falac'Jy in denying his prophetic gill, and tlial 
if he sufifered, lie would suflTcr for the truth — ** llie tilings that 1 bavt 
spoken, 1 liad them from God.” 

But not the less the torture was hud upon him, and when be was 
under it he was asked why he had uttered those retracting words* Men 
were not demons in those days, and yet nothing hut oonfcaiions of guilt 
were held a reason for release from torture. The answer come : I mid 
it that 1 might seem good ; tear me no more, 1 will tt^ll you tlie troth.” 

Tlierc were Florentine assi'ssors at this new trial, and thoee woids of 
twofold rctractotion had soon spread. They filled liomola with dimayed 
unct rtainty. 

But ” — it fiaslied across her—** Uiero will come a moBMal when he 
may spe^ak, AVltcn there is no dread lianging over him but tlic dread of 
falsehood, when they liavc Intnighl him into Uie prcaance of death, when ^ 
he U lifted aboM the [icople, and looks on them Ibr the hut time, they ' 
cannot hind%l3hi from spesJung a last decisive word. 1 will be thera.^ 

Throe days after, on the il3rd of May, 1488, there woe again a half 
riarrow platform stretching across the great |Maaxa, from the PahuHio 
Vecchio towards the Tf ita do* Pisani. But there waa no grove of frid at 
before : instead of tliat, there waa one great heap of ftiel plac e d on flit 
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olroular area whidi made the termioatioa of the long narrow plattoa. 
And above thia heap of fuel roae a gibbet with three halters on it; a 
gibbet which, having two arms, still looked so much like a cross as to 
make some beholders uncomfortable, though one arm had been truncated 
to avoid the resemblance. 

On the marble temce of the Palaazo were three tribunals; one near 
the door for the Bishop, who was to perform the ceremony of degradation 
on Fra Girolamo and the two Brethren who were to suffer as his followers 
and accomplices ; another for the Papal Commissariea, who were to pro- 
nounce them heretics and schismatics, and deliver them over to the 
secular arm ; and a third, close to Marzocco, at the comer of the terrace 
whore the platform began, lor Uio Gonlalouiere, and the Eight who were to 
pronounce the sentence of death. 

Again the piazza waa thronged with expectant faeea : again there was 
to be a great fire kindled. In the majority of the crowd that pressed 
around the gibbet the cx|Hctation was tliat ot ferocious hatred, or of mere 
hard curiosity to behold a barbarous sight But there were still many 
spectators on tlio wide paveiiuni, on the roofs, and at the windows, who, 
in the midst of tluir bitter grief and their own endurance of msult aa 
hypocritical Piagnoin, were not without a lingering hope, even at this 
eleventh hour, that God would interpose, by some sign, to maniiiwt their 
l>cloie<J prophet as His serxant And there were }ct more who looked 
forward with trunibling cag< as Komoli did, to Uial fiiuil moment 
when Ni^ouarola might say, ** 0 people, 1 was innocent ol^deccit.*' 

Boiiiola was at a window on the north side of Uic piazza, far away ft cm 
the marble terrace w lierc the tribunals sUhkI , ami near lier, also looking 
on 111 ]iamful doubt coni'cining the man who had won his car!) roerencoi 
wasa)ouiig Florentine of two and- 1 went), naiiKd Jacopo Nardi, after- 
words to ikscr\c honour as one of the very few who, icehiig Fra 
Giioiaiiio's cmimnci , have wiitlen about him with the aioiplo desire to 
be veracioui. He hod said to Bomola, with respectftil gentleness, when 
he saw the struggle in her betwisn her shuddering hunror of the scene and 
her } earning to witness wlmt might happen in Uie laat momint, 

** Madonna, there is no need for you to look at these cruel thing!. 1 
Will tell you when he comes out of iho Palazzo Trust to me; 1 know 
what you would sec." 

Komola covered her (hoc, but Iho Lootings tliat seemed to maho tho 
hideous scene still visible could not be shut out. At last her arm waa 
touched, and she heard the word**, ** He oomca.** Sho looked towards the 
Palaoe, and could see Bavonarola led out in hia Domimean garb ; could 
see him atandtag before the Budmp, and being stripped of the black 
luanUe, the white icapulary, and long white tunic, till he stood in a doaa 
woollen ttnder*tunic, Uiat told of no sacred office^ no rank, lie had baen 
degtadedi and out off from the Church Uiiilant 

The baaer part of the multitude delight in dsgradalioaai apart fkom 
My hatred; it ta the ealire they best imderMnd. There waa a fresh hoes 
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of triompli ai the three degraded Brethren paaaed on to the tribunal of the 
Papal CommisBorieOi who were to pronounce them lohitmatios and heretica. 
Bid not the prophet look like a fchiomatio and heretio now 7 It it ea^ 
to believe in (die damnable state of a man who stands stripped and 
degraded. 

Then the third tribunal was passed — ^that of the Florentine officials 
were to pronounce sentence, and amongst whom, even at her distance, 
libmola could discern the odious figure of Dolfo Bpini, indued in the grave 
black luoco, as one of the Eight 

Then the three figures, in their close white raiment, trod their way 
along the platform, amidst yells and grating tones of insult 

“ Cover your eyes, madonna,** said Jacopo Nardi ; Fra Girolamo will 
be the last.** 

It was not long before she had to uncover them again. Savonarola was 
there. He was not far off her now. Ho had mounted the steps; she 
eould see him look round on the multitude. 

But in the same moment expc^ctation died, and site only saw what he 
was seeing— torches waving to kindle the fuel beneath his dead body, 
frees glaring with a yet worse light ; she only beard what he vrus hearing 
grots jests, taunts, and curses. 

The moment was past Her face was covered again, and she only 
knew that Savonarola's voice had passed into eternal &ilenc*e. 


EPILOCFE. 

0» the evening of the twenty-wond of M.iy, 1503, five p(7iKiiis,or whose 
history we have known something, wi»rc seated in a handsome upper roum 
o;k ning on to a lovgia which, at its right-hand comer, looked ail along 
the Ihirgr) Pinti, and over the city gate towarfln Fiiwolo, and the solemn 
heighti beyond it. 

At i)M end of the ru »in was an arcliway opening into n narrow inner 
room, hardly more than a recess, where^he light foil from above on a 
small altar covcrofl wu!t frir white Jiium. Over the altar was a picture, 
discomihle at the distance where the little party sat only ea the amaU 
full-length {H>rtrait of a liominican Brother. For it was shaded from the 
light above by ti|erhatigiag braaclim end wreaths of fiowm, and the frerf) 
tajven liclof^it were unlit. But it eeemed that the decoration of the 
altar and its rceem was not complete. For part of the lloor was etrewn 
with a confusion of fiowem and green boughs, and among Uiem ill e 
delicate blue-eyed girl of thirteen, leering her long liglib*bnnm hair out 

her eyes, e# she made eeleetioni for thn wreathe che wee awiiilwfi 
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or looked up at her mother’a work in the fame kind, end told her how 
to do it with a little air of ioetroetion. " 

For that mother was not Teiy dercr at WMTiiig flowers or at any 
other work. Tessa's fingers had not become more adroit with the years 
—only very much fatter. She got on slowly and turned her head about 
a good d(«l, and asked Ninna's opinion with much deference ; for Tessa 
never ceased to be astopished at the wisdom of her children. She still 
wore her conUidtna gown: it was only broader than the old one; and 
there w'lS the silver pin in her rongh curly brown hair, and round her 
neck the memorable necklace, with a red cord under it, that ended 
mysteriously in her bosom. Her rounded face wore even a more perfect 
hK>k of childish content than in her younger days: every Ixxly was so 
goofl in the world, Tessa thought ; even Monna Drigida never found fault 
with her now, and did little else tlian sleep, which was an amiable practioe 
in everylH)d}*, and one that Tessa liked for herself. 

Monna Brigida was asleep at this moment, in a straight-backed arm- 
ehair, a eonpl nf yards off. Her hair* parting backward under her black 
hood, lisd thnt soA whiteness which is not like snow or anything else, but 
is siraply the lovely whi tenons of agctl hair. Her chin had sunk on her 
bosom, and her hands rested on tho elliow of her chair. She liad not 
b<<en weaving Howrrs w doing anything else : she luid only been looking 
on as usual, and as nsual had fallen asleep. 

The other two figurcR were d further off, at the wide doorway 
that opened on to the loggia. Lillo sat on Uie ground with hia back 
ngamst the angle <if the duor-pewt, and lus long legs stretched out, while 
he hfil<l a Urge book open on his knee and occuaionaJly mode a dash with 
hts liand nt an inquisitive Ay, with an air of iiitemt stronger than that 
excited b) the fin< ly-printed copy of Petrarch which he kept open at one 
plac< * as if he were learning soinetliing by heart. * 

Uomola sat ntvirly oppi>pite Lillo, but she waa not obserring him. 
Her hands were crosscnl on b< r Up and Iwr eyes were fixed absently on 
the distant mountains: idie was evidently unconscious of anything around 
her. An eager life hud li«A lU marks upon her: the finely moulded 
elieek had sunk a little, the g^dden crown was less massive; but there waa 
a placidity in Uomola's face which had never belonged to it in youth. 
It is but once that we con know our sorn>ws, and ItooMtia had 

known them uhile life wiu new. 

AlMorlied in this way, site was not at first aware that Lillo had ceased 
to look at his iMXik, and wss watching her with a slightly impaiient air, 
which meant tliat he want4*d to talk to her, but waa not quite suro 
whether she would like tliat entoitainment just now. Bui persevering 
looks make thmitsolvea felt at last Bomola did praently turn away im 
eyes from the distance and meet LUlo's impaticai dark gate with a 


brighter and brighter omilo. He sbuflkid along the floor, still keepiiqi tite 
book on bit lap, till be got dots to her and lodged hk ehin «a hir 
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**What is it| Lillo ? ** said Komola, pulling liis bair babk firom His 
brow. Lillo was a handsome lad, but his ieatures were turning out to be 
more massive and less regular than his father^s. The blood of the Tuscan 
peasant was in his veins. 

« Mamma Romola, what am I to be ?" he said, widl contented that 
f tgf was a prospect of talking >tili it would be too late to con Spirto 
geflal ” any longer. 

** What should you like to be, Lillo ? You might bo a scholar. My 
ffttlier was a scholar, you know, and taught me a great deal. Tliat is the 
reason why I can teach you.** 

Yes,** said Lillo, rather hesitatingly. “ But ho is old and blind in 
the picture. Did he get a great deal of glory ? ’* 

Not much, LiUo. The world was not always very kind to him, and 
he saw meaner men than himstdf put into higher places, because they 
could flatter and say what was false. And then his dear son tliought it 
right to leave him and become a monk ; and after that, my father ^ing 
blind and lonely, felt unable to do the things that would have made his 
learning of greater um} to men, so Umt he might still have lived in his 
works after he was in his grave.** 

** I should not like that sort of life,*' said Lillo. ** I should like to 
be something that would make me a great man, and very happy iKwides 
—something Uut would not hinder me from having a good deal of 
pleasure.** 

** That is not eai^y, my Lillo. It is only a [wr sort of ha|»pmeii 
that could ever come by caring very much al>oul our own narrow 
pleasures. We can only luve the higheirt happiness, such as goes along 
with being a great mao, by haring w idc thoughts, and much terling for 
the rest of the world, as well as ourselves *, and this aort of happiness 
often brings so much pain with it, that we can only tell It from pain 
by its being whst we would choose Indore everything else, because our 
souls see it is good. Tlicre arc so many things wrong and diflicuU in the 
world, that no man can be grcut— be can hardly kev^p hiimcJf from 
wickednem— unleai he gives up thinking much aliout pleasures or rewards, 
and gets strength to endure wliat is bard and painful My father had 
the greatnew tliat belongs to iniegrtlyt he chose jioveily and obscurity 
rather than falsehood. And there was 4^ Girolsme— ymi know why I 
keep to-morrow sacred : As had the greatness which belongs to a life 
spent in struggling against powerftil wrong, and in trying to raise men to 
the highest deeds they are capable oC And so, my Lillo, if you mean to 
act nobly and know the best things God has put within reach of 

mm, you un^ leim to fix your mt&d on Uist end, and not on what will 
hapjien to ^u because of it And remember, if you were to cbooii 
something lower, and make it the rule of your life to seek your own 
pleasure and escape from wbsi is dlmgreesble, calamity might oome juH 
the same ; and it would be calamity ftdUng on a bast mind, wbleb la At 
one form of somw that has no balm in it, and that may well A 
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num aaj, — * It would Iieto beea better for me if I had nerer been bom/ 
I will tell yon something, Lillo.** 

Romola paused a moment. She had taken Lillo's cheeks between her 
hands, and his young eyes were meeting hers. 

** There was a man to whom I was vory near, so that I could see a 
great deal of his lifir, who made almost every one fond of him, for he was 
young, and clever, and beautiful, and his mannei-s to all were gentle and 
kind. I believe, when I first knew him, he never thought of doing 
anything cruel or base. But because he tried to riip away from every- 
thing that was unpleasant, and cared fbr nothing else so much as hia 
own safety, ho came at lost to commit some of the basest deeds— sudi as 
make men infamous. Ue denied his father, and left him to misery ; he 
betrayed every trust that was reposed in him, that he might keep himself 
safe and get rich and proeporous. Yet calamity overtook him.” 

Again Romola paused. Her voice was unsteady, and Lillo was 
looking up at her with awed wondiT. 

“ Anothei time, my Ltllo— 1 will tell you another time. t>ce, there 
are our old Piero di Cosimo and Nollo consiug up the Borgo Pinit, 
bringing us tlieir fiowen. T^t u^ go and wave our hands to tliem, that 
they may know we 9 ^ them." 

** llow quicr old Piero is,” said as they stood at the comer oi 
the loggta, watching the advancing figurisi. abctsi«s you for dressing 

the altar, and tliiiiking to much of Fra f rirolamo, and yet he brings you 
the flowers.” 

Never mind,” said Romola. ” There are many good people who 
did not love Fra (iirolamo. Purliaps 1 should never hare learned 10 
Jove him if he had not helped me when i was in gnat need.” 
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ulPTecciit article some remarks were made upon tliose peenltar, unwritten 
iawB which govern the three learned professions, and which make them 
objects partly of mystery and partly, it must be confes^d, of jealous 
dislike to the genenU public. It was, however, only with regard to the 
legal profession that tlie subji*ct was treated with any parUculanCy. At 
present, we intend to discus^, as briefly as possible, what wo venture to 
say are at least as interesting — the principles of etiquette which are tacitly 
adopted by the members of tlie medical profession. 

It seems necessary to inquire a little, in the first place, into the 
F{)ecial character of that eipnt dt corp^ which unitiw medic4il men in the 
obsenanoe vt certain ethical traditions, for special it certainly is, and piT- 
fectly distinct from tlie analogous feeling which animates lawi'trt and divines. 
The trutli is, that this feeling ckqiends ultimaU*)% upon the htnctif»nfl which 
the medical body has to [Ktform, ami are highly peculiar. The 

grand distinctive feature ot m4«dicine m Uiat it i5 at once an inexact science 
and one which is al>sotatel} nrcessary u« the wants of humanity There 
are no general laws of lualinsr e^tabli*»h4Hl trom which the ]>h>iurian can, 
in the calm iitirement ot hi> Mudy, diduti j irticular mhs c f practice for 
all possible occasions; but tiu prefij^ing nei'ds of MuflTenng men and wonu n 
eiy loudly for help; and to meet these urcr«nt dsini^ upon them meilual 
men are forced to apply, Iwnt tht y ms} , s)stims ol treatnifnl which 
often nut up n indu lu ns whuh tluy w ar* miilirr nn numoroos 

nor as carefully m.idt a** th< % sh ulJ \* 'I in tmirntn in»«r at the 
'* uncortainlies nedium it lit" w« tl that a more tisdlil 

j iiq>o^4e might he « ntdl ) ii ] iir r ' w' u < r those v* ry nihw of medical 
i tiqin tte, which to tL< piihlu im mth « mm m like the grt t4 oque trappings 
cf pr< f4*4i«>ioiiai conent «irjd tgoumr^, la not, in f«ut, f ur 1 ^t preservatives 
Ht th* oils wh) surh une« rtaintit*« might t«». We think 

that It will ml \i u.fli ult to show Utal tins is trail) the case. 

MhIkaI jiiin an, liuesfaniy, the f*f an iRs/nricu/ soVsrr. 

It m 11 *. to lam the tense in whirh we use this term, and we 
f mnot do po h«U« r than in the words of a most i {o4|iient lining ]ih)sieuin 
— M 'I rnUKM'au ** Kni{firiciam/' fays M Troutseaii, ** meat « ftpertmeni, 
.aid nothing nif’ rc nor h ^s. . . . rvpenmenfatioii, imlepndeol of 

all theon, completely opposed to that which we rail drtfpnnihmf 

whuh prof mis, it is true, on a lissis of (sets (urriisJied by empiric 
fdiMTvaiifin, but which syitematisoi completely and n>un lly, leaving no 
vacant fq»arr^if. The theoijsfs who apfwovc neither of empinclsm, onr of 
the <mpin(s or their proceedings have attempted to {N»ur blame and 
ridicule upm them, and (perverting the word from its fjnvper nwOBlitg) 
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Jiare applied the name empiiicin to the medieine of haphanrd, of 
eeerets, and of formulae; to the medical practice of honeewiTei, of uuneai 
and of quacks.*' M. XrousMau proceeds to show how improper and 
unjust is this latter aj^lication of the word empiridsmt whi^ ought, in 
Act, to be used onlp to express art as opposed to science. 

It is obvious t^t me^cine, being thus an art, rather than a deduc- 
tive eeience, demands, in those who praetiae it, an unusnal amount of 
M>me rather nnoommoii virtues. The magnitude of the iasnee at stake, 
tlie enormous temptations to seek short paths to snooess and to forsake 
the cautious method of indnetion which haa alone enabled empiricism to 
acconiplisli any good thing, and the unparalleled iactlities ibr deceiving 
either the patient^ or themaelves, or both : all these point to the neoeasity 
of a counig(*otts and clear-sighted honesty in medical men, which is not 
too common in any class of society: a necessity, in iact, for incessant 
watchfulness against temptations to egouion, which would lead the phy- 
sician to credit his own experiments too rvadily with success. Now it is 
against tins veiy ain of egotism, against this tendency to assert oneself 
to be something which one is ti it, that all rales of medical etiquette 
arc pruitiislly dincti^l. Thes«^ rules divide themselvea natomlly into 
three groups; for tliere la the etiquette which governs the relatione of 
doctors with tiach other, that winch governs tlieir conduct t«> the«r jiatients, 
and, last, but not least in imiautanve, the etiquette which clc^ uh 4 the 
attitude which the prohnuon generally sliall assume towards the whole 
lay public. 

The etiquctU' which rules doctors in their deabugs with each other is 
{lopularly much niiHundcritochl. It is Indtevcd that medical men observe 
a oeitain loyalty to each oUur Itccaun* the) expect that the good offices 
which tlicy pt*rfurm for a roa/rvre will be repaid by aiiiular aervieca. 
That such a motive to mutual loyalty d<>es, in a iiecom).iry way, influence 
doctors 111 tbeir bi honour to i.ich other, there can hv no doubt; never* 
iheh^M, tliH w uol llie true oruMii of the tmdency to support each otlier 
whicli all deciiii naxlical mtn sliow The true rt uon Ibr it is the 
instinctive conKionsmsK on (he d^ctoi s patt that he imrdsall the moral 
help and sympathy h(* cun gU to kinp hiiuself true, and honest, and 
unpretemhng ; without which qualities he knows full well hia work will 
never lie satisfuctur} , iior he hiiuaelf a happy man. F<ir this reason he 
refuses steadily, if ho Im an hunoursVwkf man, to credit any atories of 
miicaitiago fioiii want of skill on the inrt of a bn*ther prociuionor on 
any thing short of the positive et idence of unprejudiced mescal obe srv ew ^ 
or to olbw any wtiglii to the ilatenients ol laymen to ouch tfleet, unlesi 
they are susceptible ol this kind of coufirmaiioit. The eoaatdemlktt 
would also force itself on bit mind, that by any oUier courie he would 
expooe eoientiflo truth to grave danger, and that he would noi improbidi^ 
bo lielping to give aulherity to some folae doctrine in eeienee wMA ndghl 
one day be used with terrible efleoi aggiail himadf, uakna he were wtUhag 
to eonasut te be dkdmoeat 
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Let ua take another case in \7hich a medical man’s sympathy and 
sense of £umess to a brother practitioner is often put to the test. Nothing 
is more common, with a certain class of patients, than to change their 
medical attendants upon the most fi ivolous pretexts. Other persons (and 
those the wiser and more thoughtful part of society) are not fond of such 
and only under the impression of gross mai-praxis on the part of 
thevdoctor would they be inclined to dismiss him. However, on serious 
or trivial grounds, as the case may bo, a good many doctors do leceive 
their dismissal, and an equal number are called to fill their vacant posts, 
and some important questions at once arise as to the way in which the 
latter ought to conduct themselves. It is by no means an enviable post, 
that of the last summoned doctor, fur the chances are ninety-nine out of 
a hundred that he will be solicited, more or less directly, to give an 
uikfiivounible opinion of the system of his jiredecessor. Of cc>urhe in a 
large number of instances he will feel bound to detdine to do this, liecause 
he knows tliat the pre\‘ioas treatment was quite proper ; but in a certain 
number of cases it naturally hsppims that he considers that the treatment 
was wrong; nay, he may <*reii bclteie that the late attendant was criini* 
Daily neglectful, and did n<it use the skill and kiiowh dge which he actually 
possessed. In the first place. In never, it may lie ootifidcnlly said tliat 
no honourable practitioner would d<’ 9 irv to make capital out of the mis- 
takes of a colleague, still lc«fs t<» profit by the injustue of patients towards 
a former medical adviw. Secondly, supfKiHing that he finds himself so 
closidy interrogated that he has no choice hut cither to damage the rt*ptt- 
tation of a con/r^, to iK'smirch his onit cciufcience, or to offend a new 
client by his reticence, the decision, thougli it may he jamful and tiying 
to have to make it, cannot 1 h» dtmhtful to a just man The List alterwi^ 
tne — that of disap[>ointtng tliat apjwtite for dtUrting pec^plo tn mistakes 
and iiiisdemennors, which his patunt hila — must faced, and liie doctor 

has the plain duty before him oi r«fu&irg to answer tlie quecuons put 
to him. 

Again : let ns take the neu of a medical roan who is called upon by 
a patient to pronounce an opinion on the question whetlur anoUier prmett* 
tioner has or has not been guilty of negleci amounting to a legal crime f 
L(*t us suppose that hi« internal judgment aiiswm this quMum in the 
affirmative; cten in this case be would to give my aiiiwer until he 

had communicateil with the accused person, and heard his version of the 
matter; and if this should fail to shake the opinion alrvady fomodt 
the medical man whose opiiiigo had been songlit would still delay to 
di liver any judgment until he had consulted with icime impaittal pro* 
fessional au^onty. Nothing sliori of a previous invosligsticMi of this 
kind would^ ft It, by any honourable praetitioner, to justify t charge 
of criminality agaiuit a oollesgue-— end nothing short of criminsitty onghi 
to tempi him to make any charge at alL In all casea 4iort of thiS| tma 
etiquette suggests that lie ahould taka leAige in absolute mlenos^ If lie 
caunot justify his brother praetitioner. And whenever he has suMsg to 
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iappose tliat personU spite has instigated the request for his jadteial 
opinion, he feels bound to throw cold water with all possible emphasis on 
the complaints of his client. 

Another case, well adapted to test a medical man's loyalty to other 
members of the profesnon, is that of a phyucian called to give a aeooDd 
opinion in a case with the treatment of which the patient's friends are 
angrily dissatisfied. In many instances, of course, the original attendant 
is only too happy to assent to the consultation taking place, and the 
meeting of the doctors passes off in a perfectly friendly way. Such is 
not always the case, however : for the first medical attendant may have 
reason to kn(»w beforehand that the opinions of his proposed aasbtant 
differ so radically from his own that there is little chance of their coming 
to an agreement. Under th«» 8 c circumstances, the conference is almost 
inevitably entered on, by one or lioth parties, in a spirit of involuntaiy 
hostility : and it may well happen tliat they may find themselves obliged 
to tell tlie patient that there is no hope of their agreement Now 
comes tin* awkward point: tlie patiait or his friends must of course 
decide as tu which of the proffen<<l counsels they will be guided by; and 
the position of the adviMT whoso opinion is overridden becomes such aa 
to test sevcH'ly his loyalty to a colleague, as such. For his pride, joined 
with a ccruim swelling indignation born of strong scientific conviction, 
may urge htni thn^w up the case and retire; whUe his duty certainly 
bids him remain, and assist in caiT)iiig out iiioroughly the plan of his 
rival. 

One more illustration of the mutual relations of doctor! will niffioe 
111. A medical man happens to have a d*wr friend who is dangeronslj 
ill, and who is lieing treated by another doctor in a way which his medical 
friend disapproves. Is the latter to interfere, and to tell the patient or his 
fnemb his own opinif»n? He would certainly not do so until he had 
consulted the regular attendant privately. The latter would probably 
r('<|ucst his cooperation in the treatment and throw the responsibility of 
deciding whose advice shall l>e followed upon the patient's friends. 

The above illustrations will, jierhaps, sufficiently indicate the s nbit a n* 
tial iirtnctplo on which doctors, though often unconscioudy, base their 
conduct to each other. But, ss in common life, the treatment which we 
bestow on any man de]ienda much on whether or not we belitve lha! he 
is acting honestly, eo in Uie medical prufession, any person who deimi 
the benefit of thst particular kind of social justice whi^ we call etiquette 
must be able to prove that he is aoiii^ in good faith. The e a aen oe of all 
quackery, properly m calltri, is the absence of a hana JUk$t sod U vculd 
lie therefore interesting to defue, ifpoMiblc, wliat constitutse pmfcf mah 
defleteney. 

In the first place, it is needlev to say that if any nuus psalsnda to 
understand the art of curing human dlssates, he implies Ihit he has S hriiiA 
the vital Btractura and ftinetions of the humau body, tha aattttil hiatay 
of diasaaa^ cud the alaot of madiciaia cn the haalthy and au Aa aMt 
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pemm reipectiyely« Studies such as these are enormoudy expendve and 
trouUesomei and can only be carried out by means of the association of 
students in a hospital school, such as exist in our metropolitan and some 
of our proTincial cities. Unless, therefore, a medical man could give 
evidence of a reasonable period of study passed at such an institution, he 
nsipH iustly be suspected of bad faith in pretending to be able to cure : 

passed such a period of study, diligent^ employed, he could 
have no difficulty in passing a legally qualifying examination ; we diould 
ask him, therefore, to produce his diploma, and we should justly deny, to 
a man who could not do so, the special courtesies due to a scientifio 
colleague. But this is a comparatively simple case. A &r more embsirass- 
iug question is, what attitude to assume towards a man who possesses 
the legal diploma, but disgraces it by his practice — we do not mean 
morally, bat intellectually 7 What is the nature of the trust committed 
into the hands of a medical man at the time of his receiving a licence to 
practise ? It certainly is not intended by his examiners as a permission 
to be blind to the progress of science and to continue obftinately to stick 
fiist super anittpias vios, in the bad sense ; and yet the temptation to do 
this is strong, and, in a certain number of cases, will prevail ; nor could 
we expect anything else from the weakness of human nature. It is obvious 
that such a line of conduct involves a breach of good faith, which is quite 
as bad aa that committed by the unlicensed quack, and, in strict justice, 
the doctor who follows this course ought to be denied the courtesies of the 
cloth. But this cose is a proof that the laws of medical etiquette share 
the defects of all human laws; for, unfortunately , it is at present practically 
impossible to cariy out the sentence on this class of offenders. So pro- 
foundly ignorant is the public of medical things, that this sort of negative 
conservatism is rather encouraged than otlicrwise by one chus of patients, 
and the men who practise it sometimes obtain u largo business and a high 
social consideration, which render it difficult to enforce professional penal- 
ties against them. It is worthy of note, that from this class of practitioneTB, 
happily becoming small, has proceeded nearly all that is exaggerated and 
unreal in medical etiquette— all that makes it resemble the vexatious 
frivolity of a Spanish code of ceremony. 

The etiquette of doctors in dealing with their patients is regulated, of 
course, for the most part, by rules of ordi^pry good-breeding, which it is 
not necesaaiy to dilate upon here. There is one qneetion, however, which 
it is not easy to answer, and out of which arise many prsodcel difficulties. 
How far is tlie doctor to treat his patient as a confidant ? How far is it 
advisable for him to explain the reasons for tha treatment he adopte, and 
the chances, so Ag|pn they can humanly be calculated, of success ? 

As for the question of explaining reasons for treatment, that may 
always be left to the doctor’s diacredon in each case, sinoe it is a matter 
on which he clearly has the right to decide abiolntely. The other ques- 
tion,— -whether the doctor ought to make the patient a confidant of his 
ideas as to the probable issue of the iUne«^---oannot be eo eeaily eeUled ; 
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and indeed must be onewered in Terj different terma, aceording to the 
circumBtances of the individual case. Abstractedly speaking, no doubt 
the patient haa a right, at all times, to inaiat on knowing the real opinion 
of hia medical adviaer oa to the proapeeta of lus malady. But as it woi^d 
be maniieatly iboliah to give the patient thia gratification at the expense 
of doing hia health aerioua injury by the alarm which a very iinfavourable 
opinion would excite in hia mind, it ia certainly justifiable to evade 
questionings on those points within certain limita. And aa these limits 
are difiicult to define, it may be aa well at onoe to separate certain caaea in 
which it certainly ia not lawful to deceive the patient. 

To argue from small things to great : in the first place, it clearly 
would not be just to allow a dying patient to remain ignorant of his state 
when there was a probability that thia would lead him to neglect matters 
of business highly important to relatives and friends, unless the shock of 
the news of his danger would be likely to accelerate his death materially. 
And even in oases where the prospect of death was more remote, but still 
(humanly speaking) certain to be realised within a limited time, there 
could be no question, except that of the proper moment, as to the doctor'a 
duty to declare his opinion when such interests were at stake. But he 
might very fairly shill uU the responsibility, as to the manner of commu* 
nicating the news to the patient, upon the relatives of the latter. 

The influence which spiritual considerations ought to have in deciding 
u medical man to divulge a patient's real couditiou to him, is a veiy 
grave and difficult subject ; and it is one respecting which we take leave 
to say that doctors are often grievously misunderstood and misrepresented 
by w^-meoning persons, especially by the clergy. To take the case of 
persons actually in dying circumstances, with but a lew hours of this 
world before tliem — here, since the hojic of saving life has fled, the pait 
of common honesty seems to bo to inform the patient truly of his condi- 
tion; and yet various arguments have been uiged upon the other side. 
It is the duty of the doctor, say some, not merely to save life if he can, 
but, iu cases where he is ])owerle8s to avert death, to promote the 
cuthauasia, the peaceful and painless termination of life. In many casei^ 
to inform the patient of an immediately approaching death would be to 
throw him into an agony of spiritual excitement ; while, on the other 
hand, it is difficult to believe that, in bis enfeebled condition, the 
uiiud could work freoly and to useful purpose in the short time which 
remains. 

There is a groat deal of tiath in these remarks. There oen be no 
doubt that the doctor is bound to soothe, as well aa to cure ; and it is 
equally certain tliat the unexpected news of impending deeth would be to 
most persons very agitating. And it must be allowed that the extreme 
languor and fvebleneas of all mental operations, so lar as we oan tee them, 
in the great migority of dying persons, give little hope that any nsefltl 
solf-examination oan be made by moribund patients. To these ooneidem* 
lions we reply that, putting asi^ alu^gether the question of pupeniitiiril 
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influence, as a topic unfit for discussion here, we have yet one answer 
which Yirtually settles the whole matter. By Tirtue of his veiy ofiice the 
doctor is no theologian, that is, no decider of theological questions; it is 
not for him to meddle in these things as one having any authority ; he is 
but the priest of another and a humbler temple. He is bound to deliver 
/'jjUself of the particular message which he has to tell (either to the 
pffent or his friends), for this is one chief reason why doctors are 
employed, and common honesty demands that the tacit compact be fulfilled. 
The exception to this rule is when there is a strong probability that 
the mental agitation produced will cut short life at once, or at least much 
more rapidly than it would otherwise liave been brought to an end. 

And still less, if we reflect upon it, does it seem justifiable for the 
medical attendant to allow patients who are doomed to death within a 
limited period, but who are not in immediate danger, to remain ignorant 
of their condition. For here the mental faculties are not overclouded, 
there is still time and strength for tlic performance of many important 
duties, still clearness of vision sufiiciont for a review of the long pro- 
cession of past events and feedings. Concealment of the truth appears to 
us, in this case, to be simply unjust, although we well know that the 
motive which prompts it is humane. An instance of this mistaken kind** 
ness once came under our notice, and impressed us deeply. A celebrated 
hospital physician was walking the round of his patients, attended by a 
large number of students. Among the sick was a poor girl, evidently the 
victim of advanced consumption, but whose spirits were naturally buoyant, 
and were raised still higher by the flattering promises of probable amend* 
ment of health which, to our surprise, the doctor gave her. But no 
sooner had we left the ward than the great man turned to us, and said, 
with a smile of gentle melancholy, ** Heaven forgive me ! I could not tell 
a poor girl like that the real state of the case, you know.” 

The mistake here made i\as a natural one, but it was not tlie less a 
mistake, and a grave one. It was neither more nor less than allowing 
sentimentality to weigh against and prevail over the promptings of truth 
and of justice, and it cannot be too strongly reprobated. With i||ero 
sentimental likings and dislikings the physician has nothing to do ; he 
is bound to mortify to the utmost his personal predilections, and to act 
aimply as an honest adviser; and it mgy be added, that he will never 
need to contravene, in eo acting, Uie inatincta of real and far-sighted 
benevolence. It is obvious that, while weakly dirinking from the per* 
formance of a duty which might give present pain, the medical man in 
the story wc have related was laying up for his patient, in all probability, 
much fatui^d|guisb against the time of inevitable disclosure : and we are 
glad to thinR that audi mistakes are not often made. 

But there arc numerous cases in which the physician's duty is by no 
means eo clear as in the cases which we have referred to. It may, and 
often does happen, tliat he is himself doubtful as to his patient's chances 
of recovery, though in hit jvnvite opmaa the balance of probabilitiM 
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mhy be kgaiust a favoarable ]&<nie, while he has the certain ooniriction 
that to tell the sick man of his danger would be to affect those chances 
fatally. Under such circumatanoes he will. probably feel that his readiest 
escape from a difficulty of conaoieiiee is to communicate the real state of 
affairs to the patient's friends under a pledge that it shall not be repeated 
to the sufferer himself. But he has no right to take even this course 
unless he has a reasonable belief in their discretion ; for secrecy in this 
case forms a part of his dierapeutical armament, and he is not justified in 
throwing awliy a single weapon causelessly^ Bo long as there is any hope, 
BO long ought the interest of the patient's bodily health to outweigh eveiy 
consideration in the physician's mind $ for he is the appointed custodian 
of those interests, and mnst do his du^ in r^rd to them. It wHl easily 
be seen that the responsibility of coming to a decision in such cases is a 
heavy one, and that it must press severely on a conscientious man ; and 
we may add that the situation of the physician is far more often one that 
should command ^mpathy than blame, even when he decides wrongly in 
such instances, and disaster follows from his conduct. 

And now we have to consider medical etiquette os it affects the rela- 
tions of the whole corp$ medical to the general public. This is a subject 
far too little reflected on ; but the great importance of which is manifest- 
ing itself more and more clearly eveiy day. 

It is not in accordance with a high conception of etiquette, for Uie 
man of science to proclaim one scientific fimt so loudly and clamorously 
os to divert the attention of an unwary audience from other facta which 
materially modify its value. When, for instance, a well-known analyst 
docIsvCs (with such emphasis that one could fancy tears of gratitude 

standing in his eyes) that B and Co.'s London stout is a pure, a 

wholesome, a nouri^ing, a life-giving drink, he allows a too innocent 
public to suppose that the vaU of Guinness, and Barclay, aud Buxton, 
and Meux contain but a dull and muddy liquor, a mere sap of the tree 
of knowlege of evil 1 And when the same great man aoserts that, after 
minute inspection, of die most severely scientific kind, he has ascer- 
tained a fact which he thinks it necessary to print, viz. that D 

and Co. really sell pure and well -grown tea, does he not plainly hint that 
in this country tlie sale of sloc-leavcs is mournfully common, if not all 
but universal ? We arc sorry to say Uiat we once saw a olill more striking 
instance of limited appreciation : it was no lees than a testimonial, framed 
and glased, in a hair-drener's window, purporting to emanate from a very 
well-known practitioner, and bearing fervid witness to the renovating 
influence of a — ^hair-wash I However, we should make some allowance 
here, it was probably in the first delirium of joy on discovering that he 
had drfived personal benefit from the preparation, that tlie man of adence 
wrote those unguarded lines. 

The custom here tonebed upon, of scientific men giving teatimoniiik 
to particular timdenneii, for which they are paid, and whioli the trades- 
men at ones turn into money to large amounts, is indeed a rery seriona 
vob. vui.— MO. 44, 9# 
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one ; and it may well be considered whether such a practice ought not to 
be checked, or at least regulated, by legislative enactment. It is very 
easy to speak with indignation of the scientific men who act in this wayt 
but the fault is not only, or even in greatest part, on their side. It is 
chiefly to be found in the increasing laxity of commercial morals, which 
respectable merchants to use without a scruple means of increasing 
th& trade which are, in truth, nothing less than so many forms of 
deception. The merchant dares to offer a bribe to the ecientific man, 
though he is not so foolish as to put it in that coarse form, which he 
knows would be too revolting. And the man of science, quieting his 
first qualms of conscience with the fallacious truism that the goods 
really are excellent, reports accordingly, with all due flourish of scientific 
trumpets. 

There is another way in which, by the statement of a part only of ths 
truth, acientific men have it in their power to do much harm. In an 
article in the March number of the ComhtU Jifagastne, we noticed and 
deplored the scandalous conflicts of medical evidence which so frequently 
have occurred on criminal trials ; and we ventured to suggest what the 
nature of any remedy must be which could hope to have any success in 
abating this evil. The remedy essentially consisted in making the whole 
business of medical evidence in courts of law an organized afloir, and 
removing it out of the region of personal animosities and rivalries, and 
of grosser temptations. And this is, in flict, the essence of all genuine 
etiquette : it is a league of honest men who, for the best of pur* 
poses — that of preserving their honesty — submit themselves to certain 
restraining rulea and regulations. In such a league it would be utterly 
forbidden to suggest views of what might have heen^ or to relate facts 
the whole value of which depends on their relation to other iaeta which 
are ignored. 

We have thus endeavoured to give some illustrations of the way in 
which the laws of medical etiquette, reflecting as they do the essential 
character of medical science itself, are no mean palladium of the highest 
qualities which all high-minded praoUtioners would desire to see per- 
petuated in the profession. And now we have a fow words to say 
concerning the degree in which medical men themselves maintain the 
standard which these rules point to. 

It must he owned that the oorrespondenee between what Is tacitly 
acknowledged to be right, and what is aotnally practised, is not veiy 
exact— that is to say, not in all oassa. There is a class of men composed 
of isolated ind^idualt in all ranks of the profession, for whom the bitter 
struggle wit%|| adverse fortune b too much, who sucenmb from want of 
strength; and because they are not able to bear the aoeumukted weight 
of poverty and excessive labour, dboose the shorter paths to fortune, even 
though they be eomewbat miry. Every such ease tells, and it ghwiogly 
conspicuous to the public. Who fo so wdl known and so fredy tslked tX 
as the practitioner with quaokiib tendencies 1 Every foolish vnlgatr thing 
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the poor man ever did or said becomes the subjeet of a jest or denun- 
ciation ; even his absurd habit of wearing black trousers, tail-coat, and 
white neckcloth, in the daytime, though harmless enough in itself^ goes to 
make up an ideal which the intelligent classes of society despise and detest 
in its entirety. But let the reader try and estimate fiurly what is the 
proportion of such men (having any legal qualification) to the respectable 
classes of the profession, and we think he will confess that it is at least as 
small as that of the black sheep to the white in either of the other profes- 
sions which are called ** learned." If this opinion be correct, it must 
certainly be to the laws of etiquette, the tradition of our forefathers, that 
we owe this immunity from any extraordinary tendency to humbug and 
quackery ; for the temptations to it are enormous in the medical profes- 
sion, and such as lawyers and divines have no idea of. The ignorance of 
the public on medical matters is so complete, and the very first steps in 
the path to knowledge of these matters seems to it so mysteriously difficult, 
that the humblest village doctor finds himself a hero--almo8t a magician 
— to a number of people. What a trial for men to have to endure whose 
minds are not particularly well trained, as from poverty is often the 
with medical men ! There must surely be some potent influence at work, 
keeping them the hontst, steady-going, genuine men that, as aclaas, they are. 
Doubtless, a part of this effect is due to the sobering influence of looking 
constantly in the face of the great mysteries of Life, Disease, and Death; 
but these are influences with which one soon becomes familiar, too familiar 
to be inspired with Uic awe with which they struck the mind at first. We 
cannot doubt that it is the unwritten law which we, borrowing a iinsel- 
soumjiing foreign name, have called Etiquette, which really does, in great 
measure, produce tliis salutary effect ; and we trust the day is far off when 
anything like a demolition of die outworks, which, if our view be right, 
guard the honesty and purity of the medical profession, shall be levelled, 
and the principle introduced of every man fighting simply for hia own 
head, and in defiance of the interests of those to whom he ought naturally 
to look w ith warm sympathy. 
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British farmer belongs to that category of ideal personages under 
M'liich come the British merchant,” the old English gentleman,” the 
Irish peasant,” and other embodiments of certain national characteristics, 
which have now to a great extent been, as it were, dispersed, and diffused 
over the general body politic. He still does survive, however, as a distinct 
type, if not exactly answering to all that our fancy may have painted 
him. It is rare, certainly, to meet with a genuine Poyscr, perhaps the 
most perfect representation of the old race of farmers that has ever been 
produced in fiction. But something very like him may still be met with 
in the more secluded parts of England, and when once encountered he is 
not likely to be forgotten, lie lived like Dandie Dinmont, in a kind of 
“ sluttish plenty farming fairly, Ba%ing little, reading nothing : nursing, 
generally speaking, a sincere veneration for Church and King as the 
barriers which, somehow or other, kept out Frenchmen, kickshaws, and 
Catholics ; respecting the clerg^mian and the squire as representatives of 
these two institutions ; given to few vices and contented with few 
pleasures ; altogether a sturdy, stationary^ simple-hearted kind oi man, 
who perplexed himself very little with politics, or, indeed, witli any one's 
affairs except his own, and those of his owm parish. 

Now, however, this kind of man is tlie exception and not ilie rule. 
The pursuit of farming has extended itself so much among all classes of 
society, that farmers have to he divided into several distinct classes, no 
one of which corresponds with any exactness to the traditional agri- 
culturist. When people nf>w talk of farmers, they hove only a very 
vague idea of what they mean by the word. Sometimes they mean any 
man who farms at all ; sometimes any man who inakei a livelihood of 
farming ; sometimes only the regular tenant farmer who works upon the 
land himself, and in no way aspires to be a gentleman. It however, only 
to the last two of these classes that the term properly belongs, and moic 
properly to the third than to tlic second^ That is to say, it would always 
be an adequate account of a tenant farmer to aay that he was a former ; 
but it would not alwa3'H be so in the case of any man who lived by farming. 
For instance, many men of good birth and university education have of 
lau> years tak<m to agriculture as a trade. But if one were asked wliat 
such a niana«%, and replied merely that he was a farmer, we should 
probably con^y a very erroneous impression of him to the inquirer's mind. 

Nor would it always be sufficient to say that such a one was a 
gentleman farmer. In many parts of England, it is true, this title denotes 
exclusively the gentleman who happens to farm. Bat elsewhere it is 
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Bimply the modern fiubstitate for tbe yeoman, signifying a man vrho has 
land of his own, and is wealthier and more independent than the majority 
of tenants. Dismissing, therefore, all that class of persons who, if they 
farm at all, really do it either as an amusement or a scientific experi- 
ment, or whose proper work in life, at all events, is not that of a farmer, 
such as the nobility, squirearchy, and clergy of these realms, there remain, 
upon tlic whole, three classes, first, the gentleman farmer who is so called 
because ho is a gentleman; secondly, the gentleman fanner who is so 
called to distinguish him from the tenant farmer ; and thirdly, the tenant 
farmer himself, the most unmixed specimen of the genus. All these, of 
course, have a great deal in common qua farmers. But they are often 
wide as the poles asunder in education and intelligence ; so that when smart 
London clubmen speak glibly of the bucolic mind,** they should recollect 
of what very various ingredients that mind is now composed ; and that a 
good deal of refinement and literature and general culture is mixed up 
with it, which leavens the mass, and renders it more worthy of reverence 
than they are, too frequently, disposed to think it. 

The gentleman farmer number one is almost always a capital kind of 
man to know. Witli the tastes and personal habits of the most refined 
classes he oflcn unites a kind of jolly lumplicity that one does not always 
find in squires, lie feels that he is to some extent roughing it, that he is, 
as it were, in the bush.** lie is conscious that not a very few years ago 
he must have been either a l>ari istor, a soldier, or a clergyman, struggling 
perhaps on a short allowance or a ]MK)r living. Now he has shaken off 
those social fetters ; leads a healthier and freer life than he could l^ave 
done then ; ha.s amusements and luxuries which, in a profession, he could 
perhaps only have sighed for; and, what is more, can marry without 
inconvenience, as soon as the fated pair of eyes happen to look into his 
own. lie has also this advantage over the regular village squire, that 
although his social circle is a limited one, it is not so limited as his. He 
sees a greater vaiiety of human beings; he associates more with hisfellow- 
croatures ; he goes to market, and rubs up against cattle-dealers and corn- 
factors. On the other hand, he has, of court»e, the benefit of all the good 
society whicli his own neighbourhood affords. Thus he becomes more a 
man of tlie world, eai^icr to get on with, and has fewer prejudices than his 
ostensible social superior. The family of such a man are pretty much 
what we can suppose the family of a well-to-do clergyman to if we 
eliminate the clerical aroma. His daugliteis are apt to be very charming : 
sccomplislicd, and refined, with a sweet subdued air of oountiy life about 
them, like the fragrance of a beanfield in June ; great at croquet, picnics, 
and the conveyance of luncheon to diooting parties on a ha^ hot September 
day. Here is your true Arcadia— especially when there are lots of birds I 

Tlie gentleman fiumer number two is a far less dedrable kind of man. 
In the first place, he is not a gentleman ; in Uie second place, he is 
sure to be bi^ly riucated ; in the third place, ho is very likely to be 
both purse-proud and vulgar. He is, nine times out of ten, much fatter 
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than either of the other two grades. But fktneiSi with him, does not 
always mean good-humour. He ia usually, howerer, of a jovial turn, 
and is fond of giving dioner-partieB, which oomprise the doctor, the 
squire’s steward, the attorney from the nest market town, and a brace of 
farmers like himself. They drink heady port-wine after dinner ; then 
play at whist or loo, and have some final brandy-and-watcr before they 
dTJIkse. The women of his family have, of course, no pretension to be 
ladW Here again, however, let it not be suppos^ that there are no 
esceptions to the rule. There are many. But we must hurry on to 
number three, the party we love best of all. 

This is the farmer, ^*pure and simple” — ^may he forgive us for 
coupling his honest name with any such outlandish phrase ; who rents 
his two, three, or five hundred acres, as the case may be, attends 
exclusively to his business, and aims at being nothing but what his 
fathers have ever been before him. It is in this class that vestiges oi the 
old farmer character, shadows and faint echoes of Mr. Poyscr, may still 
be traced. These are the men who still have faith in old ale, which they 
drink by sips ; who like standing outside the church door after service 
with their hands in tlie pockets of their drab knee-breeches, to compare 
notes on crops and prices, and pay their duty to the* vicar. These arc 
they who, if you call upon them while out shooting, have the natural 
politeness to offer you only what they know to be good, namely, a jug of 
home-brewed, whereas the more genteel party insists upon a glass of 
sherry.” Even among tenant farmers, however, this particular kind of 
man is growing scarcer and scarcer. We can remember one or two in 
whose sons hunting was a high crime and misdemeanor, and whose 
daughters plied their fancy-work in fear and secrecy. When one of tlieae 
old gentlemen wished to be especially bitter, ho would address the son as 
“ my lord,” and the sister as ** my lady,” the latter, a pretty and lady-like 
girl enough, being occasionally goaded by his sxurcasms into tucking up 
her sleeves and petticoats and scrubbing the floor till she was eiimaon. 
Heaven in its mer<7 removed the worthy man to a better s|diers ere 
crinoline invaded his homo : id rebus defuii mnmL That would have 
brought his grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. Still almost all these men 
belong to a past generation. Here and there, indeed, a man under forty 
may still be found who belongs to this class. But that is only in seques- 
tered districts, where very primitiTe mAers stUl linger among all ranks 
of the population. He ia Um rcAer n touehing speeteele— a sort of 
Smike among farmers; the old-fadtioned dress, the deferential manner, 
and the simplicity of ideas which sit plessbgly on the grey-haired tire, 
not appearing tMqual advantage in the stalwart offspring. Generally the 
tenant iarme% Aough hit mannera and eustoms have altered of late 
years, is not intellectually much more advanced than his grandfathers. 
They differ, of course, TSiy greatly among themselvea; but the repre- 
Bentative man is still guiltless of litemture, little given to refleotion, and 
slow to take an interest in novelties. There is, usnally sposking, but little 
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affectation in him. He ia ciyili homdji and hoepitable. The aneient 
manner, smacking as it did of the old feudal relation between a lord and 
his retainers, has disappeared simply because the relation has itself dis- 
appeared, though the idiadow lingered long after the substance had 
departed. But still it has left behind it mbny of the old sterling virtues 
which we commonly associate with agriculture. 

Tho farmer’s connection with his landlord is now, however, almost 
wholly a commercial one \ and since the repeal of the com laws theiiB is 
not even any one great interest which they share in common. Thus a 
certain reserve is frequently to be observed among the younger race of 
farmers, as of men who still desire to be perfectly courteous and accom- 
modating, but who feel no longer quite that same sympathy with, and 
attachment towards, the gentleman, as such, which their ikthers felt. 
They seem to wish you to comprehend that they stand upon their own 
bottom, and are obliged to nobody for anything. This makes intercourse 
with them less genial than it used to be ; but it is port of the inevitable 
change which time lias brought with it to all English society, and con* 
lidering it from a purely rational point, there if no ground, perhaps, for 
grumbling. The change, however, has doubtless robbed the idea of tha 
English farmer of much of its picturesqueness. Tweed trousers are not 
nearly so effective in point of oolour as yellow leggings ; nor is an incrcaaad 
rental and scientific agriculture a romantic exchange for that personal 
service which it was always supposed that the tenant would willingly have 
rendered. Not but what we think it very probable that, on many large 
estates to this day, the tenants would arm and fight under their landlord’s 
banner in a cause which approved itself to their reason. But they would 
no ipnger accept their view of public afiairs implicitly from him, or go 
out merely because he asked them. 

Tho wives and daughters of these men, where they do not aspire to be 
fine ladies, are often very nice. But as a general rule wc (car now-a-days 
that the old-fashioned idea of rustic beauty is seldom to be realized : a 
really pret^ fiumer’s daughter of the olaas we are describing being quite 
as rare a bird as that creation of the poets, the lovely milkmaid. We 
expect to see a lovely mermaid quite as toon as tliia latter work of art, 
though we were br^ up in a daiiy county. Whether it ia that these 
nympha have all becomt extinot because the **fine gentlemen" from 
London, to whose amusement, a hundred years ago, they were necessaiy 
in the country, have become extinct also, and that in thia way the aupply 
haa followed the demand, wa cannot undertake to say. But they are not 
to be fbund now by gentle or simple. Still, a farmer’s daughter, whin 
pretty, ii often very pret^ indeed. Perhaps the nature of her oocupa- 
lions, and the aspect of the people round about her, afford a more than 
usually &vourabie oontraat with a delioate skin, a clear pale oomplezum— 
Lika privit when it flowers— 
n softly swelling contour and a lissome figure. 

8u^ are the three chief daaaee into which fannera may be divided. 
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Of course they run into one anotlier. But upon the whole we think they 
fairly represent the broader and more generic varieties of agricultural life. 
We will now, however, beg our readers to bear in mind that our remaining 
remarks must be understood upon the whole as applicable rather to the last- 
mentioned variety of the species than to the two former. Not but what, 
of course, they will have occasional refeience to the entire class; but 
wfi 0 I^Uy the higher you ascend in the scale, the more does the farmer 
cozAe to share in the attiibutes of a much larger segment of the social 
ciicle, and the less to be conspicuous for special humours and peculiarities. 

It 18 often supposed that a country life is more fiivourablc to the 
humanities than a town life: that it exercises more cfieotivcly the imagi- 
native and contemplative faculties, and supplies healthier food to the 
generous qualities of our nature. This proposition as a whole we are 
not about to call in question We would only remark that, in order to 
receive the full benefit which it ascribes to the spiritual atmosphere of a 
country life, a man must have a mind so constituted as to bo able to 
absorb and assimilate it Probably few men are quite destitute of the 
capacity to do this. But wc believe that some are ; and also tliat some 
occupations more than others arc calculated as it were to close up our 
moral pore<t, and so to neutralize the operation of those external influences 
by which our neighbours are afiected. Now it is obvious that a farmer's 
labours having a constant tendency to fix his attention upon the pro- 
ductive and lucrative aspects of the land lie lives in, are so far calculated 
to blmd Ins eyes to any other, and so to deaden hib perception oi that 
moral music which copse and hedgerow, meadow and corn-field, tlie 
stately elms and the lazy brook, arc assumed by oui present hypothesis 
to be capable of expressing It is a curious circumstance, but it is 
net ertheless quite true, that it is commoner to hear the beauties of the 
country spoken of in an appreciative tone by a day-labourer than by a 
regular farmer. The farmer, no doubt, does imbibe a certain amount of 
wholesome influence from the scenes in which his life is passed; but the 
process is continually i etarded, and the eflfects impaired, by the nature of 
his daily occupations. Just as we are oflen told that it is a very bad plan 
to teach children to read out of the Bible, because, by regarding it as a task* 
book, they lose not only reverence for its character, but also the power of 
appreciatmg m after life its great beauties ; and just aa Byron could 
never come to like Horace because hetfiad been made to work at it as 
a text of scholaiship, so the man aboorbod in utilizing nature is more 
or less cut off from the point of view which reveals her best beauties. 
We must, theiefore, be prepared to modify very much that eetunate of 
agncultural character which is founded upon the softening and humaniz- 
ing influeDce||^iNrhich it is necessarily erpoMed. 

It is likewise to be remembered that in farming there is less specula- 
tion than in other trades. By qieculation wa do not exactly mean 
gambling, but those wider poscibUities both of expansion and invention, 
which belong to Gomirerpe» A new opuntry opened vp, a new preoosi 
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or a new mannfiicture discoTored, may make the fortunes of millions. 
Every man engaged in trade in ever so small a way has these possibilitiei 
before him. As every French private was said to carry a marshal’s b&ton 
in his knapsack, so, without much strain upon reality, may every little 
shopkeeper in England be said to cany in his pocket the chance of 
becoming a milHonnaire. That the spirit which is thus engendered in 
commercial men does often lead to ill results may be true enough, but 
still it undoubtedly tends to enlaige the mind, and to make it capable of 
taking in a longer chain of cause and effect. It warms the imagina- 
tion, and habituates merchants of the higher class to look forward to 
remote results, and to see great events in their beginnings. But the 
farmer, in spite of all that chemistry and machinery have done for him, 
is still much of the terra iilius. 

Agricola incan’o terrain dimovit aratro, 

Hie anni labor. 

He passes the year in the same round of toil. And partly, perhaps, 
from the regularity and rapidity with which immodintc visible results 
follow upon all that he does, partly from the intensely rtal nature of his 
occupations, he acquires that strong ruibono turn of mind to which we have 
already referred, but from whi«.h, oddly enough, he is often supposed 
to enjoy some special immunity. We believe there is no class of men 
more thoroughly utilitarian in many points of view tlmn farmers are, and 
were it not that this spirit i.s neutralized by another one presently to be 
mentioned, very curious changes might occur in the present state of rural 
politics. This sentiment colours all their ideas of religion and government, 
and often manifests itself in the m«)st quaint and unexpected sliapes. Wo 
recollect a little while ago hearing a iurincr, probably above the average 
of his class in general intelligence, observe that in bis opinion England 
ought to go to war at certain intervals, whether provoked to it or not. 
And what does the reader suppose whh his reason for this way of thinking ? 
It was not because w'ar kept alive the martial spirit of the country, or 
caused us to be respected by other nations, or might make fresh conquests 
and colonics. Not at all ; but simply because wo had an army : which 
to pay, clothe, and feed without using seemed to him an absurdity. It 
WBs, then, in stable language, eating its head off* : a process whidi was 
just as aggravating in the case of armies as of horses. Clearly it should 
bo the wish of cveiy true patriot that the frost of peace should break up 
after a time, and the soldier be saddled for the field to do something 
in return for his rationa. Another atill more striking example of the 
same tone oi mind wo remember to have witnessed during one of the two 
or three hard winters which followed each other in succesaion some few 
years ago. The hard frost had broken up with unusual suddenness, and 
a heavy flood had risen in less than four-and-twenty hours along the low* 
lying meadow country, where the aeene of our aneodote Is placed. Being 
out for a oonstitutional " about four o’dodc on a dismal Januaiy aftemeoiii 
we suddenly, on turning a oozuer, came upon the bulky figim of a nMui 
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dad in a large drab nppercoat, and leaning on the gate wbioh opened into 
a innall meadow now entirelj under water. The man's countenance was 
mdieatire of great dissatis&ction : but there was something more than 
mere dissatisfaction visible on his broad red face. A look of vacant 
perplexity, a sort of struggling wish to interrogate the universe in general 
as to the meaning of its present phenomena, arrested our attention at once« 
T^on learned the cause of his bewilderment. He had, it appeared, 
foraome menths previously been putting out some sheep to graze at a 
village about ten miles off, not having room for them on his own farm. 
The day before the flood began ho had brought them all the way home 
for the express purpose of quartering them in this particular meadow. 
They had hardly been turned in when it became necessary to bring them 
out again. This disposition of events our farmer professed himself wholly 
at a loss to interpret. ** It soems so hod,’* he said more than once with 
the air of a deeply injured man. What was the use of this flood coming 
at that particular moment 7 It could serve no good end tliat he could 
see. And although he did not go so far as to assert openly tliat it was 
a special visitation on himself, liis mind being incapable of coming to any 
such definite conclusion without much greater labour than be had yet 
expended on the subject ; yet one could bchi that by reason of his inability 
to perceive its immediate purpose, some such half-formed thoughts were 
working uneasily in his brain, tuid that he was unconsciously asking himself 
whether, after all, it was possible that such things could be ; and that a dead 
set teas sometimes made against individuals by those mysti rious and occult 
forces which were what people meant, he supposed, by nature, providence, 
or fate. The contemplation of this problem was evidently too much for 
him; bis tea-time had arrived, we knew; but yet he stirred not ; and 
we left him still gazing moodily over the dreary cold expanse of water 
which had marred in this inexplicable way his pastoral arrangeroctits. 

We have said that the utilitarian and materialistic spirit which is 
characteristic of farmers is counteracted by aiiotlier and still more deeply 
rooted sentiment, which prevents the former one from having much 
effect upon their conduct. We mean that stnmg natural conservatism 
which, in the absence of exceptional causes, is always to be found in 
farmers. The immutability of the operations of natme, the certain 
recurrence of the seasons, the very permanence and stability of all the 
objects round about them, generate a msgal habit which shrinks from any 
kind of change, and disposes men to rest in oonfidence under the shadow 
of immemorial traditions. With the dweller in towns, at all events in 
these latter days, everything, on the contrary, is undergoing perpetual 
transformation. The street in which ho played aa a boy is pulled down 
before he giyidnto a man. Old landmarks disappear in all dirsotioDS. 
New church^ Aopa, and hotela riaa almost like exhalationa.** Evmy- 
thing around him breatbea of prt^gross, invention, expeetation, and tba 
greaiiissB of what is to bo. The temer, on the other hand, still acis 
through eveiy stage of life the same objeeta which aaluted him in his 
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infancy. The old hills which looked down upon his birth attend him to 
his graye. The old foot-path over the brook| and across the pasture, and 
through the beans; the row of old trees with the half-dozen rooks’ 
nests at the top ; the very shape of each separate field, and the turns and 
twists of every hedge ; remain at they have been for centuries, and are 
likely to be for centuries more. All breathe of repose, antiquity, immo- 
bility, and the sanctity of what is. The influence of this atmosphere (not 
to he confounded, be it remembered, with its sssthetio influences) shows 
itself upon the fiurmer in the growth of a lazy but still approving acquies- 
cence in all existing institutions, and is strong enough to contend success- 
fully with the rival element of his character which we have already 
described. He supposes that they’re all right. Things in general, it 
strikes him, seem meant to last a long time : why not the Church, the 
Queen, and the House of Lords ? Even the dissenting farmer is seldom 
inspired by any hostility towards the Church. Here and there, of course, 
he may be goaded by an injudicious parson into open war against her 
claims. But otherwise his dissent is only the bequest of former times, 
to which he adheres from habit, but without the slightest ill-feeling 
towards the Church, her ministers, her offices, or her rates. 

Another cause of agricultural conservatism is rather negative than 
positive; we mean the oninparative absence of those petty social jealousies 
which prevail so much in large towns. It never enters into the farmer’s 
hssd that he ought to associate on equal terms with the squire or the 
clergyman. A great number of farmers still always go to the back-door, 
if they liave occasion to coll at cither house. In this respect they are 
perfectly unassuming; but, at the same time, perfectly free from anything 
like serviUty or cringeing. In fact, it is probable that their own self- 
respect is much better preserved by this course of conduct than by push- 
ing their way into drawing-rooms, where even the best of them are not 
exactly ornamental. When the smart young tenant, in his turn-down 
collar, red scarf, and large pin, begins to talk upon professional subjects, 
such as stock, breeding, manure, and the like topics of elegant conversa- 
tion, bis remarks very often show more acienoe than delicacy. 

Farmers, however, on the whole, are, to use the slang language of the 
day, an eminently “ good sort.'' Taken as a class, you find less affectation, 
less vulgarity-— in a word, Isis snobbishness— among them then perhape 
among any other one class of the oommunity. In book knowledge tiiej 
are certainly inferior, and their minds no doubt move more elnggiahly 
tlian those of the inhabitants of oities. But, alter all, if we exdude a 
very small circle^ how muck of the enjoyment of life eondsta either of 
literature or of keen intellectual oonteita? The iiumer generally hae good 
sense, good nature, and is alwaja bootable. He is not usually thekiad 
of man one would care to travel with to Borne or Athena. But in hie 
own house or hie own fieUa he is often a capital eompaaion, and always an 
hoiti, 
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THit our dmjnft is estinct as literature^ and our stage is in a deplorable 
condition of decline, no one will venture to dispute ; but there are two 
opinions as to whether a revival is possible, or even probable, and various 
opinions as to the avenues through Tvhich such a revival may be approached. 
There are three obvious facts which may be urged against the sugges- 
tions of hope : these are, the gradual cessation of all attempts at serious 
dramatic literature, ahd their replacement by translations from the Frencli 
or adaptations from novels; the slow extinction of provincial theatres, 
which formed a school for the rearing of actors ; and, finally, the accident 
of genius on our stage being unhappily rarer than ever. In the face of 
these undeniable facts, the hopeful are entitled to advance facts of equal 
importance on their side. Never in the history of our stage were such 
magnificent rewards within the easy grasp of talent ; never were there 
such multitudes to welcome good acting. Only let the dramatist, or the 
actor, appear, and not London alone but all England, not England alone 
but all Europe, will soon resound with his name. Dramatic literature 
may be extinct, but the dramatic instinct is ineradicable. The stage may 
be in a deplorable condition at present, but the delight in mimic repre- 
sentation is primal and indestructible. Thus it is that, in spite of people 
on all sides declaring that ** they have ceased to go to the theatre," no 
sooner does an actor arise who is at all above the line, no sooner does a 
piece appear that has any special source of attraction, than the public 
fiock to the theatre as it never flocked in what arc called ** the palmy 
days " of the drama. Fechter could play Hamlet for seventy consecutive 
nights: which to Garrick, Kemble, or Edmund Kean would have sounded 
like the wildest hyperbole; and the greatest success of Liston and Matthews 
seems imdgniflcant beside t)ie success of Lord Dundreary, There is a 
ready answer to such facts conveyed in the sneer at public taste, and the 
assertion that all intelligence has departed, leaving only a vulgar enraving 
for “ sensation pieces.*' It is a cheap sno^ There is a miHilia rs^weting 
sensation pieces : it is pot because inteUigence haa departad, and ^erc is 
no audience for better things, but simply because the numbers of pleasure- 
seekers are so much increased ; and at all times tbe bulk of public 
has cared less for intelligenee than for sensation, leas for art than amuse- 
ment. If int^%ent people now go to witnem inlinrior piaoes, it is because 
better things are not produced; and sensatiem pieces, although appealing 
to the lowest faculties, do app^ to them eflhetivdj. If there are crowda 
to see the Colkm Mown and the DMe MoUOf it it beosuse these pieoea 
are really good of their kind; the Uud maj te a low kind ; but will any 
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one aay ibat the legitimate drama baa of late years been represented in a 
style to satisfy an intellectual audience ? Who would leare the comforts 
of the Saut-market ” for the manifold discomforts of a theatre, unless some 
strong intellectual or emotional stimulus were to be giren in exchange ? 
and who can be expected to submit with ^tience to lugubrious comedy * 
and impossible tragedy, such as has been offered of late years to the British 
public ? What wonder, oonsidering that these ** higher efforts ” had so 
dreary an effect, that even the intelUgent public sought amusement in 
efforts which were not so exalted, but really did amuse? A public seeks 
amusement at the tlieatre, and turns impatiently from dreariness to Don- 
dreariness. Let an Edmund Kean— or any faint approach to an Edmund 
Kean — appear to-morrow, and the public will rukh to see him as they 
rushed to hear Jenny Lind : the mob, because they are easily pleased 
and will rush to see any one about whom the world is talking ; the intel^ 
ligent public, because they are always ready to welcome genius. The proof 
of this eagerness to welcome any exceptional talent is the success of 
Fechter and Ristori ; and, in another direction, the proof of the deplorable 
condition of our stage is the success of Mdlle. Stella Colas, bechtcr and 
Ristori are both accomplished actors ; not grf«t actors, but still, within the 
limits of their powers, possessed of the perfect mechanism of their art; gifted, 
moroover, with physical and intellectual advantages which render them 
admirable representatiyes of certain parts. Mdlle. Colas, on the contrary, 
though she is sweetly pretty, and has a sympathetic voice, and a great 
deal of untrained energy, is not yet au actress ; there ore only tlie possi- 
bilities of an actress in her. 

Tlie disadvantages of a language unfamiliar as a spokeu language to 
tlic great bulk of the audience, mid of companions who are scarcely on a 
level with the actors in the open-air theatres of Italy, have not prevented 
Ristori from achieving an immense success ; nor have the terrible disad- 
vantages of an intoimtion and pronunciation which play havoc with 
Sliaka()eare's lines prevented Fechtcr from drawing the town.'* There 
is something of fashion in all this, of course ; something to be attributed 
to the mere piquancy of the fact that Shakspeare is played by a Frendh 
actor : but we must not exaggerate this influence. It may draw you to 
the theatre out of curiosity, but it will not stir your emotion when 
iu the theatre, aud will not bring down tumultuous applanse at the 
great scenes. No sooner arc you moiW, than you forget the foreigner 
in the emotion. And Uio proof tiiat it really is what is excellent, and 
not what is adventitious, which creates the triumph of Feohter in 
i/am/et, is seen in the supremo ineffectiveness of his OlAeRp. In Aqt 
BUxb and the Coriktm JBrotAers ho was recognised as an excelloQt aotoiw.- 
not by any means a great actor, very fiur from that ; but one who in the 
present condition of the stage was considered a decided acquisition. Be 
then played //omlsl, and gave a new end charming repreaenlatioii to a 
part in which no actor has been known to fail ; and the nneritioil eon* 
eluded that be was a great actor. But when he came to a part like 
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OthtUOf which oalla upon the greatoBt capabilities of an actor, the publio 
then rmmbered that he was a foreigner, and discoyered that he was not 
a tmgedian. If he, or Mario, 'ivcre to play J^omso, it is probable that the 
town would run after such a peiformance, not merely from ouriosity, but 
from genuine delight m a representation which moyed them* 

I eondude, then, that there is a yast and hungry pubhc ready to 
Wf Jpie and reward any good dramatist or fine actor ; but in defiiult of 
theei^willing to be amused by spectacles and sensation pieces. Whether 
the dramatist oi actor will aiise, and by his influence create a stage once 
more, is a wider question. I shall not enter upon it here, nor diall I 
touch on the causes of the present condition. My purpose is rather to 
consider the suggestion which has been made of the probable influence of 
foreign actors upon our stage. Some have thought that here is an oppor^ 
tumty for our young actors to surprise many ot the secrets of the art, and 
to unlearn some of their own oonrenttonal errors. In one sense this is 
plausible ; for a young student, if at once gifted and modest, may unde- 
niably learn mu<^ in the study of artists belonging to a wholly different 
school ; eqiecially if he can discnmmate what is conventional in them, 
though unlike his own conventionalism Neverthelesa, on the whole, 1 
think the gam likely to be small, just as the gain to our painters is 
small if they are early sent to Home to study the greet masters. They 
become imitators; and imitate a bat is conventional, or individual 
mannerism. 

There is a mistake generally made respecting foreign actors, one, 
indeed, ahich ih almost inevitable, unless the critic he extremely analytic, 
or has long been familiar with the foreign stage . 1 allude to the mistake 
of supposing an actor to be fresh and original because he has not the 
conventionalisms with which we are familiar on our own stage He has 
those of hii own. I he traditions of the French, German, and Italian 
theatres thus appear to our unfiumliar eyes as thi inventions ol the actors; 
just as in our youth we thought it ddiciously ooiiiic when Uie tmttluig 
young gentleman placed his cane on the gouty old gentleman e toe""a bit 
of businees ’* which now affeota us with the hilantj of an old Joe Miller. 
When Esule Devnent played Hamlet with the Genwui oompany, both be 
and the actor who took the ]«ri of Fohfuus were thought by otar old 
playgoers to be remarkable arusts, auaply beeauae the ** busmess ** was so 
very novel Rut any one familiar witiMhe Oerman stage oouM have 
assured them that this businem waa all tniditional, and could hava pointed 
out the extremely mechanical si^la in which the parte were peribnned. 
It IS true that English acton might have gained aome hints from studying 
these representatMDs; but only by discviminating those elemenie which 
filly belong |o tA ohanolcm from thoce which were Oanasaa eomren* 
tionalisms. 

Thus, 1 do not know that under any dmunstanoec the premce of 
foreign actors on our stage could hove asoiu than the Mgilive infhiwmt cf 
teaching our aeten to arcU 00010 of their ooDVonUonalisna. It omM 
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only have a dlieot aad poritive inflaenoe in the case of real geniusi which 
would diq)la 7 the latiJity of conventionaliims, and teach the actor to rely 
on oineerity of expression. When great effects are seen to be produced 
by the natural language of emotioDi the intelligent actor loses his confi- 
dence in rant* 

Passing ftom theee general considerations to the special oase of the 
foreign acton now on our stage, let us adr what probability is there of 
any good influence being derived firom such models? Ristori is univer- 
sally qx)ken of as the rival of Rachel : many think her superior. The 
difiineLce between them seems to me the difference between talent and 
genius, between a woman admirable in her art, and a woman oreative in 
her art* Ristori has complete mastery of the mechanism of the stage, but 
is without the in^ration neoessary for great acting. A more beautiful 
and graceful wonum, with a more mtuical voices has seldom appeared; 
but it is with her acting as with her voice---tbe line which separates charm 
from profound emotion is never passed. When 1 saw her in Lady 
Macheih my disappointment was extreme; none of the qualities of a great 
aotresi were menifested* But ehe completely conquer^ me in Medea ; 
and the conquest was all the more noticeable, because it triumphed over 
the impressiona previously received from Robson's burlesque imitation* 
The exquisite grace of her attitudes, the moturuful beauty of her voice, 
the flash of her wrath, and the air of supreme didinetiam which seema 
native to her, gave a charm to this performance which ia unforgettable. 
No wonder that people were enthusuistio about an actress who could give 
them euch refined pleasure ; and no wonder that few paused to bo very 
critical of her deficiencies. I mismd, it is true, the eomthing which 
Itackti bad : the sudden splendour of creative power, the burning-point of 
passion : yet 1 c<mfass that 1 then thought it possible she might prove a 
more consummate comedian than Rachel, though so manifestly inferior to 
her in great momenta. That suppoaiiion was a profound mistake. 1 dis- 
covered it on eeeing Adrienne Leeaawrtur the other night. The disap- 
pointment, not to say wearinees, felt at this performance, caused me to 
recur to the dieappointment folt at her Lady Macbeth : these performancee 
marked a limit, and defined the range of her artistic power. In Adrimm 
there wae etili the lovely woman, with her air of distinction and her 
mueieal voioe; but except in the reeitation of the pretty feble of the two 
pigeons, the passage from PhMre, and the one It^ M dawning belief 
brightening into rapture, as she ia reassured by her lover's explanation, 
there wae nothing in the perfeimanee which was not thoroughly oonven* 
tionaL Nor was this the wonk ^ Ugliter sesnea she waa not 

only conventional, but oommitAsd that common mistake of oonvenlionel 
actors, an iooongruooa miefiirf of effecta* 

Lei me explain asore pertkuleriy what is meent by the term eonveiw 
tional aetieg* Whmi an aetor feels a vivid aympathy with the peasisn, 
or humour, he ia reprcaenting, ht p i ri sn em ,i.A speaka throsigli, lha ehn» 
racier ; and tbf dm amaenl fe whiu he fe p m mte . He can do thhi mdy 
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in proportion to the viridneaa of his sympathy, and the plasticity of his 
otganiaation, which enables him to give expression to what he feels; there 
are certain physical limitations in every organization which absolutely 
prevent adequate expression of what is in the mind ; and thus it is that 
the dramatist can rarely personate one of his own conceptions. But 
within the limits which are assigned by nature to every artist, the success 

A personation will do]X!nd upon the vividness of his sympathy, and 
his nonest reliance on the truth of his own individiuil expression, in prc« 
ference to tlie conventional expressions which may be accepted on the 
stage. This is the great actor, the creative artist. The conventional 
artist is one who either, because he does not feel the vivid sympathy, or 
cannot express what he feels, or has not sufficient energy of self-reliance 
to trust frankly to his own expressions, cannot be the part, but tries to act 
it, and is tlius necessarily dnren to adopt those conventional means of 
expression with which the traditions of the stage abound. Instead of 
allowing a strong feeling to express itself through its natural signs, ho 
seizes upon the conventional signs, either because in truth there is 
no strong feeling moving him, or because he is not artist enougli to 
give it genuine expression; his lips will curl, his brow wrinkle, his 
eyes be thrown up, his forehead be slapped, or he will grimace, rant, and 
take the stage,” in the st} Ic which has bc^come traditional, bnt which 
was perhaps never seen oil* the stage; and thus he runs through the 
gamut of sounds and signs which bear as remote an affinity to any real 
expressions, as the pantomimic conventions of baUet-dancom. 

A similar contrast is ol^hcrved in literature. As there arc occasionally 
actors who personate — who give expression to a genuine ft^ding-^so there 
are occasionally writers, not merely litterateurs, who give expression in 
words to the actual thought which is in their minds. Hie writer uses 
words which are conventional signs, but ho uses them with a aincerity 
and directness of individual expression which makes them the genuine 
utterance of his thoughts and feelings ; the litterateur uses conventional 
phrases, but he uses them witliout die guiding instinct of individual 
expression ; h»* trioh to express what others have exprosaed, not whal if 
really in his own mind. With a certain skill, the litl^rateor beeomaf an 
acceptable workman; but we never speak of him as a ssrAsr, never 
estimate him as a man of genius, unless he can make his own soul §pcnk 
to us. The conventional language of f iU tiy and paHtton, of dignity and 
drollery, may be more or less skiliblty used by a writer of talent; but he 
never delights us with thoee words which oome from the heart, never 
thrills us with the simple touches of nature— those nothings which are 
immense, and ‘^Ifch make writing memorable. 

In aayinll^hat Histori is a conventional actress, therclbre, I mean that 
with great art she employs the traditional conventions of the stage, end 
reproduces the effects which others hsvn produced, but does not disply 
move us, because not herself daspfy moved. Take away her hmatfp 
grace, and her vmce, and die is an radinary oomedian ; whsrara Ksan 
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akid Pasta were assuredljr neither handsome nor imponog in phjnquei 
and Rachel made a common Jewish physiognomy lovely by mere force of 
expression. In Medea^ Ristori was conventional and admirable. In 
Adrienne^ she was conventional and inaft^stio, for while the character 
was not p€r9onatedy but simnlated, it was simulated by conventional signs 
drawn fiom a totally wrong source. The comedy was the comedy of a 
ioubrette; the playfulness had the minmidtru of a frivolous woman, not 
the charm of a smile upon a serious face. It is a common mistake of 
' conventional serious actors in comic scenes to imitate the business and 
manner of comic actors. The tragedian wishing to be funny, thinks he 
must approach the low comedy style, and is often vulgar, always in- 
eftective, by his very efforts at being effective. Ristori might have 
learned fitmi Rachel that the lighter scenes of Adrimne could be charming 
without once touching on the *Mim»iness^* of the souirette; and play- 
goers will) remoiiiher Helen Fuucit, especially in parts like Rosalind (a 
glimpse of \\hioh was had the other night), will remember how perfectly 
that fine nrftiss can represent the joyous playfulness of young animal 
spirits, without onco ceacting to be (KH*tical. Tlte gaiety of a serious nature 
even in it« cxciumivnt must always preserve a certain tone which dis- 
tinguishes it from the mirth of iinimpasaioned natures : a certain ground- 
swell of emotion should br* felt beneath. The manner may be light, but it 
should spring from a dtrp soil. Just os we feci the difference between 
the coroetly of Sliukspeart* and hloliere, oven when most oxtravagmnt, and 
the comedy of Congreve and Scribe; there is a heartier laugh, but a 
more serious background. At any rate, the unity of cif(*ct which is 
demanded in all represeiitAiit>i) is greatly damaged when, as in the case 
of Adrienne represented by Kistfiri, instead of the playfulness of an im- 
pasaiomd woman, wc have a patchwork of effects — a bit of a soubr^s 
tacked on to a bit of the CfxpictW, that again to a bit of the ingenue^ and 
that to a tragic part. RisU>ri was not one woman in several moods, but 
several iietresM'S playing se\'eral scones. 

Nevertheless, while inhi.«iiing on her deficiencies, I most repeat tho 
expression of luy admiration for UisU«ri as a distinguisliod actress; if not 
of Uie highest rank, slie is very high, in virtue of her personal gifts, and 
the trainvHl skill witli which these gifts are nppluMl. And her failurea are 
instructive. The failures of dintinguiidied artists are always fruitful in 
stiggealion. The question naturally arises, why is her success so great in 
certain plays, and mi dubious in Shakspi^are or the drama ? It is of little 
use to say that Ladg Maehetk and Adrienne are beyond her moans ; that 
is only n»-«anting the fact ; can we not trace both success and frulum to 
one source ? In what is called tho ideal drama, construoted after die 
(treek ty{w, she would be generally succeiisful, because tlte simplielcj of 
its motives and the artilioiality of its structure, removing it from beyond 
the region of ordinary experience, demand from the actor a oonreaponding 
artiftoiality. AUitudea, draperiiMi, gestures, tones, and elocution whkli 
would be incongruous in a drama approaching more nearly In tha 
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evolatioDS of ordinary experience, become, in the ideal drama, artiatie 
modes of expression; and it is in these that Ristori displays a fine 
srieotiTe instinct, and a rare felici^ of oi^anization. AJl is artificial, 
but then all is congruous. A noble unity of impression is produced. 
We do not clamorously demand indiTidual truth of character and passion ; 
ideal sketch sufiices. It is only on a smaller scale what was seen 
the Greek stage, where the immensity of the theatre absolutely 
interdicted all indiyidualizing ; spectators were content with masks and 
attitudes where in the modem drama we demand the fiuctnating phy- 
siognomy of posaioD, and the minute individualitiea of character. When, 
however, the conventional actress descends from the ideal to the real 
drama, from the simple and general to the complex and individual in 
personation, then she is at a disadvantage. Rachel could make this 
descent, as all will remember who saw her Adrienne or Lady Tartu fe ; 
but then Rachel personated, she spoke through the character, she safiered 
her inward feelings to express themselves in outward aigns ; she had not 
to cast about her for the outward aigns which conventionally expressed 
such feelings. She had but a limited range ; there were few parts she 
could play ; but those few slie personated, those she created. I do not 
believe that Ristori could personate ; she would always seek the conven- 
tional signs of expression, although frequently using them with con- 
summate skill. 

If nhat 1 have said is true, it is clear that the gain to our stage from 
the study of such an actress would be small. Her beauty, her distinction, 
her grace, her voice, are not imitable; and nowhere does she teach the 
actor to rely on natural expression. Still more is this the case with 
Fechter, an artist many degrees inferior to Ristori, yet an accomplished 
actor in bis own sphere. With regard to Mdlle. Stella Colas, bad as our 
actors are, they have nothing to learn from her. As I said, she is very 
pretty, and hM a powerful voice; but her performance of Juliet, whkli 
seems to delight so many honest spectators, is wholly without dislineticn. 
During the first two acts one recognizes a well-taught pupil, whose by- 
play IS very good, and whr^ youth and beauty make a pleasant scenic 
illusion. The balcony scene, though not at aU rsprsemitihg Bhak- 
q>eare's Juliet, was a pretty and voij oftclivt bit of acting. It was 
mechanical, but skilful too. It aosorid ijM that she was not an aetras of 
any spontaneity; but it led me to hops mors firom the sobsequont seeoee 
itm she did effect. Indeed, as the play advanood, my op i nion of her 
powers sank. No sooner were the otronger emotiona to be sxprs see d than 
the mediocrity and oonveniiooiliflBi beeme morn snlient. She has grsai 
physical enem,fnd the groundlings ore delighted with her displays of 
it ; nor docs wie monotony of hoe ▼shsmsneo seem to wsaty them, mors 
than the inartistle redondanos of oftrl in tho qoitlor seenss. She has 
uot yet learned to speak a spsseh, bnl tries to make ovsty tfas emphatie. 
Partly this may be due to thodaftenkjr of pronouneiag a fhreign laitgiMfOt 
but not wholly so, as is shown In tbo rsdiiadancy of gsstoro and **bwd- 
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ness.'* Her dooution would be Terj defective in her own language ; and 
ita least defect^ to mj apprehensioDi is the imperfection of her English 
accent. With all her vehemence, she is destitute of passion ; she ** splits 
the ears of the gnoundlings,” but moves po human soul. Her looks, 
tones, gestures^all have the well-known melodTamatic unreality ; and if 
a British public riotously applauds her eneigetic passages, it is but justice 
to that public to say that it also applauds the ranting EomeOf and other 
amazing representatives of the play. 

With regard to the young actress herself about whom 1 am forced to 
speak tnus harshly, I see so much material for future distinction, that 1 
almost regret this early sucoess. So much personal charm, so much 
energy, and so much ambition, may even yet cany her to the front ranks*; 
but at present, 1 believe that every French critic would be astonished at 
the facility with which English audiences have accepted his young country- 
woman ; and he would probably make some derogatory remarks upon our 
insular taste. 1 do not for one moment deny her success— 1 only point to 
its moral. The stage upon which such acting could be rt garded as 
excellent is in a pitiable condition. It is good mob acting : charming the 
rye and stunning tho ear* The audleneea have tor so long been unused 
to st« any truer or more refined representation, that Uiiy may be excused 
if, misled by llie public press, and the prestige attached to the young 
Frenchwoman because she is French, they go prepared to see something 
wonderful, and bcUeve that a Juliet so unlike anything they have ever 
seen is really a remarkable representation. The applauders find their 
more intelligent friends unwilling to admit that Mdlle. Colas is at present 
nny thing more Uisn a very pretty woman, and peevishly exclaim, “ Hang it ! 
you We so difficult to pltsase.** But 1 believe tliat were the stage in a more 
vigorous condition, there would be no differenoc of opinion on this point. 
If Mdlle. Colss finds easy admirers, it is because, as the Spaniardi say, in 
the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed Is king. 
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I. 

Th£ dwelling-Louse at Glcnrig lay towards tlic sea, under slidtcuTig hills, 
in a mountainous nook of the county Antrim. It was a romantic old 
place, and, of course, a legend clung to it. The story ran that n roystcriouf 
treasure lay secreted somewhere within the walls, supposed to have been 
hidden, ages since, on the occasion of a visit paid to the mountains by 
Cromweirs soldiers. The Mistress MacArthur of that day had given a 
ball on a certain night, and danced until a late hour, in a yellow satin 
gown and a quantity of jewels. Early next morning the unwelcome 
Tisitors had arrived, and the family ded empty-handed, but no jewels had 
been scon in the house, neither then, nor over aAcrwarda. Therefore, the 
gossips held, some sectet hiding-place had Wen resorted to, and one day a 
prize must come to light. Tlio legend of the treasure had passed down 
through many generation.% but latterly it had almost died out. One old 
woman in the ncighbourhotn], w ho claimed descent from a confidential 
servant of the above-mentioned Mistress MacArtliur, had pretended to 
know the exact spot where the treasure lay, and all the circumstances of 
ita burial. But this old woman Wlongerl to a spiteful race, and would 
never tell her secret, if secret she posseawsl. 

Aunt Penelope Wlieved in it, and ahe liad tiied many plans to find out 
whether or not old Nannie knew more than she knew herself. There 
was no end to the sneers she encountered from aunt MacAUster on the 
subject of her credulity; but, whether from charity, or with a view of 
conciliating old Nannie, she did induce aunt Janette to take home, as 
playfellow for L<*titia, a little giil, thi old woman's grandchild. How- 
ever, the girl liad turned out badlj and Iteen sent away, after which old 
Nannie and slie had kit the rountry, so tluit there was no longci a 
chance for aunt Penelojie s craze of finding the treasurv being aalUfifd. 

And, itidecfl. this pres<*ut iamil} seemed al>out as liitle likely to discover 
it as any of their prcdccessoni. Old iTsudal MacArtliur, who had bom 
visited with paralysis, was deaf, and had never quite raooverod the use of 
his limbs, Mt constantly in his chair, a patient cheerful Chriotiisi, willing 
to linger on among his chtldren and his clan of fnenda as long as it pleated 
Heaven to I^vetim, but dreading nothing upon earth to much aa change 
of any kinew His wife— aunt Janette, ** aa she was called by some acorci 
of nepluws and niec.s — was a little, low-vokeil woman, acaroely less 
noiseless than her own shadow. Her daughtera, Mary and Kachel, wars 
each a fiiir copy of their nsother—noi in peraon, but in the placidity of 
their Umpera, and the unwearied quietude of their demeanour. AU thme 
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would have been terrified at the thought of breaking in on the still routine 
of their life by pulling down walls or dragging up floors in search of 
a tiling the chances of whose existence hung on a legend. Letitia 
laughed at it. She was an orphan whom old Randal had claimed in 
her infimey by virtue of some mythical fifty-sixth cousinship, and had 
brought up as his youngest daughter. She was a busy spirit, quick in 
her motions, clear in her judgment, ready witli her help, and, conse- 
quently, in sleepy Glenrig the household &ii7, the ordering genius of the 
place iVom garret to cellar. She loved the old story, ^and laughed at it; 
pulled It to pieces one day, and put it together again Uie next, dressing it 
up in the most brilliant colours. 

The only person who might have shown any energy in the matter was 
Archie, the eldest of the family, and only son of the house, who was at 
present trying to make his way at the English bar; and, spite of his Irish 
tongue and his Irish birth, was making it. But his eneigies and ambition 
had found a more practical channel than among broken walls bedded with 
imaginary treasure. Archie had enough to do, for the MacArthurs had 
been waxing poorer of late years, and he had gone forth to make for 
himself an independent name and fortune. Uad the making of this 
fortune not been necessarily a tedious process, some thought that a 
certain pair of bright eyes which kept Glenrig in mischief and sun- 
sliioe would have been even now shining beside him in London. How- 
ever, people only surmised. The only one who could say anything 
on the subject was Letitia, and she — who could be discreet, close,** aunt 
Penelope said, when it pleased her — she, Letitia, kept her own counsel.] 

The two aunts were frequent visitors, not dwellers, at Glenrig, having 
eacif her respective domicile on a different ouUkirt of the two miles* 
distant village of Cushlake. Aunt MacAlister was a Mac Arthur, who had 
made a not very brilliiuit marriage, and who, having been left a widow, 
had returned, as it were, to the parent stem, and always prominently 
asserting herself os Randal MacArthuris sister thought she ought to hold 
her head very high, and did so accordingly. Now aunt Penelope was 
only the wife of a dead brother, and her family being, in aunt MacAlisteris 
opinion, “ very low,*’ that good-natured sister-in-law thought die should, 
on her husband’s decease, have modestly rotiicd into her native obscurity. 
But in addition to the enormity of her declining to do this, she had suo- 
ceeded in ** worming herself** into the good graces of everybody at 
Glenrig, and this was a mortal oflence to aunt MacAlister, whom nobody 
likiKi. And so aunt Pen’* and “aunt Mac” were always at dagger- 
poinU, something as may be a snarling terrier, ready to snap at every 
one’s heels, and a purring cat who will He cosily by the fire as long ns 
she is left at peace, but will show the tiger when provoked. 

It happened one evening, early in spring, that a small event occurred 
which, for a time, quickened mightily the blood in the drow^ Glenrig 
veins, and which, as it afterwards proved, was looked back upon ai an 
epoch in the lives of all concerned. It was twilight| and Glenrig glared 
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with all its red windows into the outer grayness, where the valley at its 
feet had assumed a mysterious depth, and the ranks of opposite mountains 
had retreated, in ghostly fashion, into the clouds. The great brown trees, 
their first awkward effort at greenness extinguished by the dusk, stood 
like bearded giants resting on their clubs, ibr a riiort truce had been con- 
cluded with the gales. Inside unde Randal and aunt Janette were 
#^feg, or musing, which you please, in their respective arm-chairs at 
eflner side of the hearth, and the firelight fiushed over them, filling the 
coi^ old-fadiioned.room with a deep crimson light. A light step came 
in, and Letitia crossed the fioor hastily, crying, ** Aunt Janette, here are 
the letters — the letters at last. One, two, three ; and there’s one from 
Archie. Fll light the lamp 1 ** 

The lamp was lit in a twinkling, and as Letitia stood in the sudden 
light we could not have a better opportunity for describing her. It was a 
slight, small figure, clothed in a housewifely gray dress, and black silk 
apron. She looked like one accustomed to carry the keys, but to carry 
them jauntily, making them as piquante an accessory to her own pictu- 
resqueness as any piece of bijouterie that ever fine lady hung on her 
finger or slung to her girdle. Letitia was not a beauty, but she could 
look pretty at times, and any woman who can do so should be content. 
It was a round face with intelligent eyes, rather amber than brown ; a nose, 
short, and not ungraceful; a wide mouth with the merit of red lips and 
pure teeth ; and a low broad forehead. Her hair, which was simply 
sombre, without either purple lights or ebon gloss, was folded smoothly 
from her brow, and hung in a heavy cloud about her throat. She did 
look pretty now, with a sudden jewel burning in each eye, and a throb of 
excitement reddening her cheek. 

She sat down to read Archie’s letter to his father and mother. She 

began heartily — “ My dear mother ” She glanced down the page, 

and repeated mechanically, “ My dear mother.” 

‘‘ Well, Letitia 7” 

** My eyes are dim, somehow,” said Letitia. I have got a headache. 
Just let me run up for Maiy or Rachel. They will read it better.” 

And not waiting to be gainsayed, she sprang up and vanished. 

Rachel,” she said, putting her head in at the door of a room upstairs 
where a young lady was arranging her hair at the glass, there is a letter 
from Archie, and your mother wants yA to read it for her. My head 
aches so badly, 1 cannot look at the paper.” 

Strange to say, the light on Rachel’s table glared at Letitia like a 
bloodthirsty enemy, and Rachel herself, soft, quiet Rachel, looked a gorgon. 
BlisafiiUy unconscious of this fact, however, that young lady made a 
moderate excl|p|ltion of pleasure at hearing of her brother’s letter, and 
telling Letitia to bathe her head, went downstairs. And Raehel read ike 
letter. It ran like this 

Mr DBAB Mothxb,— I ter mj fsthwr and yen will he di qil aaieA at fbst whea I 
tsUyon that I have been married Ibr sontt tfani^ hat when you know my MisUnd yon 
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mnift liHisiTB mt. Knowing tliif, I hm indncod her to go on before me, on a Tiilt to 
Gleniig. I haye aimred her of the affectionate wdoome die will haTO. 1 need not 
adc yon, dearest mother, to treat her tenderlj for my eake. I hope Mary, Badid, and 
l«titia will be alsten to her. 1 will join her at Glenrig in a few weeks hence. 
••-Toiir affectionate son, 

Aiohibaip ICaoAbtbits. 

Sodiel let fell the paper, and blank amatement dropped down upon 
the listeners. Then sobbing and murmuring arose in a chorus of meek 
rebellion against fate and Archie, till Letitia presently brought her bright 
face back to the room, and laughing merrily at the “comical news’* 
struck the key-note for a new strain, and set the weepers all chanting the 
praises of the dear offender, with only a low running accompaniment of 
regrets and fears, and gentle deprecations. 

Some days passed, and it was the evening of the bride’s expected arrival. 
The shock at Archie’s strange conduct had in some measure subsided, and 
it had been resolved to give the visitor a true glena welcome. So the 
old house had been burnished up to its best looks, and early in the 
evening a goodly company of friends, all cousins to the nineteenth degree, 
had assembled in Mrs. MacArthur’a drawing-room. The curtains were 
drawn across the shuttered windows, the fire blazed up the chimney, and 
the round table at the aide of the room was absolutely groaning under 
delectable preparations for a plcntiftil tea. The room was filled with good- 
humoured, go^-looking people, laughing and talking in the broad northern 
accent, which has so ludicrously little of the mincing about it, and so 
much of rough honest kindliness. 

Old Randal MacArthur sat in his arm-chair as usual, a spare little 
man, with a thin rosy face, and a quick and kindly eye. lie wore a black 
velvet cap on lus almost bald bead, and sat in the fiimiliar attitude 
which betrayed his deafness, holding his hand behind his ear while he 
leaned upon the arm of hia chair towards the company, looking from one 
face to the other as if he would guess by their expression, if he could 
not hear, all that was going forward. 

His wife was in her customary place near to his side, with her small 
grave cap and small grave gown, and her thin timid fiice, looking like a 
rather stately little old maid in half-mourning. She also sat with* her feet 
on a stool, and ahe wore her dress short, and iaige bright buckles on her 
shoes. JUso on her shoulders a black velvet shawl, rich with fringe and 
embroidery, said to have cost a fabulous sum of money once upon a time : 
how long ago we cannot say, but aunt Penelope was wont to declare that 
sister Janette could not wear out her clothes like other folks, do as she 
would. 

A «na!l crowd of broad-shouldered, brown-foced oouain Edmunds, 
cousin fiandals, cousin Pats, and eomun Archies straggled about a table 
where a group of young women sat at work. “ Young women " aunt 
HacAliater reaolutdy dabbed them, and young women they were obliged 
to submit to be. Bead-work had not at the time we speak of quite super* 
aeded diin-maUng and garter^knitUng in retired nuoka of the trorld like 
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Glenrig; and of tUs laugliing bevy, all busy wilh fingers and tongues, one 
was stitching a shirt-collar, another hemming damask napkins, whilst a 
third was netting — ^horrible to relate — nightcap for her fkther. In this 
group were Mary and Hachel, the daughters of the house, with their low 
voices and few words. They were too quiet. Aunt Penelope once 
encl#med in despair, “ Sister Janette, can you do nothing to waken up 
girls of yours 7 Thcy*re just no better tlinn white mice ! ” 

'Aunt MacAlister betrayed her kill-joy propensities by her sharp eyes, 
long pinched nose, and puckered-up mouth. She was dressed in a black 
satin gown, very stiff, wore black silk mittens on her hands, and a severe 
Quaker-looking cap on her head. She was not perhaps, in the main, a 
bad-natured woman ; but she always acted as though she lived in mortal 
dread lest any one should suspect that she possessed one drop of the milk 
of human kindness in her nature. She was particulaily haid upon the 
young women ** now aroimd her, calling their talk ** clattering,” and 
their ribbons and muslins fudgey-magiggery.” She had also a stab at 
the broad-shouldered cousins, whom she did not scruple to dcbcribe as 
** louts,*’ telling of the elegant manners of the gentlemen whom she was 
accustomed to meet in Dublin, in her youth. 

Aunt Penelope was an ample, plain-featured person, with no particular 
physical advantage beyond the beaming effulgence that could flood from 
her nondescript eyes, and irradiate her broad buff-coloured fiice. And 
we do not tliink aunt Mac need have called her vulgar because she 
preferred a brown and gold-colour biocadud gown to one of a more 
severely neutral description of tint ; or, liaving been a u idow for twenty 
years, because she liked a comfortable cap with a bit of colour about it. 
Be that as it may, aunt Pen was the favourite, the coufidaute, the coaxed 
and familiar of the whole clan. She knew all the seciets of the young 
men, and all the secrets of tho } oung wom^'n, all but one. She was wont 
to declare to herself that she never could make any thing of Letitia. Her 
eyes were now following that young damMl, w, dnastd in black silk and 
a coral necklace, she flitted in and out and about the room, looking after 
Uic setting forth of cakes and preserves, and seeming to make a hundred 
excuses to keep moving about, as if she could not rest quiet a moment. 

The rolling of a carriage was presently heard, and a cninching of 
wheels on tlie gravel. A sudden silcnc^ell on the room. The oousilis 
stopped laugliing, Mary and Bachel glared at one another, and looked 
more like white mice than ever; uncle Itandal sank back in his dmir; 
aunt Janette rose and stood nervously dragging the fringe of her diawl ; 
aunt Mac bounced up and looked around as if to say, ** Now we shall 
sec what kind o^gienon Mrs. Archie is? ” Whereupon aunt Pen slipped 
into her diafllt taking old Bandafs hand kindly, and atiil watoKing Lelitia. 
That young person, at the moment employed in cutting thin bread and 
butter, laid down her knife, and walktiig over to where Mrs. Mao Arthur 
atood irresolute on the heaiih-rqg, dipped the old lady*e arm through her 
own and drew her on, say ** Ooms^ aunt Janette^ jroti must most har al 



ih« dooTi ym bum I ** "Forwud mliixl ** hlMd iinA M mi 
L edtul *’ nutmiimd aunt Pen iiiidm lier breath. 

Jn anothor miniita the itmq[er atood mdar the haU lamp, and ima 
fmbraeed by mat Janette^ It im M witioed Hwt erhoa L^tia’a tm 
came die retreated iato the ahadowe, and puiihed Mary forward to be 
Ueied. Nov waa it eeea that when the Thdtor wia conduced to her roomi 
Letitia remaiaed below on the mati twietbg her naaU fotgeti together, ae 
if die would break them in pioeea. 

la due time Mna Arohie aiade her appearaaee ia the diawiag^itN^, 
iakiog away every oaeV breath by her brilltaaoe. 8he waa dvemed la 
bright blue aiOc, all fomacee aad trhamiage, and wore ddioate lace aad 
gStte t iag omameate. She waa eUght, and tall, aad carried hertaeiy with 
a ehanaieg graoe. She had that kind of foir-haired, foir^eyed good looki^ 
which becoming dreee end vivacity of character may bnniiih into faect- 
nating beauty. If dreesed in doll hues, aad dmra of her little airs aad 
graoee, die would have beea too pale and pink abont the eyea, while her 
hair would have diqilayed that la^^lnalre tint wbidh cm only be warmed 
to gold by delicate enrroundinge of ookmr. So el leaet foonght aunt 
Penelope, aa, quite foigetting politeneae, die eat watching her with 
unpegging persioieDee, eeeniing to have quite overlooked Letitia in her 
new inlereit ia the bride. 

** Won^ yew eome to the fire, Ifre. Archie ? ** Mre. Archie, won’t 

you ill to die table for your tea ? ” Mrs. Archie, dear, you’re foiiiy 
done out ! ” ’Deed, Mrm. Archie, you’re ready to drop thia minute for 
wentof eomethiBg to eet. Oh I you needn’t tell me. I know the hun gi y 
road j^ou’ve travelled hotter thm you do. You ought to be gey and keen 
for your teal ” 

Sudi qicediea ea them aemilod the iiew*oomer on all aidea; hut after die 
had apoken once or twioe, and diaken out her dounoea aa many time% the 
mqjorify of the elan got rather more aby, and did not preaa their bod* 
neaaaa on her ao atrongly : ahe waa very oondeacending, veiy gracioui^ 
veiy laviah with her amilea and hnr pretty geatuiea ; but aomvhow the 
plain glenafolk, with their quaint downright talk and their homdy wnyi^ 
folt ill at eaaa with bar, foatiug vaguely that die waa rather too due a hSif 
for Ardiie to have aent home to Qlenrig. Old Bandal preeently lay back, 
eitiiiguidied, in hia dhair. Aunt Janette hy-and-by alao retreated into 
retirament Of the cooaina, the male portion attended on kwr waate 
rather dmnaOyt Md the female portion eemti n la e d her dieei and the e^ 
ofherludr. 

Anal Mac, who oonddmed ftom the drat that Mie. Archie had 
airabenilm»'*aaadeiH«udiwidiheraloiiee; peihape beeauM the bcMe 
evUittlfy dM ml much affoet aunt Pendepe. And co ahe ml alt 
cvcitli«hylwdd%eadbritm Ardite*e gmdem bter^^ 

itewt «<li%h dielM'* to Loiidcn« aunt Mae cnlmmtoed her with ifo 
aecomdcf dm«dttmpmpte**w|Mmdie uaadto meal «*toDiUlmto 

hw ymdb** And cM wd wM Urn tatoe^ mrattoMii 

m. na^ 4L 10* 
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tcoMnfif fiw«, bmAi, figure, numuer, and elodng her «gr«t Mmeteea t 6 
more lamly to Ae tonee of lihe stnmger^a voice. 

** Skier Jenette,*' mid aunt Pene1(^, ivlieii the oouaini were going 
I 1 WB 7 , ^^ifyoahayeaeparebedrU atay, Ihaveamlnd net to go Home 
to-nigHt^ 

_niB waa only aunt Penelope'a way of potting it, fer alie knew tHere 
|Be plenty of apare beds at Glenrig ; and die atayod. 

* At twelve o’clock that night Letitia was dtting at the fire in her owH 
room, when annt Penelope came in, shot the door, and atood beside her 
on the hearth. Now on this night of all others LetUia did not want even 
annt Penelope in her room. Nevertheless, there she vka. 

** How do yon like her 7 ” annt Pen began, poking np the lire briakty. 
** Oh 1 well enoogh, I aoppose I ” replied L^itia. She*s a very grand 
lady indeed.” 

^ Isn’t she a beanty nowf Did yon ever see at pret^ a erentnre^” 

** She’s good«looking enoogh ! ” said Letitia dryty, ** Sot I can’t aay 1 
admire her much.” 

Aont Penelope looked at her with twinkling eyes. ** What makes 
you so cross to-night, Letitia? ” 

^ Croas ! I cross ? I'm not cross, aunt Penelope I ” 

‘‘Well, you’re something very like it. However, I’m not going to 
torment you, you close little thing ! I suppose if I said you * poor * 
little thing you’d tear my eyes out. There, sit still ! Letitia, do you 
remember Bessie Anderson 7 ” 

** Bessie ! Bessie, who used to p1^ with me long ago 7 ” 

“ Yes, that very Bessie. Do you remember her 7 ” 

** Of course I do.” 

“ IIow old were you when she went away ? ” 

About nine, I think.” 

" And she waa three yean older. That is ten jwn ago. Do you 
recollect why she was sent away from this? ” 

** Not veiy well. For some bad conduct, I think;” 

It was for forging a letter,” said aunt Psnsiope— ” a letter from hvr 
schoolmaster to annt Janette, asking ibr the loan of some money, which 
she, Mias Besme, having got to bring to hhn, expended on aweetmeota. 
Tell me now, Letitia, what was she Uka^ you remember her t ” 

** Why, of conrse, I don’t recoUect m very distinctly, Imt 1 know die 
wsa a pale girl with fair hair. But, dear me ! aunt Penelope, you nntat 
remember all about her yourself a great deal better than I can. Whit 
has put her in your head to^iighlf ” 

** Hold yon||tongue, my dear, and never mfnd, hot go to bed and rest 
your poor li%tllrorried hmiiii. Tour wits aren’t ao bright ihesi ityi| 
Letitia, aa th^ Ihmd to he: hut you can't help that, peer hmih. 
good night 1 ” 

And giving her a IWMrty hH tWrt Pki walked off fo 
diambier. There the doM her d^hlf dip iad put CA her n^flMPpt 





twl Iridriag gol diiii fiir in ber yreptmtioQS ftr her eoiidi» Ae ttiffled 
berttif up in # gmt fbiwl» nnd tnbing her ctndlA in bftndi went 
•tnigbt downttain ngnin to An dinfemg-^roMhi not thw dmwing-room. 
This dining-mi^ mu dtnitnd at An an t r a n ia and of Aa bal>| And 
attainad b j a few dlgbt of afeife and a bmdia^. h was a Idog toom, 
wiA b)^ wafnaeata and ndbaaglnga. Haro aba Oootly lit Aa lamp, and 
anaeoneing barialf in an arm-obair at Aa Abla^ ddfbarataly ba^ to 
road. The fire bad gone out, but aunt Panalopa had prooided kandf 
with a abawl. 

She sat ibr about au hour or noro, now and again looking at bar 
Wateb, and glanefaig towards tbe door. After two o*eioek bad Aruck, and 
Ao bad begun to ablft about unaoAty in bar Aair, Ae door adftlj opened, 
and Mm. Arabia appeared wiA a candle in ber band. 6be was in a 
white draiaing-gown, wiA bar hair twisted np for Aa night, and bar looka 
at Aia tnomontJuAflad annt Panelopa^a praooneatrad opinion, that Aom 
gf Ao bacoikiing bine of her dmit, Ae glitter of bar omamenta, and the 
afurkla of her gaiety, Aa fair ** Ethelind would be a ^ oommon-enongb'* 
laAIng parson ! 

** Goodness gracious, birt. Archie !** estdaimed aunt Penelope, putting 
down ber book ; ^ wbat has aeared ye t I thought you*d hare been aound 
adeep two houri ago, alter your Journey ! " 

Mnu ArAio waa prolbse in her explanations. She had been looking 
ton the drawing-room, haring left her relicnla Acre. She had snA 
a lerrifle KeadaAe, she conld not sleep. Her smelllngHmlts, whiA 
alwaya reliered her, were In Ae reticule. She beprged pardon ef aunt 
Pen^ope, whoae dAghAil slndisi, no doubt, rewarded ber for a losa of 
sleep, Ac. do. 

lira. Archie hastily withdrew. Then aunt Pen pushed away her book, 
gaAered her shawl round her, and got up with her candle. But before 
Ae left the room Ae walked round Ae walls, passing her hand over Ae 
wainacot at toterralii, and sometimea peering into the eraoks and lines wiA 
Ae candle doee to Ae wood. After this inspection she Aook her bead 
warily, smiled to herself, and went off to ber room. 

Next morning, to Ae dismay of many present, aunt Mao made ber 
appearance at tbe breakfast-table. On Ae night before Ae bad jual been 
mounting Ae atepe of ber ^ inside ear " aunt Mae*$ ahanderadan," some 
sly couain had been known to call it), when Ao echo of aunt Pen's 
enoonimment to stay Ae night reaAed her pretematurally Aarp sank 
She had at onoe daeo^ed, and, re-entering the house, had informed aunt 
Janette Aal the air was ao keen Ae ftared a return of toothacbo, ftoaa 
whiA Ae bad auirered to much ten ymra ago. She wonld, AwNdbro^ 
inhaMt n eeoclid of Ae Qlenrig apare b^-rooma for Ao night. 

waa adorer tirAe of Mm. Ponr* soliloquised sb^lwebelAMMik 
bcraair to her obttnber. ” A derer eirAe, but Ae ibt|ota Aak Ai bga 
Sabina MaeABeler to deal wMb." It was a good Um to tiy and M Aa 
alan wf toe in that way, bnl 111 fel her aaa Ant I mean to keep 
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willi Uti. Anliie, who » o veiy mperior person, and, I un ntte, diMQiisM 
her wheedling ways ! '* Whilst kept waking by the energy of these Taliant 
reeolves, aunt Mao had heard a step in the p a s ug Op and pe^nsg from her 
dq<g* had been just in time to see the top of aunt Penelepe^a nightcap dia- 
a^^ring down the stairs. This little ciremnatance had added a tinge of 
Sgtery to aunt Pen*8 audacious conduct; and at the end of the two houra 
iHuch had elapsed before her step ascended the stair agai|i» aunt Mac had 
been iu a perfect frenzy of curiosity. 

However, in the morning there was aunt Penelope punctual at the 
early breakfiist-table, aa freah and as pleasant aa a my large and fully 
blown cabbage rose, and quite unimpressed by aunt Mac'a extra auatere 
glances, and the extra acid tones of aunt Mac'a yoioe. The day proved 
wet, and in the drawing-room node Bandal had his paper, whilst anat 
Janette studied a book called Christian Perfection in the opposite arm- 
chair. Maiy and fiachel sat at their work-table, and each uttored half-a- 
dozen pbrasea between breakfast and dinner. Mrs. Arohief after delighting 
aunt Mac for an hour with her elegant conversation, had produced a nova!, 
and ensconced herself comfortably in a soft, with her becoming drapery 
awdling in silken billows around her. Letitla bad found so much to do 
elsewhere that die could not contrive to make heieelf visible in the 
drawing-room for more than five minntes at a time. And so the two 
aunts sat opposite to one another, each engaged m knitting, aunt Mao 
with thin ne^le^ of cold blue steel, and aunt Pen with large conifbrtahle 
wooden ones, with sealing-aax heads, which she bestowed away under 
her arms, while she plied her work with many a click and clack. 

Daring the course of the day Mrs. Archie chanced to lay down her 
novel and go out of the room. A few minutes afterwards aunt Penelope 
wound up her ball, and fastened it into its little basket with the hole for 
the cotton to run through, stock lier needles into her work, and also left 
the room. 

I was thinking, Mrs. Archie,'* she said, enUriog the dioing-room, 
that you'd be^ maybe, writing a line to your good man ; and aa Pre a 
letter to send to the post myself, the same maaaengar could take youzs and 
mine to Cushlake together.'* 

Mrs. Archie, who was deeply engaged in Mdying the pidurea on tlie 
wall, said, Oh, thank you ; I wiU lagte it at coce 1 " and tripped off to 
her oun room. 

** Bather queer,'* mused aunt Pea as dbe maidied round by the 
wainscot again, like a genend reviewing the strength of hia batcsiiea 
** Rather qum for a young bride to need to be reminded of writim to her 
husband Mi « old wife like me !** 

ha^ left H on the kan-tibla,*> mid Mti. Aidde, Aatteifa« Into 
the dimwing-rooUL 

And aunt Pen weafe off to depcril bar own ktUv berfda tbc InMiAih 
She lifted up Mrs. AvUiie*a dainty IMa aot%,iiad anev^ed it back 
end fternt, and raad the dfatctimi omr at ted dr on ty tfmti 
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Woll, Mro. Pondopo, and wbat ii diera io itrange about that? la it 
not your iiep1iew*a oomot additaa, the addreae of hia lodgpng whey he 
eziata dorisig the iataiTala between hia perioda of living intennent in the 
Tem^? Oh, yea, liia. Penelope ai^ but that ia preeiaely what puaalea 
me ! Then ahe t^ea a letter fimn her podLet-— Arohie’a letter to hia 
mother ■■■■an d apreada it out upon the table, and poem into the writing, 
and then again into that on the eardope addreaeed by the fiur Ethdind. 
Never waa there a prettier eontraat. One, bold, dear, a little rugged, 
with here and there a miachievona curve curling up like a laugh ; very 
auggeative of Archie^ The other, fine, wedc, dantiog, prct^— just the 
handwriting for a dainfy, fiur-complezicMied bride, who reada novda, and 
wears blue silk and beoi. The reault of aunt Pen's impaction ia a twinkle 
of the eyea, and ahe goea back to her kniUiag. 

Now what is ahe plotting and planning ? ** tyaculated aunt MaoAliatit 
that night, when ahe found heiaelf in her own room. ^ She keepe ooming 
and going, and amiling to heiaelf, and her eyes keep twinkling while ahe 
ratUea those great coarse vulgar nredleaof hers ! And she keepe watefaiag 
that sweet, dngant oreatore, just as a oat does a mouse. And no one teea 

oh, dear, no ! Bandalmightbeblindaawellaadeaf, and safer Janette, 
abe'a as Ignoiaat as a baby of everything but the Lives of the Saiuta and 
Kaadd'a ailmenla. 

Bdiloquiang thus at a lato hour, aunt Mac, who had pmpoady left 
her door njnr, heard aunt Pen's soft step gobg past i^ain, as on the night 
before. She at once got up, and ahiAing with hurry and overflowing 
witl^'cnriodty, dreaaed and went downataira. After trying several dark 
rooma, die at last made her way to the diniDg-room, where ahe waa aO 
astounded at aering aunt Pendope and Mrs. Arehie together, that die 
sank into a chair with a little apaamodio shriek. Wherenpon aunt Pane* 
lope turned fipom the table where she was standing, doaed the door aolUy, 
and mid pleaaaotly-— 

“Keep quiet, if you please^ aunt Mao. Mrs. Archie and 1 are jml 
looking fer a relioule of here that ahe'a apt to mislay of nighta. But 
there's no need to wake np the house about it 1 thinki Mrs. Arehie, 
we*U give it up for tiHiii|^“ 

The bride wae standing near the wainscot with her candle on a diair 
liodde her. She looked pale and erom ae ahe took her light and prapared 
to go. 

* « Mistma Penelope I " bunt ferih eniil Mae, “ 1 don't pr etmd to know 
why yon think preper to walk about the houm at ni^ti aearing qvdei 
peo^ in Uidr beds. Of ooum fe'a nothing to me--*r m 
1 wondar yon'te not adMunod to loul np a young oroatuce Bko thnbHi 
guett in tho b o Bi B a a IIeminntMio|^»lBid^ 

mooMnl. «llrnAidi^*’dhinttnlon«eei7poli^ 

the ibfwof liinini M w 
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chimbir ? JU Tm a Mac Arthur m jtelf, I may apeak for mj brother ha 
my bralhcr's house. 1 am distressed that your slumbers should have bem 
as intruded upon.” 

This was no doubt the style of diction indulged In by aunt Mae, ^*ia 
Dumin in her youth.” Mrs. Archie gruoiously and timidly accepted 
heiMmtectioD, and aunt Pen was left smiling at her candle in the dining* 
if jjpslone. 

^ 1 do positively think ” said aunt Mao, as the prepared a second time 
for rest, ” 1 do believe that foolish, sui^erstitious woman has bagun again 
to her old nonsense about that treasure. Treasure, indied I As if wiser 
than she is v ould not have found it long ego if it had been there 1 As if 
the MacArthuis themselves did not know their own afiinrs beat ! Oh, 
that’s what she’s plotting and planning about ! And I’ll stake my head 
that she's trying to coax or vrorry that nice Mrs. Archie into her clutches. 
She wants her help in some way or other. Perhaps to use her influence 
with Archie to get the house pulled down. What else could have brought 
her below these two nighte and Mrs. Archie with her f But trust a real 
MacArthur for flnding out her plots 1 Oh, I’ll slake m^ head upon it ! ” 
What, aunt Mac 1 with the rigid cap, and the MeeAiithiir ncee, and the 
fine plait^ front and all? Take care, aunt Mae. And yet ahe would 
have been willing to stake her hands in addition, if aha could hava seen 
aunt Penelope at that moment, as she stood smiling over a sharp instru* 
ment uith a handle, which she had found among the chairs near wheie 
Mrs. Archie had stood| close by the wainscot. 

n. 

AnoTBSii day arrived, end neither of the aunts msde any rfgn of tetufulag 
to her town residence at Cushlake ; sunt Pen stayed and aunt Mac stayed. 

”Oh] 1 cerUinly expect a letter to-day,” warbled Mrs. Archie, In 
answer to a query put by some one at die breakfiwt-tabli. 

Aunt Pen was not much in the drawing-room that moniiag, and It 
dianced diat abv got the letter-bag first, and carried it with her to har 
own room. Arrived there, wa are afraid the reader will be shocked to 
Jesm hi 1 next proceeding. Having found a letter addrsmed in her nephew*# 
writing to ** Mrs Archibald hlacArthur, Glcorig, Ousblaha, em Antrim^** 
she held it over a dish of hot water, and^pened it essily. She then look 
oat the enclosure and read it Having done in, a smile overspre ed aual 
Penelope’s round isce— aemile so broad, that acme people, eeeing it| weald 
have concluded that a crewD, or a ibrtutia al bait, had baen bid al her 
feet Hnvinjn fiaUied reeding, ehe coolly bcked ttp the btlet Id a 
and folding %sAet of blank )tapar pboid It in tha enveiopi. Tbsa thi 
■St down and wrdb a biter, ed J r am ed lo the Tompb, Lond^, whWb dbo 
carried away and sent off 10 Cushlako la lliO post; and after Oaaipbllig 
all these airsngemsnte, rim fntioduoal #0 btNS^bag to tlwdmwia||HiSii|h 
Mis. Atdib lotired to M oefla fltblft b mA hot btliir* m Mb 
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mifiimi mt Paidop$ hoped bor nephew Arohk wae very welL ^ Qk* 
yeel Ethdind enuied beti ee ihe needed emong her flooncee i^ein with 
her noTel Oh» yet, very wdb veiy well indded I ** 

Archie i« hegintiiiig to write 4 greet deel better than he did/* re> 
marked Racheli taking up the enfebpa whbb Mra. Archie had led oct||pp|i 
totiously upon the table. Tbia ia not co hurried aa be need to w|itpi| it 
ia veiy nice and fine.'* The bride'a cheefca grew a ahade pinker, and 
aunt Penelope amiled, but no one auawered Rabhel'a obaerration. 

Three nighta paaa^, during which Mia. Archie never once had occaabn 
to come down aearcluug fbr her reticule nfler twelve o*cloGk| and the two 
aunte were aufTered to alurmiah about the houae in their nightoapa, and 
oome in coUiaion with their candlaa in dark rooma to their hearta* content 
But on the foutth night, when aunt Pen waa in tlie act of screwing up her 
curl-papers, she heard a ' dick * at her door, aud discovered that die waa 
locked into her room. Finding this, ahe sat down upon the nearest chair 
and indulged in a hearty fit of laughter. ** Well done I ** die ejaculatod, 
uiping her eyes, “ very well done mdeed I You’re a deverer woman, my 
dear Mra. Archie, than even 1 gave you credit for t *’ 

Aunt MttoAliater, who dao found her door locked, was not ao amiable 
over tlie diaoovery, hut fumed about her room In a fury at the impudence, 
the audacity, the cunning of that low-bred woman. But she would be even 
with her, ahe vowed the would. She would bide her time and outwit her 
in the end. She would have a second key to St her door, aud the next night 
would walk down to her in the midst of her aecret doings. And when gt 
last aunt Mac oonaoled herself with her pillow she dreamed of aunt Pene- 
lope dremed aa an Italian peasant, and covered witli jewels, riding off from 
Glenng attanded by a company of brigands, each of whom earned m coffer 
of gold hebre him on bia saddle. And it would be using much too week 
an expreasion to say that aunt Mao looked daggera at aunt P«i at tha 
break&at- table next morning. Spears and javelins convey but a fiiint 
idea of the ouUing intensity of glonm with which she favourad her. 

Thai day, in poaiUDg down the hall, aunt Penebpe observed a second 
ofthoee pretty missives addressed to Butterfly Terrace^ Brompton, lying 
ooASpieuoualy on tha hall table. And now shudder again, vinuoua readar, 
fur tfala wicked aunt Pm took the note and put it in her pocket. After* 
waidi she lead it in her own room, and it never left Glenrig. Onretnniinf 
to the drawing-room after this exploit she found that Mrs. Archie had had 
another letiar from her hosbandi in which he elated that he found it 
impomibii to go lo Glenrig for a eoniiderable time, and wished her Ig 
return M anoe l» l4wk»if Thgy oouU pay a good viaft tg^er dn^ 
the long Tiiilioai hemnaldefiir itflU tbeni and Mrs. Ajffihi% Uha a bift 
and wIAn waa MM anniana to depart without dsby, althani^ widi 
oviiwheMiig lagval, aadgitrtftnda ihr her daligblH if •hovti 
thahiMerhatdiarbiidM^ Pan, entering dm iM 
nniitlly masiMWid in ahM ef laUddiiMynidiM 

uiaiidh aAm, ifiMfc- Aailiid*a annonnoamans of Isar Isadhi 
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gal kgr mm imolve. Aimt MgcAlister was rtioqg iadgpmoiltoii 
iMlmiiiaiS lier neplieir loudly; und uncle Band*l and aunt Janette, though 
flay Imgd not their fine daughter-in-law, tmd finr the sake of th^ 
WOtiAipped eon, to make believe to their own kindly heittathat they were 
Sony to loae her. Maty and Bachel said nothing, but then that was their 
jp^Mk'lisnal mode of expreadng their feelings. 

-Hn Well, wdl, Penelope,** said mild little Mrs. Janette, " it*8 very lucky, 
aa she is resolved to go, that we have adced our friends to come to-night. 
We^ll give her one glens dance before idie goes.** 

To this aunt Penelope nodded and smiled aequiesoenee over her 
knitting. And Mrs. Archie writhed uneasily on her sofa, and watched 
aunt Pen intently out of her pale blue-green eyes from b^nd her noveL 
And still aunt Pen sat in the window counting her stitches, with her 
eyes puckered up In the sun, and her cheeks broad with content and 
good humour. And after that Mrs. Archie did not appear much in the 
drawing-room that day, being occupied upstairs in packing her trunks, 
and preparing her dress for the evening. 

For there was to be a party at Glenrig that n%ht. Not the kind of 
eountiy ball where the dancing commences at elevei^ and a professional 
musician comes down by train from the nearest important town to play 
the polkas and mazurkas ; but n species of old-fashioned country party, 
where the matrons come in their good well-kept silks and satins of deosnt 
make, and wear caps which they bring tenderly pinned up in their lace 
pocket-handkerchi^s ; where a young lady may considw herself lUl- 
dressed In a high white muslin with a rose in her hair, and her partner 
for the first dance hands her the seed-cake from the round table, where 
tea is bmng made for the company ; and where the old ladies regale them- 
selves over their gossip in the comer with hot sally-lun, and send book 
their cupa for a little more sugar. 

Evening arrived, and the drawing-room waa filled early with a right 
merry company. The girls tied their sandala and smoothed out their 
sashes up in aunt Janette’s room, and then came down in gtonpt to the 
drawing-room, and tlie old ladies nodded their Leeds together for a few 
minutes after they had pinned on their capo, and then feUowed them. 
And the young men placed chain for the young ladies, and hoped they 
had enjoyed their drive, and had not ee|g(ht cold; hoped IhalMiaa Annie's 
parcel came all right by the postman, and that eoaaia Xile found the 
ribbon chosen in town the other day of the right riiade. And ICaiy and 
Bachel looked very nice with thair whits ihoitiden peepiiig out of their 
lilac silks, a^ Letttia nmda tea as usual in her white modin and 
favourite owaijl^ecklaee. Her §tm was feitar and her hair dondlar than 
they used n appear, and her widnuwiike amber eyes seemed to hift 
got darker settings ten tegr had n month ago. Bni aomo ona yak <k 
and the colour runs sod over her teak, and she hM^ a gap hugh* 
The diUd who runs to Mteall on# UedV tail is as udsa as te pmaan 
who ever expected to lad liOtilia mnteenlilMng, And lfi% AoM* 
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oomei in, in n ctond of Uno empe ipiUglad with sHvor^ imd with 
tiriated in her diir ringleti^ and the oonntiy j^Ia in thob* timpln ifipi 
gase at her in a suum ^admiratioi^ aa die ifea^ into a chair and oondita 
to be helped to a cup of tea. 

And now the ibu bitgina and ia carried on with great apiriti Letitia 
dancing more bliibelj than anybodji only detected once by annt Pen in 
a tired fiir*away look of the eyea. But who deaerved blame fur that? 
Aunt Penelope need not be alwaya watching aomebody I And indeed 
aunt Pen hcraelf did not escape without critieiem that night, for aunt 
Mao never ibrgave her ibr the country dance in which she had the ba<t 
taste to join. A woman come to her tiine of life. Faugh ! it was too 
ridicnlciial 

The evening aped and the supper came, carried in on trays, and handed 
about like the tea. And after Mrs. Archie had eaten her supper, aho 
changed her seat, once, twice, thrioe, getting nearer the door each time, 
on account of the heat, and at last dipped out of the room whilst aunt 
Pen was diacosaing the wing of a chicken and lending a sympathinDg 
ear to the tale of domeatl.i wooa poured therein by a neighbour whose 
•errant had bad the unheard-of andaolty to get married. ** And there 
die walked out ou Sunday morning aa brazen aa you please, and came 
home with a ring on her finger 1 ** Aunt Pen waited till her wing, and 
her duties of consoler, were finished, and then, sending away her plate, 
•hock a crumb ikom the brown and gold-colour brocade, and left the 
dmwing-room. 

The hall was alight, but tlie dining-room at its extreme end bad been 
Icfi^in foigotten darkness. Thither aipit Pen turned her steps, taking no 
light. On entering aoftly, she peroelved a aquare viata of brightneas, 
whose rays streamed from the most distant widnseot. She crept very 
noiaelcsaly round the dark walla to the apot, and caught a glimpse of the 
fair Ethelind down on her knees before aomeihing like a trank, in what 
aeemed a amall olocot or pamage, running behind the wainscot. She wna 
hurrying madly over the oontenta of the chest, or whatever reoeplade it 
might be, and aunt Pen could hear her enraged panting whlapcn, aa she 
tomed about the mouldy contents, evidently finding only disappointment in 
her aearbh. 

^ Nothing, after all T' she groaned ; ** nothiQg but an old cake-baaket, 
two talt-osUan, and a tnunpery bid ybllow mtin gown I'* 

Annt Penelope, ahaking with laughter, stretched out her hand, and 
alid the paaal into its place, doaing tha apeitnre from without 

And away went cmd annt Pdi, cloai0g the dini|g*tooin dobr at 
•he came out Nicely cagad at Inst,^ ahe laid; and now, if Archia doea 
not fiiU m^ heTl ba here in a fi»w minntaai** 

What with the dandng and lalkiag, no one in the drawint^foesn heard 
the arrival of n oonvayanca at ihi door; and when «*Mr. Afdii% Qbd 
IdewhialwndiamefiMMlI** invaM the hall, with bit nqp and icni^ 
portmantMti, SMdgit Ibigal all clapped hnr bandi^ nni «ii 
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Hpikiilg ofr the fiiewing-Tootti v/iQi the news. But Arshie ssid^ " Don't 
teimrupt the daneingt Bridget. Tin gUd to tee that nothing ie wrong. I'll 
g6 iSp and get lid of these things, and then surprise thei^ Get me a 
%ht." 

And so, to aunt Pen's infinite satisfaction, and the bewilderment of 

m ono else, the door opened in the middle of a dauee, and lawyer 
Walked in. Bather a cheer than a murmur of weleome filled the 
room, and aunt Janette forgot herself so far as to fall into her son's arms 
in presence of her guests. 

" Upon mjr word, this is very pleasant," said ArdifS, afier ths grest- 
ings were over and he had sat down by his father’s chair and sonr^yed 
the company, rather xestleBsly, as if searching for some fime not yet risible. 
** Yvy pleasant to see so many friends all together on one'a aniral home." 
** But you don't ask lor your wife, nq>hew Archie," said aunt Pea, slyly. 
" For whom 7 " asked Archie, turning a blank fiioe upon her. 

"Your wife.'’ 

“ Oh, come, aunt Pen, you're as had as erer I see t Well, we'll hare 
it out by-and-by." 

’’lam quite in earnest, nephew Archie. I say, why don't you aak Ibr 
yonr wife?" 

” Yes, certainly, yonr wife," said old Randal. 

" Oh, yes, Archie dear, your wife, you know ! " said aunt Janette, 
lookmg neiToualy in her son's face. Archie's puttied eyes scanned the 
groups of inquiring faces around him. He b^n to think he was the 
riefeiffl of some joke in which all present were leagued against him. Aunt 
Pen came to the rescue. 

Look here, now," abe said ; ’’Archie, did you write that letter 7 " 
Letitia all this time bad been standing inviaihle behind a eortaiii, 
dnioiming with her fingers on the window-shutter. Bhe stopped dmniming. 

Anibie took the letter which eunt Pen gaye him, and looked tl em. 
Then he laughed, once, twice, and again, and again, ao gaily, with •gsh • 
genuine ring, that ereiy one joined perforce. ’’ No, I'll sirfiNr I Bsnrgr 
did 1 " he said, as soon as he could find his roios. 

” But is it not your writing 7" 

” Faith, it's uncommonly hke it. At least it s very like whU X mi^t 
write if 1 were on my good behaviour." 

” Well, then,” said aunt Pea, who seemed tp here lekmi qpmi her the 
du^ of spokeewoman for the iamify, ” our rensems Ihr hsHerisf yw to 
have a wjfe are, firstly, that preoiouf spislle in your hand | aesoaidllyi thg 
arrival of tha li^v} and, th^y, ynur regular |illtra to har sfaioi Ao 
came, and hem tm|^" 

Ardiie exlhM hia left haaA ^ WiU any of yon gentlanon to htod 
enough to glee me a pinchf " 

"Of anuff?" mikoduotoit Btoa g p otton i n, prodneisf his bpai. 

Arriiie srid, totgUng^ but % |4A on 
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pKOMedfld to moko a q»aoeh, wbidii bebg quite io bif vaji it ig fo bi 
•uppoied be found no difficult/ .in dcing* 

to ctate” be eei^ ^^te ^ fbbd oompanjt Ant I am uot 
married, nor did I ever make t)^ acquaintance of an/ lad/ rejoicing in Ae 
romantic name of *J£Aelind.* I no^r underetand wbjr aunt Penelope 
wrote odT to me to omne borne in luA a burry that 1 oonduded you mma 
be all dead, or the bouae bare Men at least; end also, I suppoM^ iTbjr 
abe was so urgent to know all partioulim of my babil as to tbe posting of 
my letters bon^; and also as mu A as poaaibte about Ae oenrants at my 
lodging A BromptOD4 If it will Avow any light on this afikir, 1 will state 
that it baa. lieeii my euetom to write my letters fcr Glenrig during Ae 
evening at BromptOU, and io leave Aem on Ae table for the servant ; for 
whose sake 1 had besm led to understend an obliging milkman took Aem 
away and posted Aem tsarly in Ae morning. Of the servants 1 can tell 
vesy little. The maid who attended upon me until about a monA ago was 
a rather nice-looking, iair-liaired girl ; but I did not like her much, as I 
suspected her more than once of meddling wiA my loom pepera She left, 
and another came in her place, a quiet-looking young woman, of whom I bad 
never any reaapn to oompbda. It was rather strange, liowever^ Aat when 
I told her, the night bidoie last, Aat 1 should start for Ireland m Ae 
moiuingi end must be wAened early, she dropped my alippera m a panic 
and mn out of Ae room. And Ae nest morning, es I was leaving, my 
Inndlady wa# in great trouble, as it seemed Sareb bed left Ae bouse 
sttddinly» and not returned.’* 

^ The beet Aing Ae could do, I Aink ! ” said aunt Peu. And Aen 
sbet on her aide, proceeded to make a ipoecb, in whiA Ae triumphantly 
inlbrmed Ae company, wiA many a laughing pause, and many an energetic 
fiod of her brilliant cap, of bow Ae bed, from Ae first, reoogniaed m Ae 
would-be Mrs. Arolue her former protegA, Bemie Anderson, Ae grand- 
Aild of old Nannie, who knew tho seecet hiding-piece of the suppoasd 
ttoesure ; end bow, recollectiug Ae grendmoAer’s boesi, end Bseste’s 
cleverness and covetous disposition, she bad found no difficulty in eniviag 
at Ae motive of Ao hoes; elso Aetou calling to mind Ae Act Ael Bemte 
had been sent firom Glenrig in dUgrece ten yeeit ego for Anrerily foqddg 
a letter, Ae bad hardly been surprund at Ae succemAil deception she bed 
bemi enabled to attempt. Then Ae recounted her nighllj advaalniis 
wiA Ae fotr ^^SAeUnd," and lastly pioesedsd to reed idoud |w« lettese. 
This WM Ae fim 

Baaa k writ bsm A. M* is gobig oa es wmH | year 

kstsr.sndllMmsdltassgisid. I gm a Mer te post Iram A. It te Us nwlltsr, snd 
keaed It iliSb as smest 1 heps A Is going wslL t>ea*t foigst Isssad aislln 
MSilopsa QUt->»kiAlagmnstoeilwfBM«af.-^t^ 

A<Stw» rf •mtwnriwn htUdL tte hm. ImftUiMini was 
UMgnwlaivwyiriiiMiadbl^ Aiobk ma k tia^ «r 
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Bandal was lutening witb all hia miglil; must Jaaatti 
waain • Itopeleta maae of bewilderment; Mary and RadM were trying to 
ttodtatand; waa atill inyiaible. Aunt Pen proceeded with the neat 
letter* 

l>i u^ . S AnAH.-"Why did you aend me a dieet of blank paper? Ten know f am 
jfjjbiw ibr newa. Write quickly and tell me what is going on. The two dd aunta 
Awi here and veiy troublesome. I did not ootmt on haring llepi to deal wHh. One 
eC them goea spying about the honm at night, and I know she loapeeta mOi The 
otter one watches her as well as ehe watches ms. I hare fimd the pttea, however, 
and will aeaieh H whenever I can. 1 locked np the two oUaantatte otter night* and 
bad the field to myiclfi One of the panels in tbo end wall of the dlniiig-iqom Mee 
haekf as granny aaid. I most tiy and get out of thia aa aoon as I can. I can’t toll 
yet what 1 diall have with mo. X enclose the envelopes. Use the most caidieely 
wrHtme one first. Be sore yon waleA tssJ?, atad don’t forget to hwn ttfo. 

Basaia Akdimosi. 


I, bmng the mqaeioua old aunt,** aaid aunt PeD* folding the paper 
with mode solemnity, ^ ttole theae letters, and inside the last I found these 
enyeiopes, enclosed all ready for the purpose of eoToring the episilce 
reomTsd by Mias Bessie from her disinterested friend, Mias Green. Thil 
ereiiing 1 gave her a hint of my ne|diew's expected arrival here before 
to-morrow night, and 1 think it has hastened her movements a Ettle. 
And now, I believe, wc have nearly got to the bottom of it." 

Here aunt Mao, having probaUy got a return of that toothache 
from which she had sufiTered so much ten years ago, got up and left the 
room. And after the shrieks of laughter, which had rung through the 
drawieg*xoom, had somewhat subsided, aunt Pen went olf to free the 
fair ** Ethelind ** from her captivity. But lo I the bird had flown I On 
discovering which tact, aunt Pen .looked neither surprised nor diqdeasad. 
The blue crape drem and many other articles (value for old 8— ^*s mon^i 
possibly) were afterwards found in her room, hut Asohie'* waa 

never seen ggaio by any of the inhabitants of Glenrig. A many oountiy- 
danoe concluded the evening, Letitia and Archie leading oflT; and aunt 
Mac having departed in her shanderadan," aunt Pcnel^ ventured to 
join. l¥e have only now to add that on the next day, Letitia, creeping 
into the wonderful closet to sec what manner of place it might ba^ 
laughingly dragged forth the old yellow t^i^n gown. It wai rtxf heavy 
and thick, and bfsing ripped up, proved to be flllid| b atwaau the Unlug 
and the satin, with a quantity of dd-fnshioiied jewsli ef wsluahle diierfp** 
lion, and goodly guineas to a huge amount 

A slab in Cushlake ohuidi coviMi good old unde Banda!— ^ Also 
Janette his w^^ The two aunts, tbsir ^ warhic o'er,*' sleep snnndly 
hard by. and Badbel have grown-up sons and dMnghtM Aa4 

Letitia and Archie, when tbep come to Okn^ for the suameri toD their 
children the meny sUny of that dever Bemie who gave them so menyu 
laugh, sad found for them tha ivoiiiMU bidden dsset 
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Thb olaiais of diffarent oommtuiiUaa to iptok tlie priinofal laagiugo— -Ube 
laagnage of Adam aod Eve in PMndiie--^ve emadag eridenoe of pride 
and ignoranoe. Among the nation! who recognise the antbority of the 
Bible{though the boob says nothing on the subjeot)! Hebrew is generally 
belie?^ to have the Uigi^ pretensions to antiqtdty ; but many of the 
Welsh and the Biscayan writers have beep persistent in assertiiig for the 
Cambrian and the Eusoara the honour of being the foM U origo of all 
other tongues. The latest claim has been pat ibrward for the HawaiiaOj 
or the language of the Sandwich Isls&da, as being that from which the 
venerable Ssnscrit and all its descendants are derived * 

The Hawaiian haa the attncUon of presenting the veiy simplest 
elements as regards sounds $ the smallest number of consonants poe^ 
aesied by any known tanguoi uainely> aeven ; ita vowels, the oordigiaiy 
five, pronounced with only the m^ificaUon of a longer or shorter 
utterance, the vowel aounds greatly preponderating ; there ia no combi* 
natioii of conacmauta whatever without the intervention of a vowel, 
and eveiy word haa a vowel Cerunnation. That each a tongne mnat bp 
qpokmi with great facility, is very obvious; that it can have no veiy 
conriderable variety of ayllables, is equally so , and that it should bo 
chanyotoriv^^ by^fk^ueni repetitions of the same ^Uables is a neoeaaity 
imposed by the paucity and poverty of its elementary character. Dis* 
tinctaess of enuneiatton is not, however, the result of this aim[dimty ; 
and the variety of names given by navigatois to Hawaiian penona, plao^ 
and things, dions that the native words bad to the ears of strangers an 
imperfimi uttenuicr. 'fhe Hawaiians have no r, yet the ehwgated a is 
often written or ; f and r are scarcely diatingaiiihablei so the oqiital is 
sometimes written Honolulu, tometimes llonururu. 

Such a language must We had its birth in a rude dviHsatfoiL It 
sufBoed for the simple wanfe of an aboriginal population, for the inter* 
change of thoughta that were few, and for the naming of olgeeti 
to the produce of the seme soil and the mme olimate. Soienee there wee 
none, end it demanded no form of expreasioa. The sdminiatratioii 
of Jttsliee wee simple, the righto of persons and property somewlial vaguely 
raoognlsed cr untoatood; so that low itself would but be lepraeented 
by a phraesolcgy eonneeted less with reason or equiQf than with loi^ 

* ^IlMdlsratowIttbsfoesdlMiSthosstongaaawkiehwedMignatos^ 

Esmjuaii Isagssgss have tbstr tree root anderigtol* ll- Pdyssilae hwijSiiit X 
smcsitrintldstotoeewmfvfiifotAwQivd Xftodisiemtobdtsii 

ittotosesstotiwIAttoesdeWsiwwesmdiralm i iis s to d tt et,estoallltom|Uiii 

kagssgsi, oti sad yceag.**<**ihr. t, Bm se tot Ib fys isi sa Is si i toifiii. UUmMvtK 

last. 
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ttSRg^ and reoognixed power. In tbe field of ethics still less would be the 
dear distinctions between right and wrong — between viocs and virtues. 
And ao, of course, in the higher regions of intellect Who could give 
to a savage any correct notion of what we mean by Philosophy in the 
abstract, or by any of its practical branches, moral or physical 7 What 
ftSPates and enriches language is intercourse with others— commercial 
lEeroDurse more than any other, imd especially interooorse with superior 
laoes. To this may be traced the I'esemblance whkh exists between the 
mUmoraU even of remote nations. These were necessary to the commonest 
operaliona of barter, and may be traoed from oountiy to conatiy, accom- 
panying the merchant adventurer on his way. But without Intercourse 
there will be kund to be few ettnlties of langusge; probably, none 
whatever where evidence exists of abidnte isolation, and the etbndc^eal 
type Is without resemblance to any other. 

Naturally enough, refined distinctions are not to be found in tlie 
scanty nomenclature of rude nations. Many ideas which are clear to 
the instructed, and for which they eanly find expresdon, are eoufused 
to the mind of the savage, and confused conception necessitates iropeifhct 
expression. There are tribes that cannot count the first five numbers, 
who represent two by rqieating <»e and one, and who have a single word 
finr many or multitude— such as stars, sniids, or leaves. In the Hawaiian 
language there are only six words for colours : there is no distinction 
between black, blue, and deep green ; between bright yellow and white ; 
between red and brown. Words for white and black, dark and light, tbe 
green of earth and the blue of heaven, will eveiy where bo found. To 
express what is round and what is square, words are not wanting ; but for 
the many less marked varieties of sliape, words would be sought in vain. 

When, for physical and tangible objects, the vocabulary is seaoti It 
will be still more wanting in words which convey the mental emotions. 
In the Hawaiian language, all the friendly affections— love, sympathy, 
gratitude, esteem, kindnem, benevolence, tenderness — have a single repre- 
sentative in the word Aloha; a word so reaembling Uie hailing of otir 
mariners (holla, halo!) that we find it stated in the Hawaiian annob 
that the sailors who acoomtianied Captain Cook often uttered ** Aloha, 
aloha I ” to which a friendly interpretation was immediately given if 
tbe natives. The more vehement piMons, eooh as bate and auger, have 
a greater variety of exprasioii. NeJhi, the word ftir lage^ Ulerally maans 
sure//, swell ; as we say awelliug, buraling with pasrioo. 

BetembUmees between rowel utlenuioes, la ^firent laagnagm^ te Ike 
same olgset, Ao little to prove tbeir origin from dm aame toulOb 
an object^ JUvemal aa mefsr, the sounds o, o, a, i; and «i| iriO ba ftufrl 
emp%ed in diATerent parts of tbe world. Tbe aouudi wUI 

generany be used to represent tbe meet amemm plgaelu. 4 iMItdW 
introdooed will in most eima ft sees sit i rta a eamhtoutieOi mim Ihl 4||iit ' 
indicated bring with it ili ftise%tt name. 

To dia infliisnea of AsA^ UmdiAealloni 0 ^ 
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itusient world art principally to bo trocad. And tbit ii quite lUiofal, 
Oontidmng the odranoed eivilication of initiy of tho Orionttil noof| tlidr 
migratory habits, the oompovnUtra pipfusenois of their idioms, so fitted to 
enrich the dialeots of less adfanoed peoples. And it may be obserred 
that, of the most extended of the Asiatte tong a es — >thet of the Chinese, 
who were not a wandering people— eearoely a word is to be found in the 
Yocabularies of the West^ The monoigrUabio roots of the Sanscrit may be 
traced in the great divisions of Oeltio, Gothic, and Sdavonio languages; 
but of the ifisaa-Atoa, the daaste speech of Chine, it is believed that 
■esroely a single word hee mede ite way to the vooabulariee of civilisa- 
tion; except, ee in the oeie of Jad^ tiho, Tchai, where the article repre- 
eent^ ia exdusivaly of Chineae growNi. 

If in Asia the aonroee are to be eought of the raniificatLane of many 
languagea, wa may also regard it ae the field where tentages were fimed 
of a higher antiquity than are preserved in any existing reoorda. The 
history of Jangnage ia involved ia darknseii like the history of man ; but 
language must in all times have re prs ee ntad the oivUisation with which 
it waa asiocisted^ecayifig with deeeylng peoples, progiessiiig and im- 
proving wherever the human vaoe progreaied or improved. 

The fitftber we femova from Central Asia, the firwer will be the 
afinides Ibund with Asian tongues— an evident proof that the langnage 
of thoee remote regions had not a common origin ; for, if they had auch 
an origin, they would be less cbanged than ihoaa fitim whanoa, by tht 
advooates of a ringle primitive tongue, they ere suppoaed to be derived. 
The idiom most nearly reaambling the ancient Latin is not that now 
spfiften in Italy or Spain, for Italian and Spaniah have been ereated out 
of tha infitienca of many invasions, which have modifiad the lengn^ el 
Virgil and Tacitus ; while in the distant Jkida^ the Waliachian, aa apohsn 
at tht priMot hour, bears a near resemblanoa to the idiom used in the 
daje of Imperial Rome. A Homan of the first oeniuiy would be better 
understood in Bucberest than in Bologna. An ancient ScandinaTlaa 
would more eeaily hold intercourse with a modem loehader fimm 
BqykjavAt tkan with a Dane or Swede from Copenhagen or Stockholm ; 
but neither Goth, Scendinevian, nor Saxon, would be intelligibb te thoie 
who speak our modem Engliah tongue. 

In langUigeiS as in raoss, the law of program pcsffiikk Whal b 
iwK ffAt o parishm. The strong, lha intellee^, anpsteeda dm karimraua 
and dm weak. No dkleette of antiquity can oompara in ateeAgth iud 
varied with tkoea whidi lepreKut m^era oiviliaatioii* Tho BnglUi 
pmbaUy eontaiot twinty thousand woeda ter whisk no syaonynme omdd 
be tettml In dm tongmmi and It may be doubted whadmr nu 

inbabitent of anoteut Athena or Roma would undemtend mmf df ^ 
adaptaliouaftom Greek nad Ladai of which modem idoici haa 
itSilL 

M I«4« iMWMiM km wwS i wwlMth - Omi wS jl twy W 

•*.4 111 My IwilBlBii «y wort k, ••••» • 
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may bo written, without a vowel termination ; for a vowel ia but all out> 
breaking and rrieoaiog of the breath ; and the more mechanical opening of 
the month after the formation of a conaonant necessarily gives a more or 
Ices distinguishable vowel sound. In the Italian, as written, almost every 
wpid ends with a vowel; the few exceptions, as tV, a/, ed, are really pto- 
(Npheed i7»e, a^e, sd-e. In the prtnuuy schools of Holland the alphabet 
is invariably taught by post-fixing instead of pi'efixing the vowel to the 
consonant sound. Instead of ef for f, they use ft ; not el (1), but le ; not 
em (m), but me; not en (n), but ne; re, not er (r) ; se, not e« (s) ; xt (x), 
not ex; and by this means reading is wonderfully facilitated. What can 
be more perplexing thou the teaching an English child to spell cat, 
calling the first letter sec, and makii^ see-a-t, instead of X*e-a-t, out of the 
three lettera. To a Dutch child the teacher would say ke-a-t, and Uie 
word is but a rapid sequence of the sounds represented by the letters. 

The difficulty of ending every word with a conaonant will be dis- 
covered if an attempt be made to pronounce the first two letters of the 
alphabet, a^. This cannot be done without a strong effort to dwell upon 
the 60 as to prevent tlie sudden exlialatlon of the bniath, whicli is in itself 
a vowel sound. The utterance of the vowel can only be prevented by the 
inhalation and absorption of the breath in the throat. A child can, with 
difficulty, be taught to say ah. It will rtliei e itself by opening its mouth, 
which will give a&a, ahe, abt\ uho^ abu, as may be ; or a vowel sound so 
Ti^e as scarcely to be distinguisbable, but still a vowel sound. 

The number of distinct vowel sounds is only three — o, produced by the 
widest opening of the mouth ; v, the narrowest ; and i, the middle. E is 
bat a combination of a and t, o of a and u ; they are, in ftet, diphthongal 
vowels. Wherever at or au occur in English words, they arc pronounced 
like the long e and o of the Italian and most other continental languages. 
There can be no doubt that the kai of the (i reeks, the qne of the Latins, 
and the cite of the Tuscan represent the same sound. The ancient pronun- 
ciation of Csrsar (X-aiW) is preserved by the Germans. The soft c of the 
Italians, and, indeed, of many modern tongues, is but a false orthograjdiy. 

In a language where vowels prevail, as they prevail in the Hawaiian, 
the consonants, though few in number, liave often an indistiuctness in 
pronunciation not known to languages of more complicated constnietion. 
This indistinctness creates difficulties iii^raeing analogies in words tliat 
may have enamated from the same source. But in languages po ss eas i tig 
only a few i^llabic forms analogies and ressmblancci mutt be many from 
the necessities of the case, the whole vocabulary being so small ; ao ihet 
the same word wU have many meanings.* In monosyUabic tongues, this 
is a defect <%imisly more remarkable than in polysyllabic cmes. The 


* Uni, in Hawaiian, ntsans vsMrap, the museiml tea, ifUsstirids, saA wbM 
m pssted (ant ant), a man*ihesrl X kavt sM an attmpt mads to show scfue afMgr 
bstwMn thsss Ihur la CAtav Iks wonl / has at least sixty sigiiifietiioBsi 

the wsie tfhM, abost half « nway. 
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Ohineie timiiiUh, but cannot remorc the difficulty, by diibrantintonationai 
by sbortening or lengthening the iound, or by a rainug or falling of the 
voice, or by combinatione of different sounds having the same, or nearly 
the same, meaning ; ibr example, han and kien have many meanings, but 
both represent ass or and vrhen the two are combined, the meaning 
is unmistakable ; if one were used alone misconception would be frequent. 
When, however, two Chinamen do not understand one another orally, 
recourse is had to the atga, which represents the idea, and which is made 
on the hand or in the air (for they have no alphabet) ; and this sign is 
universally intelligible. 

Vowels represent simple exhalations of the breath. The lips, the 
teeth, the palate, and the throat are called into use when a consonant has 
to be pronounced. Tlie combination of consonants in a sequence presents 
the greatest difficulty to the speaker. Many rude nations are unable to 
unite consonants without the intervention of a connecting vowel. The 
Sclavonic letter si(sclitsli), the English tA, the Welsh and many others, 
are not pronounceable by the huger portion of tlie human race. Tankte 
(N. A Indian) Mas through Ytnke, Yngkele, Ingelis, derived from 
JSnghah ; pigeon (Chineoe), pigms, pignis, btsnis, from huameM, 

There is some ground tor the theory that the fewer the consonanta in 
language the greater must be its antiquity. And it is to be observed 
that Gonsouanta are fewest in the idioms of tropical nations. There are, 
however, exceptiona to this. The Finnish language is remarkable Ibr 
the small number of consonants in the aboriginal Finnish words ; but the 
indeotions of its nouns snd verbs are grCiiter than in most languages, and 
can lonly have been the result of its use for many ages. 

The drst attempts at utterance, or, rather, the earliest sounds of the 
iniknt, will be found assocuited with the parental and filial relatimia. 
BOf pOf mo, occur in most languages as one of, or part of, the iorma 
by which the child ajipeals to the maternal or internal care. 

Imitaiivo sounds, again, run through most languages, whether rude or 
poludied. Birds take the name of their notes, as euekoo^ peewiU Many 
inaeets and beasts may be known by the resemblance between their names 
and their voices. Hissing, grunting, humming, thundering, and a hundred 
others, represent noises to which the words assimilate : the ear has taught 
the toogoe to give them expression. 

Bude languages exhibit, frir more than cultivated ones, the analogy 
between the sound and the object it designates. A recess, a den, a 
chasm, would natuiaUy be repreaimted by opening the mouth, and pro* 
nounciag the vowel o, which requires the widest separation of the fipa. 
Bomolhing to amimilate the sign with the thing signified will be found in 
all the simpler foitts of qpecoh. But the longer langusgea mdst, and the 
more lhair voeabolarios are enriched, the leas intimately will the cound 
be aaaoeiatod with the cenaa of a word: in prooesa of timo, the art of 
writing sottlaa an orOMOgtaidiy without vaftroiico lo Iho origin of woidA 
In the eariy atago of writing, spdling b neoeiaarily oaprioioiis: imamounw 
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aad isdiwatiMi m necessary to tbe adoption of any general systemi and 
ortbfigrapliy must adapt itself to the alphabet which is adopted. 

What we call grammar could not have been born with langungei 
unless language had been divinely communicated* In its begiunings^ 
language only represented objects visible or tangible to the external 
JMles. Inward emotions displayed themselves in tbe changes of counte- 
(such as animals exhibit, but which appear in man with vastly 
■uperiur power of expression), or in tlie utterance of ejaculatory sounds* 
All languages retain these, with much similarity and even i^ntity ot 
character ; but the words which represent the more lefined sensibilities 
are of later development. 

In the elementftiy forms of language there is no distinction between 
nouns and verbs — there are no declensions or conjugations. Pronouns 
are nouns; adve^ba, conjunctions, prepositions are non-existent. Sub- 
stantives and adjectives come under the same category. Where ideas 
are represented by signs (as in Chinese), the inflections of nouns and 
verbs are not seen in the modifleatious of the root, but in the a4dition of 
some otiier sign A diangc of position may show the distiuctiou between 
active and passive, the signs being the same. Msii, love, will mean that 
a man loves; love, man, that a man is loved. In the languages that 
represent the highest civilization, the modes of inflection difibr greatly. 
The tenses of our English vcibs are mostly represented by auxiliary 
verbs; tbe cases of our nouns by particles. We aie satisfied with one 
subjunctive mood ; the Spaniards Imve tliree. The Germans will iui>e 
three genders for their definite articles ; we will have only one ; many 
languiiges do without any- Could we trace Jangmiges to their earliest 
stages^ we dioold find only tho primary words which represent some 
definite thought, or tiling, or act, whether to that thought, thing, or aol 
we give the name of noun or veib; but the relations of the primaiy 
word to time, to piaoe, to other objects, would, in process of lioMb to 
fimnd in modifieations of the primitive root, or in additions to it, which 
would reprsMUt ihoae other relatious. 

Tbe disappearance of the ruder idioms fioin tto fiice of tto eiwdi» 
the invasions of the more perfect forms of speeoh into the tenilorivo el 
the less perfect, tbe numerous addttioss made to tbe vocabularies of 
civilized nations, the influence of larMtifl t i nn 

ud di*coTeri«% of tnvW, of lln Mud, of ottar tongiMS, vpm tpriMO 
ud wriuen lugnage, u« quMtioM crerjr «M of wbidi idbidi 
for vulttUMi of inquiiy. WlMt Iwto Iiom tbt mull, of wuriilM !■«•* 
■ioa*?— wliat of pMoafiil loMrawtao? Wluil tto, hov. boril AmM ktf 
legMlMMii— «l||t fa, ndigiooo Mlioa . to WMAttuB, to aouMb S ttodi^ 
tbe iaitnttMMl of outinrd oemmimbtttiwi b, tbe toMgiWk ^ tlM 
pnoi, ue tubjeeu of m oomaon igUntt . Tbo ai|mtiaii 0f itwilb 
afford* M ▼arioM ud aa vide « Hold for atni, m thtt of aaad% «r IrfMli 
OK bird^ or baaata, er ioaaf oaA MMff df tho fiMMOMM woiiU aol dMfltf 
booelvod. 
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In uioftfc 1m|;e hous^oldi there ia some imriirtiinete wight to be IbuDd 
who eojoyt the nnhappy end unenTieble diatinction of being the fool 
of the familjr.*^ To what circumatanoe he originallj owed thia diaagree* 
able iobriquet ia not alwaya eertain ; but if it happened to attach to him in 
very early life, he haa but a oorij chance of ridding hitnaelf of it, act he 
aflerwarda never oo vraaely. Do what he may, aay what he will, be haa 
acquired the reputation of the fool, and thia will cloud in most people'a 
eyea any amall merit he may poaaibly eahibit at a later period. There 
are certain animala too, in ^e lower iMrdere of creation, who, by the 
general, nay the almost univeraal, aasent of mankind, have obtained, and 
oAen very undeenrvedly, the character of bebg, beyond their fellowa, 
ailly and fooliah, or having, aa Pinkerlou enpeeaaea it in one of bia 
amnatng lettera, a fine getilua for atupidity.’^ 

Amongst theae lucklew oreaturea none atanda aeoond to the gooee* 
But a little oonaideration will aaiiafy ua that thia deapiaed and deeriid 
bird, wboae many excellent qualities are — aa baa bceu the case with many 
a great man-^ never diicovercd till after bia death, haa been harshly judged 
of by the world, wlio^with the aame injualioe which oondemned SooraUMi 
and atigmntiaed the Bha|iely Richard IIL aa a humpback, denounced 
Maof htavelli aa the advocate of political immorality, and Kobeapierre aa 
bang no laaa fiind of blood than were the bortea of Diomed^aacribea to the 
gooae an immceaurable etupidity, together with a vanity of not more mode* 
rate dimensiona Mow it ia not a little remarkable that Pliny obaervea 
that modui^ ia the attribute which, in the view of many periona, ia moot 
eotHqNcuoua ia this maligned biped, and, firom hit m^o of expraring 
himeelf, one might almoet infer the old naturaliat abared in thia beliif* 
Wlion tba Hindoo writera desire to intimate that a woman'b moveinente 
are graceful, they my she walka like a gooee a parallel that aearealj 
would be inatituted if in step or gesture the gooae betrayed any of tbi 
vanity be haa been so wantonly sccumnI of. Indeed, when Fredeciek 
Naueea, Bishop of Vienne, deairad, in hia ponegyrio on Bl Qainiin, to 
convey a fitting idea of the aobriety, ohaetiiy, and vigilaaee of that enaiiMint 
perateiagr, he found ho oould not expreai himaelf aora fiirdWy than by 
wnefting the holy and virtuona man elooaly tenemblad n gocan Bid 
folly been esteemed a prominent diaraetcriinio of the bird, thn taint 
would hardly have been likened to it t but it ia only ignotaaoa of the 
darkest hue that ventuiea to portray tho goose ee defid b nt in aagecitj or 
iutelligenee. 

There again ia Pliny to be ailed, who lemeiki of geara, thel «ono 
might almost be lemporf te think ihel tiiM mMm )mve en appradir 
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tion of wiadoiDi ibr it ia said tliat one of tb*em was the constant com* 
panion of the peripatetic philosopher Laoydes, and would never leave him, 
either in public or when at the bath, by night or by day.*' We learn 
from another source, that when this wisdom-loving goose unfortunately 
died, his friend and companion, the philosopher, honoured him with that 
token of affection and respect, a costly and splendid funeral. JElian 
^4|^akB of a particular species of the anserine tribe, which he calls chena^ 
lopex or fox-goose, and which, according to his account, derived this 
appellation from its crafty and mischievous qualities. He adds, however, 
that the bird was an object of worship to the Egyptians, so the pro- 
bability is, that the imputed craft was nothing else than on unusual 
amount of sagacity, and the propensity to mischief was only an ill name 
awanled to superior activity and more than ordinary vivacity ; for it is 
inconceivable that the wisest people of antiqui^ should reverence an 
animal in which low cunning and an aptitude for malice were predo- 
minating characteristics. 

It is perfectly well known that if the ancient Egyptians worshipped the 
goose, they ate him as well — goose-flesh and beef constituting the principal 
portion of their animal food ; and perhaps we should not greatly mistake 
the matter were we to sup|K>se that, as from the one they ho])ed to derive 
physical strength, so from the other they expected to borrow intellectual 
vigour. It Ims been an opinion long current amongst mankind that na the 
bodily, so the mental, faculties depend for their condition merely on die 
nature of the aliment consumed ; tiiat some species of food have a direct 
influence in modifying the action of the brain, cither stimulating its 
activity, or duUing its powers; and that, in the cose of animal diet, the 
nature of the animal consumed will, in a greater or less di^gree, become 
the nature of the animal consuming. Thus, amongst some miLions, the 
hare end tlie deer are eschewed as articles of sustenance, left, in eatiqgf 
the fearfulness and timidity of these quickly terriflod otetaurea slioiild be 
acquired; whiiit other nations liave devoured walveaT lleib, and drank 
lions’ blood, in the hope of thereby becoming fierce and eourageoua. From 
such opinions the J^gypiians were notoriously not exempt ; and, tbctrelbre» 
it is not unreasonable to suppose, in their belief, the mental capaoUy of 
the goose was of a high order, inasmuch as they were ao greatly dovoUsI 
to its use for the puiposea of food. 

But it is unoeoeeiary to recur to m remote a period aa that in whfeh 
the wisdom of the Egyjitiana” flourished to eataUUi our posiUom 
close at hand, is a shrewd enough fellow ready to bear t ea timony on Am 
goose’s bdialf. What mys Taylor, the water poet ? With him Ibo fooaa 
is always l<»r he writea— 

Jitr Iralm wUk ssE soa p t ip pmt H you Mmd 
^iiS tiiay will the andmilindiag bmmI. 

And again--* 

/hr loagland Ifw into pswte 
And, Miai^ la ao m% mttk tpplhd, 

Isaafiipsilsiwad 
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The conviction prevailed in Taylor's age that men who fed on doves were 
ever placable, and never choleric; that, as we have just said, they 
imbibed, from the act of deglutition, the amiable and peace-loving dl^msi- 
tion of the birds whioh the gastrio apparatus was diqtosing of. If, then, 
a goose's brain, when eaten, mended the understanding, and its liver and 
lungs rectified the disorders of the spleen, the oonelusion is irresistible that, 
so fiir firom being a silly and vain specimen of creation, as has been hastily 
and ignorantly alleged, the goose is beyond compare to be esteemed for its 
intellectual superiority and gentleness of disposition. Benedetto Veltori, 
a celebrated practitioner in his day, used to prescribe, in cases of convul- 
sions, gsose's < 7 reaM, roasted cat, and spice — ^the ratifmale of his practice 
evidently being to tranquillize the nerves by imparting to the patient tlie 
placidity of temperament and general composure which distinguishes alike 
the goose and the harmless necessaiy cat.'* The tlierapeutical value of 
the goose lias also been acknowledged in our own country, for we find that, 
in the island of Purbeck, geese were, and perhaps still are, habitually* kept 
in the oow-houses, through a notion which is easier ridicnled than dispelled — 
that they contribute to the health of the cattle. In Baichelor*s Bedford* 
skurs, moreover, we read that, by many farmers in that county, geese are 
kept entirely from the belief that their presence in the pastures whero the 
catllfi feed is decidedly beneficial to tbe beasts in a sanitary point of view. 
It is supposed tlic birds in some way mitigate the hardness of tbe water, 
which is found extremely prejudicial to the cows. When several of Sir 
Edward Lyttleton'a hounds were bitten by a mad dog, the owner was 
recommended to turn a fiock of geese into the kennel, and the best results 
ensued ; for the hounds, lapping up the goose-dung, were either enred of 
the hydrophobia, or protected against its attacks as by a powerful and 
cflicieDt prophylactic. Possessing curative virtues of this description, 
we are scarcely entitled to wonder when we find Dr. Donne observing 
tl«at the voice and sound of th*! goose and snake is all one,” for was not 
tbe snake dedicated to ASicuIapius, and supposed to image the profoundest 
wisdom ? And if it has been sliown a goose can cure the hydrophobia, 
it has been shown he can do a great deal more than our faculties of 
medicine have ever yet achieved with all their efforts. In the Fhiheo* 
phieal Treniaetiom it is asserted that, of all animals the goose is the 
most preKient of earthquakes— all animals, of course include satronomen 
royal and Iheir assistants, so let Mr. Airey and Mr. Olaisher look to it; 
what prescience have tiey of earthquakes? 

The careftilnew of this bird has been warmly eulogised by Sesliger, 
who declares it the veiy emblem of prudence ; for not only does it, when 
it finds itaslf indupoe^ ^ doctoring itself, but in passing 

under an arch, howeVUf lofty, it observes a proper prceautlon against the 
poisibiU^ of iceident by Hooping ite head. An iU-tempeced WTiler, 
whose laH Mlohaelmas dinner had probably disagreed with hfan, In a 
tract to which be gave the affected title of ** A Strange Metamorphoeh 
of Man iranefbimd into a WiMemamr, dedpheted in CbaraoMns^ givee 
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another aoeotmt of the matter. He saja (with him, too, the gooae, 
perhapa on acconnt of its loquacity, ia feminine), She hath a great 
opinion of her own stature, eapeciallj if ahe he in eompany of the rest of 
her neighbonra and feUow goaaippea, the duokea and hennea, at a harvest 
feast; for then, if she enter into the Hall there, at high and wide as 
jp I^ore is, she will stoope for ieare oT breaking her head.*' This Zotlus 
if a critic objects also to the concert with which these birds occasionally 
regale those who have the advantage of living in their vicinity. He 
declares that they “ bate the lawrcll, which is the resaon they hare no 
poet amongst them ; ao as if there be any that teem to have a smatch 
[tiiffj in that generont science, he arrives no higher than the e^le of a 
ballet, wherein they have reasonable iacnltiea, especially at a Wake, when 
they assemble themselves together at a towne-greene, for then they sing 
their Ballets, and lay out such throats as the conntrj fiddlers cannot be 
beard." 

n is in a more generous spirit that Michael Savonarola testifiee to 
their sagacity in every morning drinking before they touch their food, 
and thus ensuring, shonld not the cook interpose, for themstdves a long 
life, as it is an ascertained fact, or supposed to be sneh, that birds which 
habitually drink hefiyre eating are invariably long-lived. In crossing 
Mount Taurus, which it does in docks, it has been observed to take a 
stone in its beak, in OTder to maintain a total silence ; for its cackling— *a 
weakness to which It is unhappily addicted — would otherwise betray its 
presence to the eagles which a^und in that region, and with whom 
the goose ia a dain^ as much appreciated as it is by the Bool at Christ- 
mas-tide. Although in some senses a solemn bird, which irt England 
invariably at one time figured at funeral feasts, it has idiown llsilf 
not insensible to the calls of domestic duty, for a gooee has been siin 
in a kitchen industriously turning a spit on which a turk^ has bssa 
roasting. 

Writers on psychology lead ns to believe tliat aaimsb greatly given li> 
sleep are usually inferior in eagacity to tboae wheas somnolmiy is cf a 
less marked character, and, in our own species, it Is notireablc that, as the 
brain expands and the mcmtal powers devdop themselves, the amount of 
sleep indulged in teoaibly dimitiishes. Amongst Uis lower snimab the 
monkey has been considered ilie mcH oloeely to approximate to man in 
hu organisation, and, aa man ia the least slespy of elf sniniala, so in e 
minor degree is the monkey less prone to sinmber ilian most ether 
animals. Now the wakefuloHn of the goose is proverbial, end supplies an 
additional reason Ibr eur protest sgstnsi the calumnies to wltich tite 
highly gifi^^iibnd singularly endoirsd snbjeet of these remarks lisa been 
nitlileaity exposed. It was tiie vigilesies of her goese which saved Boma; 
the cackling bird was awake when the efsts Rmrnm wes wrapped in 
sweet oblivion, and that wakelblnini kmg randered the featbersd asMUT 
iscred in tbs qres of the psoplOi BttI gratitude wears out after a timp, 
and at a siibaoquvnt period he vras esteemed more ibr his edible esweilenaitNl 
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than for his fortunate watclifulness. The geese which the Gauls reared 
in Ficardy were driven to Rome on foot, and met a ready sale. A Consul 
Scipio Mctellus — though another disputes with him the merit — is thought 
to have paid considerable attention to the iattening of the animal, whose 
liver, stuffed with figs, as Horace informs ns, was accounted a home 
louche by the masters of the world. But earlier than this the dietetical 
worthiness of the goose was practically recognised. An ancient Greek 
writer, some passage from who«e works have been preserved by Athenwus, 
couples the “ gecse-feeders ” with the ‘‘ cowherds,” as if the occupation of 
both was of equal importance ; whilst Homer himself alludes to ‘‘ the fine 
home-fattened goose fitttened, it would appear, wholly upon wheat. 
The GhuroK seems eerly to have taken this interesting bird under her 
motherly protection, although wc do not exactly understand uhy at Rome, 
as Jeremy Taylor says, **th6 r<»mmoa people” #M»uld be taught to pray 
to St. Gall for the health and fbeundity of HMr geese,” inasmuch as 
St. Perreol is asserted by the canon BaKdalilMfle mean authority, we 
should think, on such a auhject-— to be Ae pi||Mon mint of all geese, and 
to hare merited such a distinction by his ^ftroled admiration of roast 
goose. This inimitable and meet aavoory dMt ims common on the table 
in France on St Marti iVa day — ^thal is, when In Vlfilice St. Martin's day 
and other minis' days were held in regar d m it is pretended, as a 
slight upon Uie bird. It is said that flip plagned the saint 

out of bis life ; that once, when prsCeUgg^ g goosi povumenoed an inde- 
pendent discourse in his own style, end on his own ppponnt, which vexed 
the saim to a degree to which no Munt pp|||| to \m ftmad ; that accord- 
ingly bp retired to a deep care, itt whose r espiSi p kc buried himself to 
mpditalp at his esse, but that thm be found a goosa had been before him, 
whopp iononms epckling completelj uptet hli aaintly oomposure, and 
drove him forth out of hie retirempat. To mam Piit be, out of a port of 
revenge, made such e hearty dinper off a gooep| that, the bird proving 
not to be in prime condirion, he fell ill, and very ppiadily died. In token 
of tlieir high displeasure at Uie malevolence of geese, the people of France 
were seid every year, on St. Mai tin’s day, to make their repast off roast 
gooiii ns if it were necemary to forge to inorediblp a Itgand to acooQPil 
finr so rational and laudable an act I 


